r  t.km  information. 

Cold  Clips 

and 

Hot  Stories 

He  was  warming  cold  clips  with  hot  stories  as 
early  as  June  28,  1914.  On  that  date,  the  cold 
clips  he  flipp>ed  up  covered  an  Archduke’s  back¬ 
ground.  But,  matched  against  the  hot  smoke 
of  an  assassin’s  pistol  in  Sarajevo,  they  spelled 
the  touch-off  of  World  War  I. 

Maybe  be  doesn’t  have  eyes  in  his  Angers  and 
a  tape  recorder  in  his  head,  but  many  a  re¬ 
porter  racing  a  deadline  has  sworn  he  has. 

In  between  newsbreaks,  he  has  given  feature 
writers  a  hand  in  pinpointing  torrents  of  trivia 
I  — everything  from  the  beginnings  of  jazz,  the 
birth  of  radio,  the  rise  and  fall  of  prohibition, 
the  first  of  the  nation’s  "daylight  saving”  pro¬ 
grams  .  .  .  and  what  have  you. 

He  doesn’t  rate  a  by-line,  has  never  written  a 
story,  yet  his  place  in  Daily  News  performance 
is  impressive. 

From  Pearl  Harbor  to  Hiroshima  to  the  H-Bomb, 
the  spontaneity  of  his  memory  for  facts  has 
been  a  source  of  amazement  to  reporters,  re¬ 
write  men,  foreign  correspondents  and  editors. 


From  Malenkov  to  McCarthy  .  .  .  from  Aly 
Khan  to  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  ...  he  knows  more 
about  the  greats  and  would-be-greats  than 
"Who’s  Who”  has  ever  listed.  And  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  he  can  fill  you  in  on  waifs 
and  nobodies,  luckless  derelicts,  even  convia^ — 
the  saints  and  sinners  whose  goings-on  have 
flushed  the  news  of  the  past  four  decades. 

Who  is  he.’  He  is  the  original  walking  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Library.  His 
name  is  Thomas  V.  Sayers. 

Want  to  find  a  needle  in  a  haystack  in  a  hurry? 
Well,  Tom’s  haystack  has  only  450,000  subjects, 
6,000  reference  books,  30,000  negatives  and 
three  million  photographs.  But  he’ll  ferret  out 
that  needle  for  you  in  seconds — and  thread  it, 
too. 

He  is  another  reason  why  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most 
accurately  written  newspapers  in  America,  and 
the  only  newspaper  in  Chicago  to  show  con¬ 
sistent  circulation  gains  instead  of  losses  in 
this  post-war  era. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

John  S.  Knight,  Editor  and  Publisher 


SCOTT  Salutes  a  great 

newspaper,  published  in  New  York  and  Paris,  and  known  around 
the  world  for  its  comprehensive  news  coverage,  editorial  vigor 
and  high  standards  of  journalism. 

The  Herald-Tribune  maintains  high  standards  in  its  mechanical 
departments;  also,  and  excellence  of  "typography,  make-up  and 
printing”  is  a  tradition  with  this  newspaper. 

Scott  Extra-High  Speed  Presses  have  served  for  many  years  in  the 
Herald-Tribune’s  pressroom.  There,  every  day,  through  every 
edition,  they  meet  all  requirements  for  production  speed.  Their 
convenience  and  flexibility  for  accommodating  quick  changes  is 
unequaled.  They  respond  to  every  demand  without  sacrifice  of 
printing  performance. 

What  Scott  Presses  do  for  the  Award-winning  Herald-Tribune 
they  can  do  with  equal  facility  in  your  own  pressroom,  day  after 
day,  year  in  and  year  out.  When  you  "Buy  Scott,”  you  can  have 
confidence  that  you  are  giving  your  pressroom  the  utmost  me¬ 
chanical  assistance  in  producing  newspapers  of  fine  appearance  — 
appearance  that  reflects  the  painstaking  attention  given  to  all 
departments  of  your  publication. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


I*iii<ha>iii‘>  powor?  Wore  itulgiiip;  uith  it 
ill  St.  I’aiil!  This  mighty  markiTs  brimmin" 
with  money  to  spend  .  .  .  and  folks  around 
here  SPTSD  IT!  And  remember  .  .  .  the 
one  sure  way  to  get  them  to  lift  YOUR 
produet  off  the  dealer's  shelf  is  to  advertise 
it  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispateh-Pioneer  Press — the 
ONLY  medium  to  saturate  every  single  corner 
of  the  hig-spending  St.  I’aul  ‘'half  of  the 
Twin  Cities  market! 


REPORTS 


families  have  an  average  spendable  income  20%  HIGHER 
the  national  average! 


.  .  .  spemlahle  income  (after  taxes)  is  $0,287  as  compared 
with  a  national  average  of  $.5,216  per  household! 


.  .  .  population  has  jumped  another  3%  since  the  1950  census 
— UP  to  319,700  people  liv  ing  in  98.540  households  within  the 
corporate  city  limits! 


THIS  TWIN  REAUS  THE 
DI$Jf»ATCH=PH)NElR 


.  .  .  annual  retail  sales  per  household  are  .36%  .ABOVE  the 
national  average  ...  an  estimateil  $493,728,000.  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $5,011  for  each  household  within  the  corporate  city 

limits! 


REPRESENTATIVES 

RIDDER.JOHNS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  -  CHICAGO  -  DETROIT 
SAN  FRANCISCO. LOS  ANGELES 
ST.  PAUL- MINNEAPOLIS 
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HARRISBURG..  o-- 


m 


HA  HISBURG 


TEST  MARKET 


_  has  all  the  proper  char¬ 
acteristics  for  testing  .  .  .  iso¬ 
lation,  stability,  diverse  and 
stable  employment,  unusually 
strong  newspaper  coverage 
(ABC  City  Zone,  100%;  ABC 
City  ond  RTZ,  91%). 


HARRISBURG 


is  both  a  NIELSON  and 
a  BURGOYNE  test  city. 


Tk#  TdfeU  Sttmiy  liy 

on  No¥.  10, 
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in  the  East  in  its  population 
f  group. 


Hearst  Yachts 

To  THE  Editor:  Reaching  my 
desk  simultaneously  today  were: 

( 1 )  the  April  17  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  and  (2)  the  April  issue 
of  Oklahoma  Came  anti  Fish  News. 

On  oage  4  of  E  &  P.  Ray  Erwin’s 
“Clipping  Column”  aoologizes  for 
your  “landlubber  Oklahoma  marine 
reporters”  who  had,  on  March  20. 
erroneously  reported  on  the  Hearst 
yacht,  “Pirate.” 

On  page  20  of  Oklahoma  Game 
and  Fish  News  is  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  said  yacht,  “Pirate.”  its 
Hearst-operated  history,  and  plans 
for  its  exhibition  out  there  at  Okla¬ 
homa's  Lake  Texama. 

I'm  not  arguing,  mind  you — and 
am  not  even  from  Oklahoma — but 
I'm  getting  behind  in  my  reading 
trying  to  figure  out  who's  doing 
what  to  whom,  as  a  well-known 
entertainer  would  put  it. 

Frank  B.  Harper 
Washington  II.  D.  C. 

{Editor's  Note — William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst.  Jr.,  and  John  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  explain  that  their 
father  owned  only  two  yachts,  the 
"Oneida"  and  the  "Hirondelle." 
The  oriftinal  story  stated  the  "Pi¬ 
rate"  had  hehmued  to  the  late 
W.  R.  Hearst,  which  is  incorrect. 
She  was  owned  hy  John  Randolph 
Hearst  a  namher  of  years  ago.) 


if  true,  may  be  ominous,  for  wher¬ 
ever  the  example  may  be  followed, 
it  would  cast  reflection  on  the  press. 
The  loss  of  public  confidence  in 
any  of  the  press  anywhere,  is  the 
deep  concern  of  the  Free  Press 
everywhere — as  it  is  of  every  citi¬ 
zen. 

Babe  Mslito 

44  Knollwood  Ave. 

Huntington.  L.  1. 


rrU  Correction  ‘ 

To  THE  Editor:  As  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  daily  newspaper  trust, 
you  should  be  factual  in  your  re¬ 
porting.  In  April  24  edition  story. 
“Randolph  Folds  Unitypo  Newspa¬ 
pers,”  you  told  three  patent  lies. 

The  truth: 

1.  There  is  no  upsurge  to  Bante. 
In  the  recent  union  endorsement 
election,  Randolph  beat  Bante  by 
a  substantial  majority.  Bante  did 
not  carry  his  home  local,  Chicago. 
ITU  endorsements  have  never 
failed  to  successfully  indicate  the 
results  to  be  expected  in  the  May 
elections  for  ITU  officers. 

2.  Labor’s  Daily  is  still  being 
published  at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

3.  The  suspended  Daily  News- 
Digests  were  NOT  throwaways. 
All  had  paid  circulation,  some 
ABC. 

Ralph  S.  White. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 


in  the  nation  in  its  population 
”  group. 

High  on  the  national  list  among 
Cities  of  all  sizes. 
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Protection 

To  IHE  Ediior:  A  possibly  un¬ 
precedented  development  in  press 
history  may  be  taking  form  in  the 
village  of  Northport.  The  newspa¬ 
per  profession  has  been  working 
hard,  througli  every  legal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  means  to  have  the  press 
admitted  to  all  governing  body 
meefing%.  l  ast  week,  the  Village 
Board  vr'td  to  buy  a  record'ng 
machine — lO  protect  the  gove-ning 
body  against  the  press,  alleging  I-ias 
and  misrepresentation.  This  switch. 


Eliott 


Food  News  in  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star:  “Rabbit  is  a  lot  like 
children  in  appearance  and  taste." 


Sale  News  in  the  /Inanwsti 
(Iowa)  Jonrnal:  “Cattle,  hogs, 
children,  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  sold.” 


E  &  P  INDEX 

Advertising  News  . 17-26 

Bright  Ideas .  50 

Circulation  .  36 

Classified  Clinic  .  28 

Editorial  .  42 

Equipment  Review  .  57 

Journalism  E'diication  .  30 

Letters  .  2 

Obituary  .  76 

Personals  .  43 

Photography  .  34 

Promotion  .  50 

Ray  Erwin's  Column .  4 

Shop  Talk  .  80 

Syndicates  .  48 


H-Bomb  News  in  the  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Times:  “There  is  no  scien¬ 
tific  basis  for  reported  fears  that 
the  burned  fishermen  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  .sexually  important  or  pro¬ 
duce  deformed  children.” 


Fire  News  in  the  Pasco  (Wash.) 
Tri-City  Herald:  “The  second  call 
was  at  9:23  p.m.  to  1909  Main 
where  Kathleen  overheated.  Da¬ 
mage  was  minor.  Fisher  lived.  A 
furnace  there  was.” 


.4ny  article  appearing  in  this  pah- 
\  lication  may  be  reproduced  pro- 
j  s'ided  acknowledgment  is  made  of 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright 
and  date  of  is.sae. 


Play  News  in  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times:  “Maurice  Blank 
has  a  rich  speaking  and  sinking 
voice  well  suited  to  the  vast  out¬ 
door  stage.” 


Vol.  87.  No.  2(1.  May  8.  10.54.  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  E.«tale  v 
published  evcr.v  Saturday  »-ith  an  additional  issue  in  E'ebruary  hy  The 
Publisher  To..  Ine..  147.5  Ilroiidway.  ISmes  Tower.  Times  S<iuare.  New  York  •*> 
N.  Y.  il«-enlered  as  S<*rond  Class  Matter  at  the  I’ost  Ofliee  at  New  5’ork.  V  ' 
un<ler  the  .aet  of  Mareh  .‘I.  1870.  Annu.al  subs<'riiition  SO. .50  in  rnib’d  Stair* 
and  possessions,  and  in  rana<la.  .All  other  countries.  Sdo.oo. 
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No.  11  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 
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The  New  Look 
In  Movies 


These  days,  the  movie  business  is  flexing  its 
muscles  and  making  sounds  like  a  showman. 
We  who  know  it  so  well  think  it’s  a  good  thing. 
This  year  w’ill  mark  the  fifty-first  anniversary 
of  the  indu.stry.  But  it’s  a  young  industry, 
fifty-one  years  young! 

After  every  crisis,  the  innate  optimi.sm  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  movies  asserts  it.self.  The 
movies  were  always  among  the  really  rugged 
or  rugged-individualist  industries  in  their 
growth  and  expansion  and  met  their  toughest 
going  (some  of  it  recently)  in  the  same  spirit. 
Now  once  again,  you  can  feel  the  upbeat. 

There  is  an  inde.structible  buoyancy  in  the 
motion  picture  theatre  business  that  seems  to 
prevail  from  the  top  to  the  taproots.  And  it 
was  never  more  in  evidence  than  today.  There 
is  a  renaissance  in  the  making  and  it  promises 
a  new  look  for  the  new  show  season.  A  very 
exciting  new  look. 

The  new  inventions,  of  course,  account  for 
most  of  it.  The  production  men,  the  specialists 
and  technicians,  the  experts  and  experimental 
laboratories  have  largely  contributed  to  it. 

The  screen  has  become  high,  wide  and  hand¬ 
some.  It  offers  a  new  visual  and  auditory  ex¬ 


perience.  It  has  expanded  in  breadth  and 
depth  and  occupies  the  entire  proscenium  of 
a  theatre.  It  encompasses  a  vast  and  spectac¬ 
ular  sweep  of  action  and  new  wonders  of  wide- 
angle  photography.  Pictures  are  sharper  and 
truer,  possess  a  new'  beauty  and  clarity.  The 
new  proportions  approximate  the  range  of 
vision  of  the  human  eye  and  improved  color 
techniques  enhance  the  effect  of  reality. 

The.se  phenomenal  new  proce.sses  give  to  the 
movies  a  technological  perfection  that  no  other 
existing  media  can  approach  or  provide.  The 
horizons  of  motion  picture  entertainment  have 
been  immeasurably  widened.  The  new  look  is 
here.  Many  fine  films  have  been  released  or 
are  being  readied  in  the  new  miracle  media  and 
movie-goers  by  the  millions  are  finding  new 
magic  within  the  portals  of  their  local  thea¬ 
tre.  Many  of  our  friends  of  the  pre.ss  have 
noticed  the  phenomena  and  the  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise  that  produced  it. 

But  we  have  .seen  no  kinder  or  more  accurate 
w'ords  than  these  which  come  to  us  from  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  the  Mankato  (Minn.)  Daily  Free 
Pre.ss:  “The  movie  indu.stry  has  proven,  not 
alone  that  there  are  new  frontiers  in  this 
country,  but  that  we  still  have  pioneers  with 
the  guts  and  initiative  to  conquer  them.’’ 


We’ll  be  glad  to  attsirer  any  questions. 

The  Council  o/Mo//on  Picture  Organisations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


(MORE  TO  COME  NEXT  WEEK) 
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AN  OFFER  TO  PAY 

$10,000 


My  name  is  Edward  Lamb.  1  am  a  newspaper  publisher, 
Attorney,  broadcaster  and  manufacturer.  1  am  an  independent 
in  politics. 

Over  the  past  decade  I  have  signed  many  affidavits  stating 
that,  “I  am  not  now  and  I  have  never  been,  directly  or  indirectly, 
a  member  of  the  communist  party  at  any  place  and  I  have 
never  been  a  member  of  any  other  organizations  which  have 
any  un-American  objectives,  nor  have  I  ever  been  a  member  of 
any  organization  listed  on  the  Attorney  General’s  list  of  sub¬ 
versive  organizations.”  I  am  proud  to  repeat  said  statements 
under  oath  at  any  time. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  had  judicial  findings  establishing 
correctness  of  such  statements.  Recently,  however,  after  certain 
personnel  changes  on  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  there  was  issued  a  statement  that  said 
organization  had  in  its  possession  “certain  information  contain¬ 
ing  charges  which  raise  questions  concerning  the  correctness 
of  averments  made  in  such  sworn  testimony  and  affidavits.” 

My  legal  counsel  has  made  numerous  requests  that  the  un¬ 
known  persons  making  such  wicked,  unsubstantiated  charges 
be  identified,  but  thus  far  the  names  of  such  persons,  if  they 
exist,  have  been  refused  us.  When  we  discover  the  identity 
of  any  person  who  makes  such  a  scurrilous  charge,  especially 
if  he  makes  it  without  immunity,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  will 
face  criminal  and  civil  prosecution. 

However,  we  all  realize  that  in  these  troubled  days,  there 
are  abroad  in  our  beloved  land  a  growing  list  of  persons  who 
may  be  induced  to  bear  false  witness  against  their  neighbors. 
These  character  assassins,  informers,  professional  witnesses,  pur¬ 
veyors  of  evil,  all  seem  to  function  best  when  financial  rewards 
are  dangled  before  them.  Obviously,  no  decent  American  citizen 
enjoys  being  a  victim  of  a  smear  campaign  or  a  frame-up,  even 
if  motivated  by  one’s  competitors. 

Therefore,  I  am  hereby  making  an  offer  of  $10,000.00  (said 
sum  having  been  deposited  in  escrow  at  The  Ohio  Citizens 
Trust  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio)  to  be  paid  to  any  person  or 
persons  who  can  disprove  the  truth  of  my  non-communist 
affidavits  before  a  court  and  jury  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
Whether  stooges  of  unscrupulous  competitors,  persons  on  or  off 
a  government  payroll,  such  a  sum  will  be  paid  to  the  person 
disproving  the  facts  set  forth  in  my  affidavit  as  aforesaid. 

I  make  this  offer  in  the  interest  of  stopping  vile  rumor- 
mongers,  hysterical  character  wreckers,  or  others  who  would 
intimidate  or  threaten  our  cherished  freedoms.  After  all,  the 
glory  of  America  must  continue  to  lie  in  our  wholesome  spirit 
of  free  inquiry,  self-assurance  in  the  strength  of  our  spiritual 
and  material  premises,  and  confidence  in  our  own  mutual  ability 
to  build  towards  a  healthy  future. 


1*.  S.:  We  will  be  glad  to  make  available  to  anyone  interested  copies  of 
letters  from  Ministers,  Priests,  Rabbis,  judges,  public  officials  including 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  other  reputable  citizens  extolling  Edward  I^mb  for 
his  editorials,  writings,  and  speeches  attacking  Communist  dictatorships 
as  well  as  other  material  which  will  go  to  establishing  the  truth  of  his 
non-communist  affidavits. 

J.  Howard  McGrath,  Executive  Vice  President 
Edward  Lamb  Enteiprises,  Inc. 

Edward  Lamb  Building 
Toledo,  Ohio 
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Graphic  Gander  '  ^ 

Crank  Mallen’s  book  about  Bcrnarr  Maefadden’s  sexationali* 
Neu'  Yorf(^  Evening  Graphic  (“Sauce  for  the  Gander,”  BaldJ 
Books,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  $3.50),  heralded  here  April  3  andpj 
lished  April  30,  is  a  swift-swirling,  dervish-devilish  joyride  oc^ 
careening  vehicle. 

It  recalls  that  the  first  issue  in  1924  ran  a  phony  first-person  ci 
coction  “by”  a  housekeeper.  Mr.  Mallen,  who  was  a  Graphic  edi: 
reports:  “Editor  &  Publisher,  a  periodical  for  the  newspaper  traj 
particularly  noted  this  one  story  in  telling  about  the  first  issue 
the  Ciraphic,  wryly  commenting  that  the  housekeeper  ‘had  .. 
vated  the  newspaper  idiom  to  a  nicety.’  ” 

Mr.  Mallen  remembers  the  case  in  which  socialite  Kip  Rh. 
lander  sought  annulment  on  grounds  his  wife  had  deceived  ii 
as  to  her  race,  and  she  bared  her  body  in  court.  “It  was  the  per 
answer  to  this  maiden  newspaper’s  prayer,”  he  observed.  Photci 
phers  were  barred  from  the  court.  To  meet  the  emergency,  Ha 
Grogin,  now  with  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  contrived  the  first  “ci 
posite”  photo,  which  socked  and  shcKked  the  public — and  sent 
culation  skyrocketing.  Managing  Editor  Emile  H.  Gauvreau 
vented  and  trade-marked  the  word  “Composograph”  for  the 
torial  phenomena,  but  they  continued  to  be  called  composites. 

From  four  to  *40  photos  wtrt  combined  In  one  composite,  most  fsw 
uhich  showed  Rudolph  Vulentlno's  canket  beinic  borne  through  thosits*{ 
riotinic  idolators  from  the  FYank  K,  ('ampbell  Funeral  Church  with  Fob  N( 
scarf  of  roses  adomlnit  II.  llie  tabloid  was  soli^— 4is  front  pase  filled  wttk 
eye-arrestlnic  Illustrative  wonder  of  the  world— to  the  crowd  at  the  rery 
paper  purchasers  were  viewing  the  actual  scene  depicted.  (The  Grsphlf  ^ 
Its  miracle  by  poslnip  Campl^l,  pallbearers  and  casket  on  the  roof  tf 


funeral  establishment  several  days  In  advance). 


Choice  composite  subjects  included  E>addy  Browning  cL 
Peaches  Heenan  around  the  boudoir,  Earl  Carroll’s  ill-fated 
tub  private  party  (publicized  by  a  drink-and-tell  editor-guest!:^' 
another  newspaper),  and  the  Hall-Mills  lovers’  lane  murders.  ||^|| 
“Put  passion  in  fashion,”  was  a  directive  from  publishcj 
fashion  editor,  W'onderful-wild-wcird  nonsense  of  the  lonely  hcl 
column,  and  walking  clubs  (physical  culture  faddist  .Mactailf 
daily  walked  to  work  15  miles  in  his  bare  feet),  is  revealed. 

From  this  erratic  and  fabulous  spawning  ground  sprang  (or  4 
sprung)  some  spectacular  and  sturdy  journalistic  careers  for  4 
alumni  cum  laude  as  William  E.  Robinson,  Ed  Sullivan,  L® 
Sobol  and  Walter  Winchell.  The  latter  columned  about  the  bo| 
“All  the  lies  about  me  arc  true.” 


Another  newspaper  in  to  net  uninhibited  blournphlcal  treatment  oklj 
publication  (Stanford  miverHlty  Prenn)  of  **C4>mfttoek  Commotion,  Tbc  r* 
of  The  Territorial  Enterprlt*e,’*  by  LucIuh  Beebe,  now  publisher  and 
Cleftft.  co-owner  of  Nevada’s  oldest  (95)  newspaper,  published  in  VlrjlibJ 
scene  of  the  Comstock  Lode.  The  Knterprise  was  In  bonanza  days  ow  r 
leirendary  properties  of  the  Old  West.  It  had  Kun-flirhtlnif  editor*  and  Mark! 
was  one  of  its  writers. 


Mr.  Beebe  was  with  the  New  Yor^  Herald  Tribune  for  21  v 
and  one  of  his  pals  of  those  days,  Gene  Fowler  (then  MEot 
New  Yor/j;  American)  has  written  in  the  jacket  blurb  that  thtb 
is  “sure  apoplexy  for  journalism  professors.” 


Brodhead  Trout  Fly 

Vi^ARNiNG  ALL  TROUT:  Boyd  Brodhcad,  executive  vlcepresidcr* 
Parade,  has  had  100  of  the  famous-for-generations  Brod® 
wet  flies  tied  and  plans  to  invade  Canadian  streams — and  he  d 


some  of  the  bright  lures  to  James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  assistant  publil 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  a  trout  threat  in  Connecticut 


WTIIlnm  Penn,  throngh  Toiuit  Zinzendorf,  gave  a  grant  of  U»* 
xylvania  to  Capt.  Daniel  Hrodhead.  SiibHoquently,  In  1734,  the  capt*** 
on  a  fitream,  whirh  became  Brodhead  Creek. 

Boyd,  ad  a  amall  boy,  Ashed  the  stream  with  his  grandfather 
using  a  popular  fly  of  those  days,  named  after  the  creek.  He  lost  tiw 
and  forgot  the  manner  of  dressing.  Now,  throngh  BUI  Relmcrt,  AUeMOW 
Call-ChronlcIe,  he  has  found  a  trout  fly  tier  who  had  a  record  of  the 
in  his  diary  and  has  tied  some  for  him. 


Mk*! 
m  |M 


So  the  Brodhead  wet  fly  is  to  be  cast  in  the  streams  again— a- 
a  Brodhead, too!  $1 
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By  ROGER  PRICE 

(ThaVs  me  up  there) 


MODERN  HOME  THAT  IS  ALL 
GLASS  EXCEFI  THE  WIN¬ 
DOWS  WHICH  ARE  BRICK 

This  is  actually  more  of  a  drawing 
than  a  true  Droodle,  but  I  have 
used  it  because  I  have  a  soft  spot 
in  my  head  for  modern  architec¬ 
ture.  You  see,  when  I  was  young 
there  was  a  period  when  we 
weren't  too  well  off  and  we  didn’t 
have  a  big  fancy  house.  We  didn’t 
have  a  little  simple  house  either. 
We  lived  in  a  chicken  coop.  We 
didn’t  mind  living  in  the  chicken 
coop  except  in  the  mornings,  when 
the  farmer  would  come  around 
and  lift  us  up  to  look  for  eggs.  This 
caused  a  draft  and  we  younger 
children  suffered  constantly  from 
colds.  So  I  like  slick-looking 
houses.  Of  course,  these  days  it 
takes  a  heap  of  window  cleaner 
to  make  a  house  a  home. 


Started  May  3  in  more  than 
60  papers,  including  these: 

Beaumont  Enterprise 
Birmingham  News  • 

Brooklyn  Eagle 
Chillicothe  Gazette 
Cleveland  News 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
Davenport  Times 
Detroit  News 
Erie  Times 
Geneva  Times 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
Greensboro  Record 
Hartford  Times 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Hutchinson  News-Herald 
Indianapolis  News 
I.ansing  State  Journal 
Miami  Daily  News 
Minneapolis  Star 
New  York  Daily  Mirror 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Oakland  Tribune 
Ottawa  Journal 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Quincy  Patriot-Ledger 
Topeka  State  Journal 
Tulsa  Tribune 


Phone  or  wire  for  rates 
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f  R  WISHEXGIUD,  Editor-Owner 
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St.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


E 


Phone:  LExington  2>9433-34 


A  revolutionary  development 
in  the  Wood  Industries 


How  would  you  ko  about  interesting  U.  S.  business,  industrial  and  financial 
leaders  in  a  new  $600,000  product?  Here’s  how  a  two-page  advertisement  in 
The  New  York  Times  did  the  job. 

The  ad  was  placed  by  the  Aries  Fiberboard  Corp.,  North  American  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  British-made  Bartrev  Press.  The  press  uses  wood  shavings, 
slabs,  other  waste  wood  to  produce  a  continuous  four-foot  wide  .strip  of 
Bartrev  board. 


Decision  to  use  The  Times  came  after  many  trade  and  business  publications 
were  considered,  leading  public  relations  experts  consulted. 

Because  of  the  press’  high  cost,  immediate  sales  were  not  the  objective,  only 
the  interest  of  competent  investors. 

Reaction  came  quickly  as  replies  poured  in  from  scores  of  plywood,  lumber, 
chemical,  plastics,  construction  and  furniture  companies  across  the  country. 
They  jammed  Aries’  .switchboard  for  days. 

Firms  intere.sted  in  diversification  replied,  including  shipping,  mining,  avia¬ 
tion,  copper  and  machine  tool  companies,  foundries. 

Months  later  Aries  executives,  following  up  inquiries,  were  shown  clipping.^ 
of  The  New  York  Times  ad.  Top  executives  had  clipped  it,  asked  subordi¬ 
nates,  “What  are  we  doing  about  this?’’  or  “Why  not  inve.stigate  this?” 

Here  is  another  graphic  illustration  of  The  New  York  Times  unusual  ability 
to  make  people  respond  quickly  to  advertising  they  read  in  The  Times... 
the  reason  advertisers  have  made  The  New  York  Times  first  in  adverti.sing 
in  the  world’s  first  market  for  35  years. 
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the  spot  news  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


Prizes  Awarded  to  Dailies 
In  E&P  Promotion  Contest 


Simplicdty  Marks  231  Entries 
Submitted  by  1 16  Dailies 
By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Simplicity  combined  with  in¬ 
terest  in  the  presentation  of  cold, 
complex  facts  paid-off  in  bronze 
plaques  and  certificates  of  merit  for 
34  newspapers — some  of.  them 
morning  and  evening  combinations 
—in  the  19th  annual  Editor  & 
Publisher  Newspaper  Promotion 
Contest. 

Winners,  selected  by  a  panel  of 
15  judges  from  a  total  of  231  en¬ 
tries  by  1 16  dailies — a  record  num¬ 
ber  of  participants — will  receive 
awards  next  week  during  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association  in 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

.Awards  will  be  presented  by 
Robert  U.  Brown,  president  and 
editor  of  E&P,  in  eight  classifica¬ 
tions — one  more  than  in  previous 
years. 

The  Winners 

Winners  for  their  1953  promo¬ 
tions  in  each  classification  follow: 

Classification  I:  Best  series  of 
six  or  more  ads  designed  to  obtain 
national  linage  and  run  in  one  or 
more  trade  papers,  other  newspa¬ 
pers,  or  own  newspaper. 

Bronze  plaque  to  the  Trenton 
<N.  ].)  Times  and  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post  for  their  com¬ 
bined  campaign  of  12.  two-color 
insertions  showing  that  two  dailies 
are  needed  for  Delaware  Valley 
coverage. 

Certificates  of  Merit  to: 

•  The  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News 
Tribune  for  series  of  eight,  two- 
color  ads  quoting  local  representa¬ 
tives  of  national  advertisers  on  the 
need  for  localized  promotions  in 
the  Tacoma  area  as  well  as  in 
Seattle. 

•  The  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Inion  &  Evening  Tribune  for  its 
“San  Diego  Is  Bigger”  series  of 
black  and  white  insertions. 

Judges  termed  the  joint  effort  of 
the  Trenton  Times  and  the  Cam- 
den  ^Courier-Post  “a  fighting  at- 
to  avoid  being  overshadowed 
by  a  large,  established  metropoli¬ 
tan  center. 

They  found  eye-catching  head- 
such  as  “The  River  that 


Newsprint  Won’t  Float  On”;  and 
“No  Law  Makes  a  State  Line  a 
Circulation  Boundary,  But  .  . 
extremely  “arresting”  and  instru¬ 


mental  in  getting  the  reader  of  the 
ads  into  the  story. 

“The  facts  presented.”  the  judges 
noted,  “were  completely  different 
from  run-of-the-mill  promotion. 
The  case  of  two  competitive  news¬ 
papers  working  on  a  promotional 
effort  Ls  in  itself  unique.” 

The  judges  were  impres.sed  by 
the  results  of  the  combined  cam- 


Photograpb  shows  the  design  of  bronze  plaques  awarded  in  EDITOR 
&  Pl'BLISHER  New'spaper  Promotion  Contest.  Plaques  are  mounted 
on  wood. 
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paign  which  found  the  Trenton 
Times  with  a  14%  linage  gain  and 
the  Camden  Courier-Post  with  a 
15%  increase — in  general  and 
automotive  alone. 

Classification  II:  Best  direct 
mail  promotion  piece,  designed  to 
obtain  national  linage. 

Bronze  plaque  to  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  &  Gazette  for 
its  36-page,  multi<olored  booklet 
“The  Arizona  Market,”  which,  as 
the  judges  put  it.  “offered  a  real 
.service  plus  valuable  information.” 

Certificates  of  Merit  to: 

•  The  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Mir¬ 
ror  for  its  “Fish  Where  the  Fish¬ 
ing’s  Good!”  promotion  piece 
which  featured  die-cut  fish  and 
pole  and  included  real  fish  hook. 
Reader  could  push  out  fish  and 
pole;  attach  hook  to  pole  and  place 
fish  in  printed  “lake”  to  “get  an 
idea  of  the  whopping  big  catch 
waiting  for  you  in  the  New  York 
Mirror.”  Each  of  six  fish  was  im¬ 
printed  with  .some  market  statis¬ 
tic. 

•  The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press  for  a  two-color,  20-page 
booklet  giving  a  quick,  thorough 
glimpse  of  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Western  Michigan  markets. 

•  Special  mention  but  no  cer¬ 
tificate,  went  to  the  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  News-Journal  for  a  series  of 
21  full-color  post  cards  mailed  at 
two-week  intervals  to  900  clients. 
Developed  around  the  theme, 
“Having  A  Wonderful  Time  .  .  . 
Wish  You  Were  Here,”  the  promo¬ 
tion  pitch  was  in  simulated  hand¬ 
writing  in  the  space  normally  used 
for  message  of  greeting  on  post 
card.  While  the  News-Journal’s 
entry  violated  the  “single  piece” 
requirement  of  the  contest,  the 
judges  felt  it  worth  special  men¬ 
tion  for  its  “novel  approach  in  get¬ 
ting  the  story  over.  Its  whole  con¬ 
cept.”  the  judges  agreed,  “was  ex¬ 
cellent.” 

Classification  III:  Best  sales 
presentation  designed  to  obtain  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  which  may  in¬ 
clude  presentation  of  products  in¬ 
ventories  or  market  reasearch  (as 
many  separate  entries  as  desired). 

Bronze  plaque  to  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian.  Judges  found 
this  presentation  to  be  a  graphic 
and  flexible  selling  aid.  quickly 
adaptable  to  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances  and  problems  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  advertiser  or  agency.  Me¬ 
chanically,  the  presentation  was 
produced  photostatically  from 
smaller  original  pages,  with  color 
laid  on  by  hand.  What  impressed 
the  judges  was  the  “completeness 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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E  &  P  PROMOTION  AWARDS 


Classifications  I,  II  and  III 


COMBINED  CAMPAICJN  of  the  Trenton  (N,  J.)  Times 
and  the  Camden  (K.  J.)  Courier-Post  (lower  right)  paid 
of?  with  a  bronze  plaque  in  Classification  I  (trade  paper 
ads).  Certificates  went  to  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News 
Tribune  (left)  and  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune. 


AGENCY  MEN  AND  ADVERTISER  teamed  up  to  judge 
Classifications  I,  II,  and  III.  Shown  (left  to  right)  are: 
Arthur  Menadier,  viccpresident,  Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers 
&  Shenfield,  Inc.;  Thomas  B.  Coleman,  vicepresident,  Sul¬ 
livan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles,  Inc.,  and  E.  E.  Guttcn- 
bcrg,  director  of  sales  promotion,  Calvert  Distillers  Corp. 


I 


ronges 


K  &  P  PROMOTION  AWARDS 


Classifications  IV  and  VI 


i 

I 


THREE  OF  A  KIND,  all  of  these  promotion  pieces  resulted 
in  additional  business.  When  promotion  piece  can  pick  up 
$18,000  worth  of  plus  revenue  it  must  be  a  winner.  That’s 
what  judges  ruled  in  giving  plaque  in  Class  IV  to  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune  (lower  right).  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star  (at  top)  and  Wall  Street  journal 
(lower  left)  were  awarded  certificates. 


“THAT’S  FOR  ME”  is  what  Ted  Clodius,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  New  Yor\  Mirror  (right),  appears  to  be  saying  to 
fellow  judges:  Harry  Parnas,  media  director,  Cecil  &  Pres- 
brey  (left),  and  Alex  Gross,  promotion  manager.  New  Yorl{ 
Post.  Winners  in  Glassifications  IV  and  VI  have  these 
gentlemen  to  thank. 


year  by  E&P,  sought  the  best 
package  presentation.  It  was  won 
f>y  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star 
News  (lower  left).  Certificates 
were  won  by  Sidney  (Ohio) 
Daily  News  (lower  right),  and 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News 
(top). 

editor  s  publisher 
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E  &  P  PROMOTION  AWARDS 


ON  HUOifcV 

in  TV  OtmOOK 


V— Classified 


ENTRIES  get  going  over  by 
judges  (left  to  right),  Maxwell 
Dane,  vicepresident,  Doyle,  Dane 
Bernbach,  Inc.,  New  York  ad 
agency;  Frank  Kilcheski,  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and  Dan¬ 
iel  E.  Lionel,  CAM,  New  Yorf{ 
Herald  Tribune. 


»  'm  Our-./Xm 
"Me  X'  Cc«*«f 


SIMPLE  PITCH  done  in  big 
way  won  the  bronze  plaque  for 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Star  (at  left)  in 
Classification  V  (classified).  Cer¬ 
tificates  were  won  by  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune 
(lower  right),  and  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Evening  Outloo\. 


hs.?  PROMOTION  AWARDS 


Class  VII 


Circulation 


lUIX'.ES  (left  to  right)  are  pro¬ 
motion  managers:  Francis  X. 
Timmons,  Wall  Street  journal; 
I^awrence  W.  Merahn,  ATett’  Yor^ 
World -Telegram  and  Sun,  and 
Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  New  Yor/( 
Times.  They  ponder  and  pore 
over  entries  in  Classification  VII 
(Circulation). 


V  I  \  N  H  R  S. — bronze  plaque 
"cm  to  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
limes  (lower  left)  for  its  all- 
II  edia  promotion  developed 
'und  a  carrierboy.  Certificates 
^  <’  merit  were  awarded  to  Port- 
l-nd  (Ore.)  Oregonian  (lower 
'i  and  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Cit- 

'  1(1  (upper  right).  Entry  of  the 
-  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispateh-Pio- 
(upper  left)  featured  a 
f  Plughorse  Derby”  and  earned 
special  mention  of  judges. 
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3  Pulitzer  Prizes  Awarded 
For  Exclusive  Exposes 


Pulitzer  Prizes 

Meritorious  Publk 
Newsdsiy  (Long  Island,  N.  »•)• 

Local  Reporting— Vick^urg 
(Miss.)  Sunday  Post-Herald  a^ 
AlYin  Scott  McCoy,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star. 

National  Reporting— Rkhard 
Wilson,  Cowles  Newspapers. 

International  Reporting — Jim 
G.  Lucas,  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers. 

Editorial  Writing — Don  Mur¬ 
ray,  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald. 

Cartoons — Herbert  L.  Block, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  * 

Times -Herald  and  Post -Hall 
Si^dicate. 

News  Photography  —  Mrs. 
Walter  M.  Schau,  San  Anselmo, 
Calif.,  amateur  photographer. 


Newsdcty  Wins  Gold  Medial 
For  Track  and  Labor  Racket  Stories 
By  Roy  Erwin 

Three  1954  Pulitzer  Prizes  “No  one  person  at  Newsday  can 
were  won  by  a  newspaper  and  by  be  cited  for  the  prize.  It  was  the 
two  newspapermen  for  their  ex-  result  of  years  of  cooperative  effort 
poses  of  skullduggery  in  high  poli-  on  the  part  of  many  members  of 
tical  circles.  the  writing,  editing,  photographic 

The  coveted  Meritorious  Public  and  art  staffs. 

Service  prize,  one  of  the  two  Local  “But  if  anyone  can  be  singled 
Reporting  prizes  and  the  National  out  above  the  others,  it  is  Manag- 
Reporting  prize  all  were  awarded  ing  Editor  Alan  Hathway.  The 
(or  exclusive  revelations  which  nomination  for  the  award  was 
bUsted  politicians  out  of  office  made  in  the  name  of  Alan  Hath- 
ind  racketeers  into  prison.  way  and  staff,  and  there  it  rightly 

Gold  Medal  belongs.  Hathway  spent  more 

The  gold  medal  for  Meritorious  hours,  more  effort,  more  .energy 
Public  Service  went  to  Newsday,  on  the  story  than  any  other  News- 
Long  Island.  N.  Y.,  for  its  expose  day  member.  It  was  he  who  was 
of  trotting  track  scandals  and  la-  cited  by  David  Holman,  DeKon- 
bor  racketeering,  causing  a  state-  ing’s  attorney,  as  the  man  most 
wide  investigation  and  high  poli-  responsible  for  DeKoning’s  down- 
tkal  repercussions.  fall. 

Alicia  Patterson  is  editor  and  “Alan  Hathway,  however,  is  the 
publisher  of  Newsday,  published  that  his  efforts  could 

at  Garden  City,  and  Alan  Hath-  succeeded  without  the 

way  is  the  managing  editor.  persistence  of  the 

The  newspaper’s  revelations  led  53^  Entries 

to  the  extortion  indictment,  guilty  v,  j  .u  j  « 

plea  and  imprisonment  in  Sing  Newsday  won  the  award  from 

Sing  of  William  DeKoning,  Sr .  subinitted  by 

Nassau  County  labor  czar  The  throughout  the  coun- 

lentencing  of  DeKoning  on  April  'ry* 

9  climaxed  a  three-year  fight  by  'if/ 

Newsday  to  break  his  control  over  ‘^blished  in  1918. 

Long  Island  harness  race  tracks  National  Reporting 

and  building  construction.  The  Richard  Wilson,  chief  of  the 


Alicia  Patterson 


Alan  Hathway 


MISS  Patterson  made  the  follow-  White  case.  the  Department  of  Justice.  In  addition  to  covering  the  story 

"^.^icment:  Prior  to  Attorney-General  Herb-  .Mr.  Wilson,  48,  became  ii  police  almost  completely  for  the  Star, 

We  are  profoundly  grateful  that  ert  Brownell’s  sensational  charges  reporter  for  the  Des  Moines  Reg-  Mr.  McCoy  also  wrote  several  edi- 

Jwsday  has  won  the  Pulitzer  concerning  former  President  Har-  ister  in  1926  and  became  city  edi-  torials  on  the  case  and  assisted 

for  meritorious  public  serv-  ry  Truman  and  Harry  Dexter  tor  four  years  later.  When  the  other  journalists  interested  in  the 

«•  It  is  recognition  of  four  years  White,  Mr.  Wilson  had  reason  to  Washington  bureau  was  opened  in  proceedings. 

Of  work,  frustration  and  final  sue-  believe  the  White  case  was  going  1933,  Mr.  Wilson  was  chosen  for  Mr.  McCoy,  50,  joined  the 

^  in  ridding  Long  Island  of  to  be  reopened  and  after  renewed  the  post  because  of  his  knowledge  tyichita  (Kan.)  £aj?/e  in  1928  and 

illiam  C.  DeKoning.  efforts  obtained  the  text  of  the  of  agricultural  problems.  He  cov-  went  to  the  Star  as  a  general  as- 

r-  .  .  .  . . . .  signment  reporter  in  1930.  He  was 

g  ' >''lllliHIIIIIIIIIIIIII1!IIIIIIIIIIiIIIIIIII1l1IIIIIIIIII01llllllllillllllllHNIIIIHIIIfDIBIIIII!Ti^^  ■  .»iiiiiiiMi,iii.,j||| . . . . . ^  Star’s  Pacific  correspondent  in 

^  World  War  II  and  in  1945  become 
i  the  paper’s  Kansas  correspondent. 

1  jn  A  Local  Reporting  award  went 

B  I  for  its  swift  and  com- 

coverage  a  tornado  that 

I  persons  were  killed  and  there  was 
^  extensive  property  damage. 

Although  the  disaster  brought 
personal  tragedy  to  members  of 
{Continued  on  page  72) 
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Bassett  ‘At  Home’ 
As  Wis.  Publisher 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

WiscoNSiN-born  Robert  C.  Bas¬ 
sett  returned  to  his  native  state  this 
week  as  publisher  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  after  eight  years  of 
national  service  as  labor  counsel 
of  the  Hearst  Corporation. 

The  43-year-old  Hearst  executive 
is  assuming  his  first  post  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  but  he  has  been  identified 
with  newspapers  as  a  lawyer  since 
1935.  Mr.  Bassett  succeeds  Frank 
L.  Taylor,  who  has  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  other  important  duties  with 
the  Hearst  organization.  (E&P, 
May  1,  page  13). 

Mr.  Bassett  plans  to  keep  his 
hand  in  national  labor  relations  as 
a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  committee  and  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Hearst  Corp. 

The  Chicago  office  of  the  Hearst 
labor  department  will  be  taken 
over  by  Edward  Landergren,  Jr., 
who  has  been  associated  with  Mr. 
Bassett  for  the  past  five  years. 

Started  in  Green  Bay 

Born  in  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  Bob 
Bassett  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  had 
his  early  baptism  in  newspapering 
as  a  member  of  the  editorial  board 
of  the  Daily  Cardinal.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1935  and  began  law  prac¬ 
tice  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  with  the 
firm  of  Minahan  and  Bassett. 

Early  in  his  law  career,  the 
Badger  “redhead”  became  legal 
counsel  for  the  Green  Bay  Press- 
Gazette  and  the  Appleton  Post- 
Crescent.  His  appointment  as 
general  counsel  for  the  Wisconsin 
Daily  Newspaper  League  followed. 

By  marriage.  Bob  Bassett  comes 
of  newspaper  stock.  Mrs.  Bassett, 
the  former  Mary  Holmes,  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  George 
Holmes,  famed  International  News 
Service  Washington  correspondent 
and  political  writer.  Mrs.  Bassett, 
on  her  mother’s  side  of  the  family, 
was  a  niece  of  the  late  Steve  Early, 
press  secretary  to  President  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt.  Mrs.  Bassett  al¬ 
so  has  an  uncle,  Barry  Faris,  who 
is  editor-in-chief  of  INS. 

Bob’s  father  is  a  retired  retail 
druggist  in  Sturgeon  Bay.  Bob  and 
Mary  Bassett  have  two  daughters, 
Pamela,  5'/i,  and  Karen,  2 Vi. 

‘Tremendous  Opportunity  ’ 

Commenting  on  his  new  duties 
as  Sentinel  publisher,  Mr.  Bassett 
told  E&P  that  he  considers  it  a 
“tremendous  opportunity”  to  be 
associated  with  the  Sentinel,  a 
morning  newspaper  with  a  long 
and  honorable  record  of  great  pub¬ 


lic  service  to  Milwaukee  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  “I  hope  to  carry  on  and 
increase  that  community  service  to 
both  the  city  and  the  state,”  he 
said. 

“It  is  a  real  opportunity  to  come 
into  a  city  which  is  so  big,  thriving 
and  vital  that  it  can  handle  and 
needs  two  great  newspapers,”  he 
added,  alluding  to  the  Sentinel’s 
evening  and  Sunday  competitor, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

He  said  he  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  bring  to  the  Sentinel  the  breadth 
of  experience  that  he  has  been  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  in  the  last 
eight  years  in  dealing  with  the  vast 
ramifications  of  the  Hearst  Corp.  “1 
feel  proud  and  honored  to  handle 
this  new  assignment,”  he  said,  “and 
to  come  to  a  community  where 
we  (Sentinel)  are  welcomed  as  an 
institution.  And  lastly,  it  is  won¬ 
derful  to  come  back  to  my  home 
state  where  I  started  and  to  raise 
our  children  in  the  clean  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Milwaukee  and  the  state.” 

At  a  Sentinel  dinner  in  his  honor 
this  week.  Mr.  Bassett  said  there 
would  be  no  executive  staff 
changes.  “The  paper  has  been  a 
very  fine  and  successful  one,”  he 
declared.  “As  far  as  I  know,  every¬ 
one  has  done  a  bang-up  job.” 

Likes  Speech  Making 

Next  to  making  a  speech.  Bob 
Bassett  likes  to  write  them  —  for 
himself,  and  for  others.  In  fact, 
speech  making  has  been  both  a 
hobby  and  a  vital  tool  of  his  legal 
profession,  including  the  political 
field.  He  is  also  an  “amateur  book 
collector,”  specializing  in  first  edi¬ 
tions  on  political  matters. 

In  the  field  of  sports,  horseback 
riding  and  fox  hunting  have,  in 
former  years,  been  “tops”  with 
him.  He  also  likes  field  hunting 
and  each  season  finds  him  back  in 
his  native  state  hunting  ducks  and 
other  wild  game.  He  is  also  an 
avid  Wisconsin  fisherman  who  is 
perfectly  “at  home”  with  a  fly  rod. 
Bob  also  finds  time  to  play  a  lot 
of  golf  in  the  Summer.  He  was  a 
half-miler  in  college  days. 

Over  the  years.  Bob  has  been  a 
“redhot”  Chicago  Cub  baseball  fan 
and  an  ardent  follower  of  his  Alma 
Mater’s  Badger  football  team  and 
the  Green  Bay  Packers.  Last  year, 
prophetically.  Bob  became  a  Mil¬ 
waukee  Braves  fan. 

Served  in  Navy 

During  the  war,  he  headed  the 
labor  relations  division  of  the  Navy 
department,  handling  labor  matters 
related  to  Navy  contracts  with  in¬ 
dustrial  firms.  He  was  awarded  a 
Citation  of  Merit  by  Navy  Secre- 


Robert  C.  Bas.sett 

tary  Forrestal  as  co-author  of  “The 
Labor  Guide  for  Italy,”  a  hand¬ 
book  used  by  American  occupa¬ 
tional  forces.  He  also  served  on 
the  ship-building  commission  of 
the  War  Labor  Board. 

Mr.  Bas.sett  came  to  the  Hearst 
organization  as  labor  counsel  in 
March,  1946,  still  in  the  uniform 
of  a  lieutenant  commander.  He  has 
since  been  associated  with  Harvey 
Kelly,  Hearst  general  labor  coun¬ 
sel. 

Bob’s  red  hair  is  now  streaked 
with  gray,  but  he  has  the  same  dy¬ 
namic  personality  and  vigorous 
manner  that  have  earned  him  the 
respect  of  newspaper  colleagues 
and  labor  leaders. 

On  Wage  Board 

In  the  post-war  years  he  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  an  employer 
member  of  the  National  Wage  Sta¬ 
bilization  Board,  being  a  member 
when  the  industry  representatives 
resigned  as  a  body  in  protest  over 
President  Truman’s  granting  of  a 
full  wage  increase  to  coal  miners. 
Mr.  Bassett  was  an  employer  dele¬ 
gate  last  year  from  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Labor 
Conference  in  Geneva.  He  has 
also  been  on  the  labor  relations 
committee  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Newspaper  Personnel  Relations 
Association,  having  drafted  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  that 
organization,  which  has  grown  in 
numbers  and  influence  during  the 
past  five  years.  Mr.  Bassett,  in 
counseling  with  newspaper  person¬ 
nel  managers,  has  constantly  re¬ 
minded  them  that  good  employe 
relations  are  achieved  through 
higher  loyalty  and  greater  produc¬ 
tion,  which,  in  turn,  “make  the 
cash  register  ring.  .  .  .  You  don’t 
have  jobs  without  profits.” 


A.  E.  MacKinnon 
Dies,  84;  Noted 
As  Circulator 

Albert  E.  MacKinnon,  84,  who 
was  widely  known  for  his  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  ideas,  died  ii 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York. 
April  29.  He  had  suffered  a  hip 
injury  in  a  fall  in  the  subway 
April  6. 

Until  recently  semi-retired,  h« 
was  a  public  relations  counselor.! 
specializing  in  the  openings  of 
large  bridges,  tunnels  and  other 
public  works  installations. 

Engaged  most  of  his  lifetime  in 
newspaper  work,  starting  in  1899 
as  publisher  of  the  Farmington 
(Mich.)  Enterprise,  a  weekly,  hr 
helped  organize  the  Michigac 
Press  Association  and  was  elected 
president  in  1909. 

For  a  short  time  following  19W 
he,  with  other  associates,  publish 
ed  the  Battle  Creek  Journal,  late: 
returning  to  circulation  promotiot 
work  with  the  Philadelphia  North  '' 
American,  Philadelphia  Press,  Bos¬ 
ton  Traveler  and  New  York  Work 

He  joined  the  circulation  depan 
ment  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  ii 
1907  and  became  circulation  man 
ager  in  1908,  in  which  position  ht 
continued  until  1909. 

In  1914  and  1915  Mr.  MacKin 
non  served  as  president  of  tbr 
International  Circulation  Man 
agers  Association.  ) 

■ 

C.  Glenn  Winger 
Killed  in  Wreck 

C.  Glenn  Winger,  51,  circulatioi 
director  for  the  eight  daily  and  fivi 
weekly  newspapers  owned  by  West 
Chester  County  (N.  Y.)  Publishen 
Inc.,  was  killed  in  an  automobil: 
accident  at  Cross  River,  N.  Y.,  o: 
April  30.  Mr.  Winger’s  automo 
bile  left  the  road  on  a  curve  anc 
struck  a  tree. 

He  was  returning  from  a  dinne: 
at  Mount  Kisco,  honoring  John  M 
Knudson,  circulation  manager  or 
the  Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Dtiil) 
hem,  for  20  years  of  service  will 
the  organization. 

Mr.  Winger  began  as  a  carrier 
boy  in  his  home-town,  Battk 
Creek,  Mich.,  and  was  on  the  cir 
culation  executive  staff  of  the  Bel- 
timore  (Md.)  Post  before  joininj 
the  Westchester  New.spapers  it 
1926. 

As  legislative  chairman  of  thj 
New  York  State  Circulation  Man 
agers  Association,  he  was  largel;  - 
responsible  for  shaping  the  carric^ 
regulation  law  which  GovenwB 
Dewey  approved  a  year  ago.  g 
Lovas  Promoted  J 

William  L.  Fanning,  vicepresi^ 
;  dent  and  general  manager  of  thd- 

1  Westchester  Group,  announced  tin 

■  promotion  of  Stephen  E.  Lovas  | 
;  Mr.  Winger’s  assistant  for  severa| 
t  years,  to  the  post  of  circulatioi 
director.  f 
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SOME  MIGHTY  TOPICAL  VIEWS  OF  THE  NEWS  IN  THIS  MONTH  OF  MAY 


'SHOT  IN  THE  ARM' 

Allry,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 


MAY  POLL 


Shanks.  Buffalo  (N'.Y.)  Evening  News 


FISHERMAN'S  LUCK 

Talburt,  Scripps-Hmvard  Newspapers 


Death  Takes  Roy  Moore, 
Publisher,  Brush  Moore 


Canton,  Ohio 

Roy  D.  Moore,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Canton  Repository 
and  Brush  -  Moore  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  died  May  I 
at  7  a.m.  in  his 
home,  Congress 
Lake,  Canton.  He 
was  66  years  of 
age. 

Members  of  the 
immediate  family 
were  at  the  bed¬ 
side  as  death 
brought  to  a  close 
a  distinguished 
newspaper  career 
that  began  46 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Moore  had  been  under  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  chronic  heart  ailment 
for  6Vi  years.  Three  years  ago 
his  physician  placed  Mr.  Moore’s 
business  and  civic  activities  on  a 
restricted  basis.  Visits  to  his  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Repository  building 
were  curtailed  and  much  of  his 
business  was  conducted  from  his 
,  home. 

^  He  gathered  with  his  Brush- 
Moore  as.sociates  for  what  was  to 
be  the  last  time  April  9  when  he 
and  Mrs.  Moore  attended  a  retire¬ 
ment  party  for  Henry  R.  Schaffner, 
general  business  manager  of  Brush- 
^  Moore  Newspapers  and  a  long-time 
j  friend. 

Missed  Conventions 
:  Mr.  Moore  had  made  arrange- 

l^ients  to  attend  the  annual  meet- 
'“g  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
'  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  in  New  York  the 


week  of  April  18  but  his  condition 
would  not  permit. 

As  chairman  of  the  governing 
board  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Moore,  in  April,  1946, 
had  introduced  Gen.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  recently  returned  from 
his  victory  in  Europe  to  the  AN  PA. 
He  had  high  hopes  of  attending 
this  year’s  banquet  where  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  was  the  speaker. 

In  partnership  with  William  H. 
Vodrey  of  East  Liverpool  and  the 
late  Louis  H.  Brush  of  Salem,  Mr. 
Moore  built  and  directed  the  group 
of  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
comprising  the  Brush-Moore  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  in  Ohio  and  Maryland. 
Mr.  Brush  died  in  June.  1948,  while 
attending  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  Philadelphia. 

For  27  years,  first  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  and  then 
as  president  and  publisher,  Mr. 
Moore  contributed  heavily  to  the 
human  as  well  as  the  business  side 
of  the  newspaper  operation  and 
the  more  than  1,100  members  of 
the  Brush-Moore  family  of  em¬ 
ployes  benefited  greatly  by  his 
guidance,  his  counsel  and  his 
friendship. 

But  his  influence  was  felt  far  be¬ 
yond  the  confines  of  his  own  news¬ 
papers  through  his  leadership  in 
such  organizations  as  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association  and  ANPA. 
An  example  of  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  was  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Award  given 
him  recently  by  ANPA.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

“Distinguished  Service  Award  to 


Roy  D.  Moore,  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  from  1931 
to  1951  .  .  .  chairman  1944-47  .  .  . 
in  recognition  and  appreciation  of 
his  devoted  service  and  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  growth  and  stature  of 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  the  field  of  adver¬ 
tising.’’ 

Came  from  Marion 

Mr.  Moore  and  his  family  came 
to  Canton  from  Marion  in  1927 
after  he,  Mr.  Brush  and  Mr.  Vodrey 
purchased  the  Repository.  The 
Moores  ultimately  established  resi¬ 
dence  at  Congress  Lake. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Moore,  he  is 
survived  by  a  son,  William  T. 
Moore,  promotion  manager  of 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  William  1.  Hershey 
of  Congress  Lake.  There  are  three 
grandchildren,  Judith  Moore, 
daughter  of  William  T.  Moore  and 
the  late  Mariorie  Steele  Moore; 
Roy  Moore  Hershey  and  William 
Thomas  Hershey. 

In  the  1944  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  he  served  as  co-chairman, 
with  John  Galbreath  of  Columbus, 
of  the  committee  for  Senator  John 
W.  Bricker  in  the  latter’s  bid  for 
the  Republican  nomination.  He 
traveled  with  Senator  Bricker 
throughout  the  country  and  helped 
direct  his  moves  at  the  Chicago 
convention. 

Mr.  Moore  was  unstinting  in  his 
contribution  to  community  effort 
and  was  a  member  and  several 
times  head  of  important  fund-rais¬ 
ing  and  business  development  com¬ 
mittees. 

He  was  president  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  A.ssociation  in  1940  and 
a  director  for  20  years  (1931-51). 
He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Publicity  and  Development 
Commission  but  asked  to  withdraw 


when  his  term  expired  April  7. 

Mr.  Moore  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  McArthur,  Vinton  County, 
Aug.  25,  1887.  He  became  a  tele¬ 
graph  messenger  for  Western 
Union  at  Columbus.  In  1908  he 
went  to  Cleveland,  where  he  be¬ 
came  a  telegrapher  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

Subsequently,  he  went  to  work 
for  the  Cleveland  bureau  of  the 
International  News  Service  and 
later  went  to  its  bureau  at  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Mr.  Moore  was  assigned  to  the 
sales  force  of  INS  in  1915.  In 
1920,  he  became  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  King  Features. 

With  Mr.  Brush,  then  owner  of 
the  Salem  News  and  the  East 
Liverpool  Review,  Mr.  Moore  pre¬ 
vailed  on  President  Warren  G. 
Harding  to  sell  the  Marion  Star. 
The  transaction  was  completed  in 
1923,  just  three  days  before  the 
President’s  ill-fated  trip  to  Alaska. 

William  H.  Vodrey  entered  the 
partnership  in  1925  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Steubenville  Herald- 
Star  from  Charles  D.  Simeral  and 
associates.  The  three  acquired  the 
Canton  Repository  from  George 
B.  Frea.se  and  associates  that 
year  and  organized  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers.  Inc.  Mr.  Brush  was 
president,  Mr.  Moore  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  and 
Mr.  Vodrey,  secretary  -  treasurer 
and  general  counsel. 

Purchase  of  the  Portsmouth 
Times,  a  half-interest  in  the  Ironton 
Tribune  and  assets  of  the  suspend¬ 
ed  Canton  Daily  News  followed 
in  1930.  The  Salisbury  Times  was 
acquired  in  1937,  the  same  year 
the  men  organized  Ohio  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  and  obtained 
control  of  Station  WHBC.  They 
bought  WPAY  in  Portsmouth  a 
year  later. 
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DIRECTORS  OF  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 


1954-55  Board  was  photographed  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Front  row:  Earle  Ludgin  of  Earle  Ludgin  &  Company,  Chicago, 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council;  Frederic  R.  Gamble,  president; 
Robert  E.  Grove  of  Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  Pittsburgh,  secretary- 
treasurer;  William  R.  Baker,  Jr.,  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  New  York, 
chairman;  Henry  G.  Little  of  Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit, 
vice-chairman;  Louis  N.  Brockway  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York, 
member  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

Middle  group:  Kenneth  W.  Akers  of  Griswold-Eshleman  Company, 
Cleveland,  director-at-large;  George  Link,  Jr.,  of  McKercher  &  Link, 
New  York,  counsel;  Victor  O.  Schwab  of  Schwab  &  Beatty,  New  York; 
J.  Davis  Danforth  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  New  York; 


(partly  obscured)  Ken  R.  Dyke  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York;  Law-  [ 
rence  Valenstein  of  Grey  Advertising  Agency,  New  York;  James  M.  t 
Cecil  of  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  New  York;  Clifford  L.  Fitzgerald  of  Daaca- 
Fitzgerald-Sample,  New  York;  and  George  C.  Reeves  of  J.  Wiktr 
Thompson  Company,  Chicago,  all  directors-at-large. 

Rear  row:  Ross  H.  Ryder  of  Ryder  &  Ingram,  Oakland;  Donald  K. 
Clifford  of  Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  &  Shenfield,  New  York;  Bloat  | 
Slade  of  Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dorrance,  Detroit;  Sture  H.  Neba  I 
of  William  B.  Remington,  Springfield,  Mass.;  and  W.  W.  Neal  of  ! 
Liller,  Neal  &  Battle,  Atlanta,  all  sectional  directors. 

(Not  present  were  Marion  Harper,  Jr.,  of  McCann-Erickson,  New 
York,  director-at-large;  Hal  Keeling,  Indianapolis,  sectional  director.l 


TIRED  ACHING  FEET 


D- Scholls  lino  pads 


•  The  Advertiser  and  The  Bfewspaper 


Scholl’s  Cloro-Vent  Foam  In-  Kagv'fVS'VYSir 
soles,”  or  “Dr.  Scholl’s  Foot  Pow- 

Another  permanent  feature  of 
Dr.  Scholl’s  ads  is  the  inevitable 
presence  of  a  line  drawing  of  a  . 

bare  human  foot,  usually  adorned  WJbt  tfrTW.R.SS»*iwi.,^ 
with  the  subject  remedy.  The  con-  „ 
stant  appearance  of  these  feet  in  JSJ„"X'Srtan 
newspaper  and  magazine  ads,  on  , 
billboards,  and  in  full-scale  plas-  Forty-five  3 

ter  renderings  on  the  counters  of 
shoe  and  drug  stores  serves  to  ^ 

make  the  human  foot  virtually  L 

a  Dr.  Scholl’s  trademark.  There  rCvv  X 
has  been  little  change  in  the  copy 
style  of  Dr.  Scholl’s  advertising, 
but  there  has  been  a  big  growth 
in  sales  of  his  products  now 
turned  out  in  10  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  U.  S.  and  six  foreign  | 

Why  Newspapers  ' 

Looking  back  over  his  50-year 
record  as  one  of  the  most  consis- 
tent  users  of  newspaper  advertis-  1 
ing.  Dr.  Scholl  told  F.AP: 

“Because  the  type  of  products 
we  manufacture  and  sell  makes  - 

potential  customers  of  everyone,  1^5^ 
it  is  necessary  that  we  keep  our  2S4niim|^>4|M 
name  constantly  before  the  larg-  ISMSuBtiySiJim 

est  audience  possible.  The  most 
effective  way  to  do  this  is  through  1949,  “sore  feet’ 
newspaper  advertising  because  strong  as  a  them 
newspapers,  after  all,  are  read  by  supplement  copy, 
everybody. 

“A  person  whose  feet  felt  all 
right  last  week  very  conceivably 
could  have  developed  a  foot  con¬ 
dition  which  today  makes  him  a 
potential  customer,”  he  continued, 
simply  “FOOT  RELIEF”  are  the  “Last  week  he  would  have  had  no 
attention  getters.  The  body  of  the  interest  in  an  advertisement  of 
ad  is  devoted  to  such  words  as  ours.  Today,  such  an  ad  may  be 
“Dr.  Scholl’s  Zino  Pads.”  “Dr.  of  intense  personal  concern  to 


Dr.  ScholPs  Foot 
Ads  50  Years  Old 


Chicago  tional  expense.  Mediawise,  how- 
For  50  years,  thanks  to  adver-  ever,  the  $400,000  expenditure  in 
tking,  Americans  have  associated  newspapers  amounted  to  approxi- 
Dr.  Schdl  with  corns,  bunions  mately  50%  of  the  firm’s  ad  dol- 
lod  fallen  arches.  lars. 

Today,  Dr.  Scholl’s  foot  aids  Total  number  of  ads  run  in 
and  remedies  are  sold  in  shoe,  newspapers  last  year  aggregated 
drui,  department  and  variety  25,708,  appearing  in  more  than 
ttoits  the  world  over.  The  only  500  newspapers,  plus  three  Sun- 
places  his  products  are  not  com-  day  supplements  —  American 
moaly  found  are  those  countries  Weekly,  This  Week  and  Parade. 

Total  linage  in  newspapers  in  1953 
CASE  Study  amounted  to  1,263,250  lines.  Dr. 

_  - -  Scholl’s  1954  newspaper  advertis- 

behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  which  ing  program  will  approximate  last 
has  proven  impenetrable  even  to  year’s  performance, 
the  promotional  efforts  of  Dr.  Avoids  Artiness 

William  Schdl,  hJ  D-  Most  of  his  ads  are  small  dis¬ 
uses  500  Newspapers  play  units,  averaging  two  to  three 

Closely  tied  in  with  constat  inches  deep  and  seldom  more  than 


Soft 

Corns 

>Jet«MiiToes 


JJNAGE  LEADERi 


local  Impact  Cannot  Be  Achieved  Without  Newspaper* 

As  ONE  of  the  major  adver-  vision;  was  promoted  to  his  grocery  division  of  Standard 

tisers  in  the  United  States,  present  post  in  June,  1952.  Brands. 

Lever  Brothers  Company  uses  From  1946  to  1949,  prior  to  During  the  period  from  1940 
a  wide  variety  of  media.  It  to  1946  he  was  associated  with 

spends  about  $13,000,000  in  ^  advertising  department  of 

new^apers  and  is  second  only  ^  Procter  &  Gamble  Company, 

to  General  Motors  Corp.  in  I  '  I  ,  .u  n  c 

the  Bureau  of  AdvertiLg’s  ^  r  ‘  V' 

listing  of  the  top  100  national  ft 

newspaper  advertisers.  I  ilW^L  ""onager  and  a  partner 

uu/  L  I-  ■  L  r  T  H.  Sportings,  retail 

We  believe  in  the  extensive  I  clothier 

use  of  newspaper  advertising,”  \&.  .  e 

says  J.  Harvey  Howells,  adver-  A  “  ®  h  n  ^A 

tising  manager  of  the  Lever  di-  .k'" 

vision.  “Maximum  local  im-  1 /  ^e  degree  of  Member  of  the 

pact  cannot  be  achieved  with-  f/ 

out  the  use  of  local  newspaper  secretary  of  the  United 

advertising.”  States  Committee  of  the  Scot- 

Born  in  riincortu^  li^h  Council. 

The  canny  Scott  and  his  wife 
reside  in  Larchmont,  N.  Y., 
where  they  are  active  in  the 
Larchmont  Yacht  Club. — R.  B. 
McI. 

;;||  No.  19  of  a  Series  Biiinmmini 


TODAY,  copy  like  this  in  more 
than  500  newspapers  still  features 
the  direct  approach,  relying  on 
such  words  as  “bunions,”  “soft 
corns”  and  “foot  relief”  to  gain 
reader  attention. 


him.  This  is  what  makes  the 
small  -  space,  regularly  -  appearing 
newspaper  ads  the  backbone  of 
our  advertising  campaigns.” 

Dr.  Scholl  speaks  from  exper¬ 
ience.  As  a  former  Indiana  farm 
boy,  who  came  to  Chicago  in 
1899  as  a  shoe  clerk,  he  has  built 
a  foot-aid  empire  that  extends 
around  the  world,  including  423 
directly  -  controlled  retail  outlets 
scattered  through  57  countries. 

His  early  work  in  shoe  stores 
led  young  Scholl  to  two  conclu¬ 
sions:  (1)  feet  were  horribly 
abused  by  their  owners;  (2)  no¬ 
thing  much  was  being  done  about 
(Continued  on  page  19) 


J.  Harvey  Howells 

Lever  Brothers  Company 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — AD  AGENCIES 


Bryan  Houston  Succeeds 
Sherman  &  Marquette 


Standard  (Ind.) 
Appoints  D'Arcy 


The  advertising  firm  of  Bryan 
Houston,  Inc.,  this  week  became 
the  successor  to  the  17-year  old 
firm  of  Sherman 
&  Marquette,  Inc. 
of  New  York. 

Announcement 
was  made  by 
Bryan  Houston, 
who  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sherman 
&  Marquette,  Inc. 
and  who  will 
continue  in  t  h  e 
same  capacity  in 
Bryan  Houston, 

Inc. 


L.  A.  Wherry,  president,  this 
week  announced  the  formation  of 
the  new  advertising  agency.  Wherry, 
Baker  &  Tilden,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
which  has  succeeded  to  the  business 
of  Sherman  &  Marquette,  Inc., 
Chicago. 

Officials  of  the  new  firm  will  be 
L.  A.  Wherry,  pre.sident;  Bruce 
Baker,  vicepresident;  L.  E.  Tilden, 
vicepresident;  Clifford  Bolgard, 
vicepresident,  and  Dorothy  J.  Steitz, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 


Houston 


Billings  of  the  Bryan  Houston 
agency  are  approximately  $20,- 
000,000  at  the  present  time. 

Officers  of  Bryan  Houston,  Inc., 
in  addition  to  Mr.  Houston,  are: 
Henry  M.  Schachte,  senior  vice- 
president;  Harry  W.  Bennett,  Jr., 
executive  vicepresident;  William 
C.  Geoghegan,  vicepresident  and 
account  supervisor;  William  R. 
Hillenbrand,  vicepresident  and  ac¬ 
count  supervisor;  F.  Winslow  Stet¬ 
son,  Jr.,  vicepresident  and  account 
supervisor;  Jesse  O.  Bickmore, 
vicepresident  and  director  of  mer¬ 
chandising;  Stanley  Freeman,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  art; 
Arkady  Leokum,  vicepresident  and 
copy  chief;  Frederick  L.  Ryner, 
vice  president  and  director  of  re¬ 
search;  William  B.  Templeton, 
vicepresident  and  director  of  ra¬ 
dio  &  TV;  John  B.  Crandall,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  media; 
Samuel  H.  Weber,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  production. 

Mr.  Houston  joined  Sherman  & 
Marquette,  Inc.  four  years  ago  as 
head  of  the  New  York  office. 
Prior  to  that  he  has  had  a  broad 
background  in  the  fields  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  business.  Before  join¬ 
ing  Sherman  &  Marquette  he  was 
executive  vicepresident  of  Lennen 
&  Mitchell,  Inc.  (now  Lennen  & 
Newell,  Inc.)  from  March  1949 
to  October  1950. 

Before  that,  he  was  executive 
vicepresident  of  PepsiXTola  Com¬ 
pany  for  two  years  and  was  with 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.  as  a  vice- 
president.  Prior  to  joining  Young 
&  Rubicam  in  1935  he  was  sales 
executive  for  a  number  of  large 
companies  including  Standard  Oil 
of  (Dhio  and  Tide  Water  Associ¬ 
ated  Oil  Company. 

Mr.  Schacte  was  formerly  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertising 
for  the  Borden  Company,  and  be- 
f'^re  that  was  with  Young  &  Rubi¬ 
cam. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  been  with  Sher¬ 
man  and  Marquette  three  years, 
and  prior  to  that  time  had  been 
advertising  manager  of  the  Good 
Luck  Division  of  Lever  Brothers 
and  spent  nine  years  at  Compton. 


McCarty  Co.  Establishes 
New  Offices.  Facilities 

As  OF  May  1,  The  McCarty 
Company,  advertising  agency,  es¬ 
tablished  offices  in  New  York  and 
Dallas  by  mergers  with  existing 
organizations.  These  will  supple¬ 
ment  the  services  of  McCarty  of¬ 
fices  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco.  This  extensive  ex¬ 
pansion  program  is  being  under¬ 
taken  to  offer  broader  facilities  to 
clients  from  coast  to  coast,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Terrell  T.  McCarty, 
president. 

In  New  York,  negotiations  have 
been  completed  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Hiram  E.  Cassidy,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  for  the  mer¬ 
ger  of  Laughlin-Wilson-Baxter  & 
Persons,  Inc.  to  hereafter  operate 
as  The  McCarty  Company  Adver¬ 
tising  Inc.,  of  New  York. 

The  predecessor  company  has 
operated  in  New  York  for  many 
years.  No  change  of  New  York 
personnel  is  contemplated.  How¬ 
ard  Persons  will  continue  to  head 
the  New  York  operations,  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  eastern  operations,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Robert  Holley,  vicepres¬ 
ident.  New  offices  are  being 
opened  at  430  Park  Avenue,  to 
occupy  50  per  cent  more  space 
than  was  utilized  in  the  former 
location. 

In  Dallas,  the  Russ  Jurgens  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  has  merged  with 
The  McCarty  Company  and  will 
operate  as  The  McCarty  Company 
of  Texas,  Inc.  Russ  Jurgens  will 
head  the  new  operation  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 
Present  personnel  is  being  in¬ 
creased  to  serve  McCarty  clients 
in  the  southwest  and  mid-conti¬ 
nent. 

In  Chicago,  H.  L.  Bauer  has 
been  appointed  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  and  Charles  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  associate  manager.  As  of 
June  1  The  McCarty  Company  in 
Chicago  is  enlarging  offices  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  entire  third  floor  of  the 
building  at  20  East  Huron  Street, 
and  additional  account  executives 
are  being  added  to  the  staff. 

Other  organizational  assign¬ 
ments  include  the  appointment  of 
Clarence  G.  Davenport  as  vice- 


Chicxgo 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  has 
appointed  D’Arcy  Advertising  Co., 
Inc.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  handle 
its  product  advertising,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dwight  F.  Benton, 
Standard’s  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  sales.  The  D’Arcy  agency  is 
opening  a  Chicago  office  to  service 
the  Standard  Oil  account. 

D’Arcy  agency  will  prepare  the 
Fall  and  Winter  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  for  Standard,  taking  over 
completely  in  October.  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
Chicago,  will  continue  to  handle 
Standard’s  institutional  advertising 
program. 

The  switch  was  decided  upon, 
said  Mr.  Benton,  to  give  the  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  “new  orienta¬ 
tion  after  a  long  period  of  friendly 
association  with  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.”  The  latter  agency  has  han¬ 
dled  Standard’s  product  advertising 
for  more  than  20  years. 


Gamble  Tells 
Of  Canada's  Ad 
Opportunities 


president  in  charge  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  office;  in  The  McCarty 
Company’s  San  Francisco  office, 
which  is  headed  by  Willard  H. 
Wilde,  vicepresident,  George  E. 
Church  becomes  associate  man¬ 
ager;  Edward  L.  Murray  has  been 
named  production  manager  in 
Chicago;  and  M.  N.  Montgomery, 
production  manager  in  Dallas. 

The  McCarty  organization,  ac¬ 
cording  to  vicepresident  H.  E. 
Cassidy,  now  serves  127  regional 
and  national  accounts,  and  is  en¬ 
tering  its  36th  year  of  operation 
under  the  same  management. 


Barnes  Resigning  July  1 

Z.  C.  (Jess)  Barnes  announces 
that  he  is  resigning  as  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  and  as 
a  partner  of  Calkins  &  Holden, 
Carlock,  McClinton  &  Smith  as 
of  July  1.  His  plans  will  be  an¬ 
nounce  later. 

Mr.  Barnes  joined  Calkins  & 
Holden  January  1.  1950  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  where  he  had  been  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales. 


Canada  is  entering  an  era  when 
advertising  may  be  more  and  more 
needed  to  aid  in  the  country’s  de¬ 
velopment,  said  Frederic  R.  Gam¬ 
ble,  president  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
this  week. 

Speaking  before  the  39th  annual 
conference  of  the  Association  of 
Canadian  Advertisers  in  Toronto, 
he  said:  “As  your  industry  shifts 
more  and  more  from  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  raw  materials  to  the  proc¬ 
essing  and  distribution  of  finished 
and  semi-finished  products,  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  will  lean  ever  more 
heavily  on  advertising  as  we  do  to 
find  customers  here  and  abroad. 

“With  your  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion,  number  of  families  and  aver¬ 
age  family  income,  your  residen¬ 
tial  construction  and  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion,”  he  said,  “your  great  Ca¬ 
nadian  advertisers  will  want  to  see 
that  avertising  is  brought  fully  into 
service. 

“In  the  United  States,  we  are  in¬ 
creasing  our  efficiency  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling.  So  some  may  ask. 
Won’t  it  be  possible  to  do  the  job 
with  a  lower  rate  of  advertising?  1 
think  not,”  Mr.  Gamble  asserted, 
“not  for  long  periods  in  peace 
time,  because  our  opportunities 
are  broadening  so  vastly.” 

Speaking  of  relations  between 
advertisers  and  agencies,  Mr.  Gam¬ 
ble  said  that  in  some  instances  “ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  are  not  work¬ 
ing  together  as  clo.sely  as  they 
might  to  make  advertising  succeed. 

Mr.  Gamble  recommended  the 
“full  partnership”  type  of  client- 
agency  relationship. 

“As  we  achieve  more  such  rela¬ 
tionships  in  the  United  States,”  he 
said,  “I  expect  that  advertising 
will  come  closer  and  closer  to  ful¬ 
filling  its  purpose  as  the  scientific 
and  efficient  multiple-salesman.” 


Van  Urk  Heads  Up 
Agency's  Plans  Board 

J.  B.  van  Urk,  widely-known 
advertising  and  public  relations 
executive,  has  been  appointed  vice- 
president  and  chairman  of  the 
Plans  Board  at  Calkins  &  Holden, 
Carlock,  McClinton  &  Smith,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  J.  Sherwood  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

His  most  recent  position  was 
with  Dowd,  Redfield  and  John¬ 
stone,  where  he  was  vicepresident 
and  business  coordinator.  Previous¬ 
ly.  Mr.  van  Urk  was  associated 
with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  for 
10  years,  and  with  Young  &  Ru- 
bicam’s  Bureau  of  Industrial  Serv¬ 
ice. 


Dromey  Heads  PR  Post 
At  Harold  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  Dromey,  formerly  public 
relations  director  of  Anderson  k 
Cairns,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  public 
relations  department  of  Harold 
Cabot  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass., 
advertising  agency,  according  to 
Harold  Cabot,  president. 

Mr.  Dromey  will  set  up  a  new 
department  handling  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  publicity  for  clients  of 
the  firm.  TTiis  will  mark  the  debut 
of  Cabot  in  the  field  of  public 
relations  as  such,  although  it  has  a 
long  record  of  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  for  clients. 


EDITOR  & 


Welbom  Appointed 

In  keeping  with  its  reported  plan' 
to  expand  its  activities  in  northern 
Ohio,  G.  M.  Basford  Company  has 
anpointed  Robert  Welbom  man¬ 
ager  of  its  Cleveland  office. 
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•  Newspaper-^AWPAIGNS 


Dr.  Scholl's 


Amoco  in  475  Papers; 
Seagram  Ups  Linage  100% 


continued  from  page  17 


it.  To  equip  himself  for  the  self- 
appointed  task  of  becoming  the 
“foot  doctor  of  the  world,”  he 
arranged  to  work  at  night  so  he 


American  Oil  Company,  only 
major  oil  firm  which  has  no  addit¬ 
ive  in  its  premium  gasoline,  this 
week  launched  its  biggest  cam¬ 
paign  in  475  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  from  Maine  to  Flori¬ 
da. 

E.  F.  Kalkhof,  Amoco’s  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  points  out  that  at 
a  time  when  most  premium  gaso¬ 
line  ads  are  telling  the  public 
about  additives  and  chemical  com¬ 
ponents  being  used  to  increase 
quality,  Amoco  is  plugging  the 
qualities  of  its  unleaded  premium 
gasoline.  Newspaper  copy  invites 
motorists  “to  make  your  own  tests 
and  come  to  your  own  conclu- 
sioDS.** 

Amoco  is  also  using  about 
5.500  billboards,  3,300  Railway 
Express  truck  posters  and  radio- 
TV. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Seagrara-Distillers  Corp.  is 
accelerating  the  pace  and  power 
of  5cagi'nm  7  Crown  newspaper 
advertising  (via  Warwick  &  Leg- 
ler,  Inc.)  this  Spring  in  a  special 
drive  that  will  increase  the  com¬ 
pany’s  newspaper  linage  100%. 
Some  218  newspapers  in  165  mar¬ 
kets  ^roughout  the  U.  S.  are 
schediifcd. 

e  I  First  advertising  for  Beech- 
Nut  Packing  Co.’s  new  instant 
coffee  broke  last  week.  Initial  ad 
(via  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.),  a 
full  pager,  appeared  April  29  in 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening 
Bulletin  which  will  carry  52,000 
lines — two  1,000-line  insertions 
weekly  for  26  weeks.  The  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Post  Standard  will 
get  the  same  schedule.  Radio-TV 
spots  will  also  be  used. 

•  Northwest  Orient  Airlines 
has  scheduled  a  series  of  full-page 
newspaper  ads  for  publication  in 
New  York  and  Detroit  on  its  fleet 
of  double-deck  Boeing  Strato- 
cruisers  to  run  on  back  pages. 

•  Three  hundred  and  600-line 
cartoon  ads  will  appear  in  112 
dailies  covering  15  states  year- 
round  to  plug  Melrose  Distillers, 
Inc.’s  Golden  Wedding  blended 
whiskey  (via  McCann  -  Erickson, 
Inc.). 

•  Color  ads  in  34  Sunday 
newspaper  magazines  are  being 
used  by  I.  M.  Moritt  Products  Co., 
makers  of  Jet  Brush  dishwasher. 
This  advertising  (via  Ray-Hirsch 
Co.,  Inc.)  is  being  backed  with 
dealer  sales  aids,  direct  mail  and 
trade  publication  copy. 

•  A  series  of  cartoon-style  ads 
(via  The  Buchen  Company)  ap- 
^aring  weekly  in  the  Louisville 
iKy.)  Courier  Journal  Sunday 
Roto  section  is  being  used  to  pub¬ 
licize  General  Box  Co.’s  corru¬ 


gated  container  operation  in  the 
Louisville  market  area.  It  is  Gen¬ 
eral’s  first  crack  at  local  market 
promotion. 

•  Sports  oddities  are  being  fea¬ 
tured  by  Quaker  Oats  Co.  in  its 
May  advertising  which  includes  a 
one-third  page  ad  in  the  Sunday 
color  comic  sections  of  Metro, 
Puck  and  the  independents. 

•  Sports  pages  of  newspapers 
in  approximately  150  markets 
were  used  last  week  prior  to 
American  Safety  Razor  Corp.’s 
four-color  spread  in  the  Satevepost 
of  May  I.  Local  newspaper  and 
spot  radio  coverage  (via  BBD&O) 
is  also  scheduled. 

•  First  use  of  four-color  ad 
(via  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby) 
in  the  news  section  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y. )  Herald  Journal 
launched  a  test  campaign  for 
“FR-S,”  a  fruit  juice  product  of 
Campbell  Sales  Co. 

•  Two-color,  lOOO-line  inser¬ 
tions  in  a  heavy  national  newspa¬ 
per  schedule  will  be  used  during 
May  and  June  by  Jack  Daniel  Dis¬ 
tillery,  Lynchburg,  Tenn.,  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  charcoal-mellowed  whis¬ 
key  (via  Gardner  Advertising). 
Large  space  ads  are  scheduled  for 
Time  magazine  plus  several  trade 
publications. 

•  How  to  beat  high  coffee 
prices  is  the  theme  of  a  new  full- 
page  ad  campaign  for  Borden’s  in¬ 
stant  coffee  now  appearing  in 
newspapers  (via  Doherty,  Clifford, 
Steers  &  Shenfield,  Inc.)  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S. 

•  Standard-Toch  Chemicals,  Inc., 
is  launching  its  first  consumer  ad 
campaign  (via  Kiesewetter,  Baker, 
Hagedorn  &  Smith)  on  the  “Auto¬ 
matic  Color  Carousel”  in  news¬ 
papers,  beginning  in  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

•  Major  newspaper  campaign 
is  being  waged  by  Johnson  Wax 
Co.  employing  half-pages  in  256 
selected  top-ranking  newspapers 
nationally.  Ads  (via  Needham. 
Louis  &  Brorby)  are  running  for 
four  consecutive  weeks  in  the 
Thursday,  food  day,  editions  until 
May  12. 

•  American  Sugar’s  ’54  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  in  300  newspapers 
in  190  key  markets  of  the  37  states 
in  which  Domino  is  marketed. 

•  A  national  newspaper  drive 
scheduled  for  later  this  year  will 
be  used  by  Bacardi  Imports,  Inc., 
new  national  distributor  for  Gil- 
bey’s  Spey  Royal  Scotch  whisky 
(via  Brooke,  Smith,  French  & 
Dorrance,  Inc.). 

•  Series  of  300-  and  600-line 
ads  for  Hiram  Walker’s  Distilled 
London  Dry  Gin  will  start  break¬ 
ing  shortly. 


could  attend  medical  school  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  He  supplemented  his 
regular  studies  at  Illinois  Medical 
College  and  Chicago  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  by  studying  every  bit  of  lit¬ 
erature  then  available  about  feet. 
By  the  time  he  was  graduated  with 
his  M.D.,  he  had  invented  and 
patented  his  first  arch  support. 

When  he  slipped  his  first  pair 
of  arch  supports  into  a  custom¬ 
er’s  shoes,  the  individual  stomped 
around  the  store  and  exclaimed: 
"That’s  a  real  foot-easer!” 

Dr.  Scholl’s  “Foot-Eazer”  is 
still  one  of  the  largest-selling 
items  in  the  company’s  line  of 
more  than  1,000  different  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  differs  from  the  1904 
model  only  in  refinement  of  de¬ 
sign. 

Promotion  Minded 

Dr.  Scholl’s  most  effective  sales 
approach  in  the  early  days  of  his 
business  was  to  walk  into  the  of¬ 
fice  of  a  shoe  store  manager,  re¬ 
move  the  skeleton  of  a  human 
foot  from  his  pocket,  and  toss  it 
on  the  desk.  He  then  would  launch 
into  a  discussion,  beginning  with 
the  anatomy  of  the  foot,  continu¬ 
ing  through  the  various  causes  of 
foot  trouble,  and  concluding  with 
a  well-documented  talk  on  the 
value  of  the  Foot-Eazer.  He  sel¬ 
dom  lost  a  sale. 

Promotionally,  Dr.  Scholl  “put 
the  nation  on  its  feet”  in  1918 
when  he  sponsored  a  series  of 
walking  contests  across  the  coun- 
trv.  Through  his  franchised  re¬ 
tail  outlets,  he  sold  pedometers, 
devices  for  measuring  the  distance 
a  person  walks.  He  offered  prizes 
to  those  who  covered  the  most 
miles  over  a  given  period  of  time. 

Equally  successful  was  the  “Cin¬ 
derella  Foot”  contest  sponsored 
bv  the  doctor.  Women  were  in¬ 
vited  to  come  into  Dr.  Scholl’s 
stores  and  leave  their  footprints 
on  the  "Pedo-Graph,”  a  device 
invented  by  the  doctor  to  meas¬ 
ure  foot  sizes  and  for  diagnosing 
weakening  arches  and  other  foot 
ailments.  A  panel  of  judges  selec¬ 
ted  the  most  perfect  foot  from 
the  thousands  of  prints  submitted. 

Boosted  Sales 

This  had  a  terrific  impact  on 
the  public  as  they  were  able  to 
compare  their  own  footprints 
against  the  perfect  and  near-per¬ 
fect  ones  prominently  displayed  in 
newspapers.  The  wave  of  national 
foot-consciousness  resulted  in  sky¬ 
rocketing  sales  for  Dr.  Scholl’s 
products. 

During  this  era  of  foot  promo¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Scholl  encountered  the 
violent  objections  of  one  newspa¬ 
per  publisher,  whose  name  Iwst 
not  to  be  mentioned  at  this  stage, 
who  objected  to  pictures  of  naked 
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human  feet  in  his  newspaper.  Dr.  \ 
Scholl  countered  with  pointed  ref-  ’ 
erences  to  semi-clad  bathing  beau-  • 
ties  then  appearing  in  the  same  \ 
paper.  Eventually,  the  callous-  '• 
pad  clad  Scholl  foot  emerged  tri-  . 
umphant.  It  has  appeared  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  same  paper  ever  since,  s 

Dr.  Scholl,  now  in  his  70’s,  be¬ 
lieves  most  of  the  world’s  foot 
troubles  are  caused  by  improper 
selection  of  footwear.  Consequent-  ^ 
ly,  he  undertook  an  educational  \ 
campaign  among  shoe  store  clerks.  '• 
He  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject 
and  launched  a  bi-monthly  maga-  i 
zine,  called  ‘The  Foot  Specialist”  ; 
which  he  edited  himself.  “The  '■ 
Foot  Specialist”  consisted  in  part  I 
of  articles  on  foot  anatomy,  foot  1 
problems  and  salesmanship.  Most-  ' 
ly,  however,  it  was  devoted  to 
news  about  retailers  of  Dr,-  t 
Scholl’s  products.  Almost  any  let-  • 
ter  or  article,  submitted  by  a  shoe  ! 
man  was  reproduced  in  the  maga-  < 
zine,  thus  fulfilling  the  journatl- 
istic  principle  that  the  best  way  ' 
to  gain  a  person’s  good  will  is  to 
put  his  name  in  print.  \ 

Dr.  Scholl  has  also  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  sponsoring  and  pro-  ' 
moting  “Foot  Comfort  Week.”  He  r 
has  bolstered  sales  at  the  retail 
level  by  forming  a  subsidiary  com-  , 
pany.  Dr.  Scholl’s  Foot  Comfort 
Shops.  Inc.,  which  operates  a  , 
nation-wide  chain  of  either  direct-  ; 
ly-owned  or  franchised  shops  in 
which  the  doctor’s  shoes  and  foot 
comfort  remedies  are  sold  exclus-  _ 
ively.  In  the  late  ’30’s,  he  sent  ' 
out  a  fleet  of  trailers,  painted  a  , 
brilliant  yellow  and  stocked  with., 
Scholl  products,  along  with  Scholl-  _ 
trained  men  to  the  shoe  stores  of 
the  nation,  bearing  the  Scholl  ^ 
message.  , 

Doctor  a  Bachelor 

A  bachelor,  the  doctor  still  de¬ 
votes  most  of  his  waking  hours  to 
his  business,  such  as  designing 
new  products,  checking  on  manu-  , 
factoring  methods,  or  planning  an 
advertising  campaign.  ; 

J.  A.  Wagner  is  advertising  di¬ 
rector  for  Dr.  Scholl’s.  Donahue 
&  Coe,  Inc.,  New  York  agency, 
handles  the  Scholl  account.  “As 
long  as  fashion,  instead  of  good 
common  sense,  dictates  our  choice 
of  footwear,  we’ll  be  in  business," 
says  Dr.  Scholl. 

m 

Quinn  Named  Media 
Director  of  DCStSS 

I>onald  H.  Quinn  has  been  ap-, 
pointed  media  director  of  Doherty, 
Clifford,  Steers  &  Shenfield,  Inc., 
and  Gerald  Gibson  has  moved  up 
to  replace  him  as  the  agency’s^ 
head  time  buyer,  it  has  been  an-, 
nounced  by  William  E.  Steers,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  over-all 
supervisor  of  media. 

Mr.  Quinn  previously  was  ad-, 
ministration  head  of  the  medial 
departnfKnt  as  well  as  head  of  th* 
time  buying  department. 

Mr.  Gibson  was  formerly  chief 
time  buyer  on  the  Borden  an4 
Pharmaco  accounts  at  DCS&S. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper— RETAIL  SURVEY 

New  Haven  Retailers  Join 
In  $30,000  Co-op  Effort 


»p  -1  ever  undertaken,”  he  .said,  “and  the 

Toy  Council  Budgot  most  impressive  results  have  been 

Set  at  $1,300X100  ''“'® 


New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hundreds  of  New  Haven  retail 
outlets  are  participating  in  a 
$30,000  cooperative  advertising 
and  promotion  campaign  to  alert 
area  residents  to  the  quality  of  the 
inillions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods 
and  services  in  the  city’s  shopping 
areas  and  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  numerous  commercial,  indus¬ 
trial,  recreational  and  cultural  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  city. 

A  long-term  program,  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  slated  for  a  minimum  of 
six  months,  according  to  Richard 
fe.  Thomas,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Besse-Richey  Co., 
and  head  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce’s  Retail  Division. 

Initial  full-page  ad  broke  in  the 
Evening  Register,  last  week. 

Ford,  Chewy  Dealers 
Fight  It  Out  in  Miami 

A  BATTLE  is  raging  on  the 
Miami,  Fla.,  home  front.  Ford 
and  Chevrolet  representatives  are 
fighting  furiously  for  the  Miami 
market  in  a  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  in  Miami  dailies. 

Basing  their  campaigns  on  fig¬ 
ures  obtained  from  R.  L.  Polk  & 


spray,  66%;  Moth  repellents, 
“Trak,”  62%;  Black  and  Decker 
home  workshop  power  tools,  68%; 
Revere  cooking  ,  utensils,  76% ; 
Goodrich  rubber  garden  hose, 
39% ;  Koroseal  plastic  garden 
hose,  66%;  Breck’s  grass  seed, 
30%;  Hy-Trous  concentrated  fer¬ 
tilizers,  65%  and  Black  Leaf  40 
garden  insecticides,  82%. 

The  survey  was  conducted  in 
464  hardware  stores,  representing 
a  sample  of  50%  of  the  outlets  in 
the  area  surveyed,  according  to 
director  Anthony  G.  Glavin. 

It  included  126  brands  in  classi¬ 
fications  ranging  from  home  work¬ 
shop  tools,  garden  tools  and  fer¬ 
tilizers  to  floor  wax  and  cooking 
utensils. 

The  data  covers  47  cities  and  is 
summarized  by  state  areas  as  well 
as  for  New  England. 

Plumbers  Find  Newspapers 
Are  'Basic  Ad  Medium* 

The  newspaper  is  the  basic  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  for  the  plumb¬ 
ing-heating  contractor. 

This  was  a  chief  point  in  two 
separate  articles  published  in  the 


Nearly  100  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  executives,  representing  79 
major  toy  manufacturers,  heard 
for  the  first  time  last  week  details 
of  Toy  Guidance  Council’s  $1,- 
300,000  public  relations  program 
for  this  year  at  a  two-hour  work¬ 
shop  meeting  in  New  York. 

TTie  major  portion  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
coordinated  tie-in  activities  on  all 
levels  of  the  industry.  The  1954 
promotion  budgets  of  the  Council 
and  those  associated  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  largest  combined  cam¬ 
paign  fund  the  toy  industry  has 
ever  experienced.  Toy  Guidance 
Council,  alone,  has  a  $1,300,000 
advertising  and  publicity  budget. 


expressed  by  jewelers  about  the 
wisdom  of  this  move  have  been 
dissipated  in  an  industry-wide  de¬ 
termination  to  make  the  promotion 
succeed.” 

Typical  of  comments  received 
by  Elgin  Watch  from  jewelers,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  importance  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  the  current 
promotion  are  the  following: 

An  Atlanta  jeweler  whose  nanne 
cannot  be  used:  “Our  newspaper 
ad  pulled  12  mail  orders  and  15 
direct  sales  in  the  store  the  first 
three  days.” 

Leon  Bauman  of  Ben  Tipp’s  lew- 
elry  Store,  Seattle,  Wash.:  “We 
were  extremely  enthusiastic  about 
this  promotion  when  it  was  an¬ 
nounced.  We  ran  a  full-page  ad 


and  the  over-all  promotional  qjj  promotion 

budgets  of  participating  manufac¬ 
turers,  wholesalers  and  retailers 
will  total  more  than  $10,000,000. 

Elgin  Watch 
Dealers  Use  Ads 

Elgin,  111. 

Jeweler  promotional  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Elgin  National  Watch 
Company’s  20  per  cent  reduction 
in  prices  is  running  as  much  as 
100  per  cent  ahead  of  the  biggest 
Christmas  season  in  the  company’s 


history. 

Early  reports  from  jewelers  given  us  activity  that  we  have  not 


and  the  response  from  direct  caDs 
in  the  store  and  from  mail  order 
have  far  exceeded  our  original  ex¬ 
pectations,  which  were  high.  The 
noteworthy  thing  is  that  we  ire 
selling  a  high  unit  of  sale.  In  spile 
of  some  local  adverse  conditions, 
our  newspaper  ad  has  shown  a  tre¬ 
mendous  drawing  power.” 

Arthur  C.  Arthur  of  Arthur’! 
Jewelers,  San  Bernardino,  Calif.: 
“Elgin’s  Spring  Time  Savings  pro¬ 
motion  is  the  smartest  move  shown 
by  any  major  watch  company  un¬ 
der  present  market  conditions.  The 
first  few  days  of  the  sale  have 


Co.,  statisticians  for  the  Automo-  .  ^  ^  •  neat-  ^.^edit  newspaper  advertising  with  seen  in  our  watch  department  for 


tive  Industry,  they  have  aroused 
the  interests  of  readers  to  a  high 
pitch. 

The  question  of  which  is  first  in 
sales,  value  and  popularity  is  the 
“hot  potato”  being  tossed  back 
and  forth  by  the  advertisers  in 
the  opposing  camps. 

The  opening  shot  was  fired  by 
the  Ford  faction  in  a  three-quarter 
page  ad.  Copy  stated  that  Ford 
was  out  front  by  thousands  in 
preference  and  sales. 

Chevrolet  came  back  with  a 
full  page  ad  refuting  their  claims 
in  an  open  letter  to  Mr.  Ford. 

Their  bombshell  exploded  with 
the  statement  that  the  Ford  ad  had 
been  based  on  a  particular  six 
month  period  to  create  in  the 
mind  of  the  public  that  Ford  was 

first  in  acceptance  while  other  journal  Completes 

figures  belied  these  facts. 

And  so  it  goes,  with  both  sides 


ing  Bttsiness,  a  trade  magazine. 

In  describing  the  successful  re¬ 
tailing  operations  of  two  plumb¬ 
ing-heating  contractors,  the  maga¬ 
zine  quotes  one  contractor  on  the 
subject  of  associating  his  firm’s 
name  and  its  merchandise  in  the 
public  mind: 

“It  is  our  belief  that  the  news¬ 
papers,  through  use  of  illustra¬ 
tions.  can  do  a  better  job  for  us 
in  this  respect  than  other  media.” 

The  publication  points  out  that 
the  other  contractor  uses  newspa- 


the  major  responsibility  for  their 
succe.ss  thus  far,  E&P  was  told. 
Elgin  announced  a  20  per  cent  re¬ 
duction  at  both  retail  and  manu¬ 
facturer’s  levels  for  six  weeks,  be¬ 
ginning  April  22. 

Heavy  Tie-In  Response 
“The  promotion  is  providing 
very  definite  evidence  that  tradi¬ 
tional  merchandising  practices  in 
the  jewelry  field  are  about  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  marked  change,”  said 
A.  L.  Rowe,  vicepresident  in 


per  space  throughout  the  year,  and  charge  of  marketing.  “Since  Elgin 


that  he  calls  such  space  “the  basic 
advertising  medium,  the  one  which 
reaches  all  groups  of  plumbing¬ 
heating  prospects  consistently.” 


girded  for  action  in  a  campaign 
which  will  certainly  sell  automo¬ 
biles  and  might  even  prove — who 
is  first. 

NENAB  Issues  Study 
Of  Hardware  Distribution 

Boston 

The  first  region-wide  study  of 
distribution  of  products  sold  at 
hardware  stores  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  England  News¬ 
papers  Advertising  Bureau. 

.  The  leader  in  retail  distribution 
in  New  England  is  Beacon  Floor 
Wax.  with  91%. ’Others  include 
Aer-A-Sol  insecticide  bombs,  gulf 


First  Consumer  Study 

PORTI  AND,  Ore. 

The  Oregon  Journal’s  first  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis  of  the  Portland 
market  has  been  completed  and 
was  previewed  at  the  April  28 
noon  luncheon  meeting  of  Oregon 
Advertising  Club. 

Explaining  the  study  of  what 
Portland  families  buy,  brands  they 
prefer,  composition  and  incomes 
of  these  families,  were  Harry  Mc¬ 
Lain.  advertising  director  of  the 
Journal;  Dick  Gifford,  promotion 
manager  of  the  newspaper,  and 
George  Griffis,  account  executive 
for  the  Journal  with  the  Portland 


announced  its  promotion  there  has 
been  widespread  discussion  of 
price  promotions  as  established  an¬ 
nual  events  in  the  jewelry  field.” 

Elgin  Watch  ran  1,498-line  ads 
in  162  newspapers  last  .April  21 
and  22.  In  each  instance,  the  " 

watch  company  urged  as  much  tie-  NgW  Ad  Mana^GTS 
in  advertising  as  possible  with  the  Named  at  Duluth 
Elgin  ad.  In  25  representative  cities 


long  time.  By  continuing  our 
advertising  we  expect  excellent 
suits  from  the  promotion  all 
through  May.” 

Miss  Barbara  Freeman,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  watch  department  of 
Buffum’s  Department  Store,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.:  “The  first  three  days 
of  the  sale  have  exceeded  our  ex¬ 
pectations.  Although  we  had  pur¬ 
chased  our  inventory  to  take  care 
of  a  sizable  increase  in  sales  over 
the  same  period  of  last  year  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  re-order 
already.  Our  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment  showed  excellent  drawing 
power  when  coupled  with  Elgin’s 
national  advertising  in  the  same 
paper.  We  are  more  than  pleased 
with  results  of  this  promotion." 


where  the  Elgin  ad  ran,  it  pro¬ 
duced  59,915  lines  of  tie-in  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  compared  with 
32,450  lines  in  connection  with  the 
best  previous  tie-in  Christmas  pro¬ 
motion. 

Mr.  Rowe  told  E&P  that  by  all 
yardsticks  that  can  be  applied  to 
the  promotion  thus  far,  the  pro¬ 
motion  will  be  the  most  successful 
merchandising  event  in  the  history 
of  the  watch  industry. 

Dealers  Enthusiastic 
“The  promotion  has  certainly 


office  of  Pacific  National  Adver-  created  more  genuine  enthusiasm 
tising  Agency.  than  any  other  program  we  have 


Duluth.  Minn. 

B.  H.  Ridder,  Jr.,  publisher,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  j 
Francis  H.  Geisenhoff  as  adver¬ 
tising  director,  and  Leo  McGreevy 
as  retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Duluth  News-Tribune  and 
Herald. 

Clem  G.  O’Neill,  ad  director 
since  1941,  resigned. 

Mr.  Geisenhoff  came  to  Duluth 
two  years  ago  from  the  St.  Pwl 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  wbert 
he  served  as  research  director  in 
advertising.  He  served  as  promo¬ 
tion  and  personnel  director  m 
Duluth. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Newspapers  Need 
*3-M*  Pitch — Kurz 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

What  does  it  take  to  sell  news-  turn-over  from  their  advertising,” 


papers  today? 

We  asked  this  question  of  Walter 
C.  Kurz,  general 
advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  be¬ 
cause  his  organ¬ 
ization  i s  con¬ 
stantly  exploring 
new  methods  of 
presenting  the 
newspaper  as  a 
basic  medium  to 
national  advertis- 


papers  today'  he  told  E&P. 

We  asked  this  question  of  Walter  “A  newspaper  salesman  can  no 
C.  Kwz,  general  longer  expect  merely  to  present 

the  advertiser  with  ABC  circula¬ 
tion  coverage  figures,  cold  linage 
tabulations,  or  mere  market  statis¬ 
tics.  The  advertiser  wants  and 
needs  help  in  interpreting  such 
data  in  terms  of  his  own  business.” 

Without  attempting  to  over¬ 
simplify  modern  methods  used  by 
the  Tribune,  Mr.  Kurz  said,  in  his 
opinion,  such  sales  techniques  fall 
..u.iv/iiu,  uu.viiio-  into  three  broad  categories: 

Kui*  1.  Interpreting  the  Medium — 

Wally  Kurz,  slim,  tall  and  long  such  as  coverage  figures  broken 
on  vigorous  ideas  when  it  comes  down  by  family  income  groups, 
to  newspapers,  stressed  most  em-  men  and  women  readers,  etc.;  lin- 
phatically  that  in  developing  mod-  age  classifications  which  show  po¬ 
em  sales  tools,  many  of  which  are  tential  sales  possibilities  for  par- 
adapted  from  the  field  of  applied  ticular  products;  newspaper  read- 
research,  it  is  generally  assumed  at  ing  habits  in  terms  of  selling  op- 
the  Tribune  that  newspapers  are  portunities. 

NOT  on  trial  as  an  advertising  2.  The  Market  —  interpreted 
medium.  again  in  terms  of  what  per  capita 

“The  job  of  selling  newspaper  sales  and  other  basic  market  data 
advertising  today  is  a  job  of  inter-  really  mean  to  the  advertiser  in 
preting  our  markets  and  our  me-  his  particular  field,  together  with 
dium  in  terms  that  will  aid  adver-  deep-rooted  marketing  information 
tisers  to  get  more  actual  sales  gained  from  consumer  panel  re- 


' Future  of  America' 
Kits  Sent  to  Papers 

The  Advertising  Council,  Inc., 
this  week  mailed  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.  S.  kits  contain¬ 
ing  proofs  of  page-  and  1,200-line 
ads  on  the  much-discussed  “Fu¬ 
ture  of  America”  campaign.  Mats, 
free  of  charge,  are  available 
through  the  Council. 

Purpose  of  the  campaign  is  to 
combat  the  psychology  of  depres¬ 
sion;  re-affirm,  with  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures,  America’s  dynamic  and  con¬ 
tinuing  growth;  and  to  present  the 
true  story  of  the  future  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

ports  and  continuing  market  re¬ 
search. 

3.  Motivation — a  new  approach 
in  newspaper  selling,  based  on  ex¬ 
ploring  human  behavior  to  find  out 
why  people  do  things  they  do;  and 
to  influence  advertisers  to  create 
the  kind  of  advertising  copy  that 
will  cause  readers  to  respond  in 
terms  of  sales. 

Starts  with  Planning 

Such  an  over-all  approach,  he 
said,  begins  at  the  planning  level 
and  not  after  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  are  .set  to  run.  “When  the 
advertiser  is  furnished  with  sound 
interpretive  information  about  our 
medium,  our  market  and  motiva¬ 
tion  factors  for  his  own  product, 
he  is  in  a  more  receptive  mood 
to  listen  to  our  recommendations 


as  to  how  hi.s  newspaper  aavcrtts-  I 
ing  can  be  improved  and  employed  I 
to  better  advantage,”  he  asserted.  ■ 
“Our  consumer  franchise  presen-  I 
tations,  for  example,  give  the  ad-  I 
vertiser  a  clue,  at  least,  as  to  how  | 
people  in  our  market  feel  about  j 
the  whole  general  area  in  which  he  | 
operates,”  said  Mr,  Kurz.  “We 
begin  by  presenting  to  him  an  in¬ 
telligent  interpretation  of  market 
information,  consumer  motivation  . 
as  regards  his  own  product,  and  j 
then  an  interpretation  of  the  place  j 
of  our  medium.”  1 

In  the  motivation  field,  the  Trib¬ 
une  has  employed  the  services  of 
Social  Research,  Inc.,  Chicago,  in 
making  four  significant  studies. 
These  studies  have  covered  funda¬ 
mental  human  attitudes  and  b^ 
havior  toward  beer,  cigarettes,  an- 
tomobiles,  soaps  and  detergents. 

More  Meaningful 
“The  whole  objective  of  these 
four  studies  has  been  to  present  to 
advertisers  a  ‘better  feel’  of  their 
problems  in  terms  of  consumer  r^ 
action,  so  they  can  communicate 
their  advertising  messages  throuffc 
our  medium  with  better  results," 
he  explained.  “In  others  words,  we 
have  tried  to  make  our  marketing 
information  more  meaningful  to 
the  advertiser.  With  each  study  we 
have  been  able  to  improve  on  the 
meaningfulness  of  this  information. 
And  in  each  case,  manufacturers 
and  their  advertising  agencies  have 
welcomed  this  sort  of  information 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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PRODUCTION  PRESS 

FOR  MEDIUM-SIZE  DAILIES 


The  DEK-A-TUBE  is  an  economical  press  offering  the 


many  advantages  of  efficient  tubular  operation — only  one 
stereotype  plate  per  page — along  with  a  wide  range  of 
flexibility  for  both  color  and  black-and-white  printing. 
Page  capacity  ranges  from  4  to  48  pages. 


It  is  designed  to  fit  into  any  pressroom,  especially 


where  space  is  limited.  And  it  is  built  to  grow  with  the 


newspaper — decks  can  be  added  as  needed,  increasing 


page  capacity  without  additional  floor  space,  dek-a-tube 
Presses  can  be  arranged  with  two,  three  or  four  decks 


or  twinned. 


in  tandem 


The  DEK-A-TUBE  is  equipped  with  roller  and  ball  bear¬ 


ings  throughout. 


DEK-A-TUBE  operation  allows  a  publisher  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  newspaper  in  multiples  of  two  pages,  thus 
meeting  fluctuations  in  advertising  linage  from  day  to 
day  in  the  most  efficient  way,  with  a  minimum  use  of 
newsprint  and  manpower. 

Any  printing  couple  may  be  used  for  color,  allowing  an 
extreme  range  of  flexibility  for  either  spot  color  or  process 
color  printing. 

The  DEK-A-TUBE  was  engineered  for  accessibility,  as  well 
as  for  fine  printing  qualities.  All  adjustments  and  controls 
are  within  convenient  reach  .  .  .  there  is  ample  working 


space  between  units,  making  it  easy  to  plate  up  and  web 
up  .  .  .  removable  fountain  pans  facilitate  color  changes 
and  save  ink  . . .  and  quick  plate  lockup  speeds  operations. 

Goss  Continuous  Ink  Feed  System  assures  an  even 
flow  of  ink,  from  inching  to  full  speed. 

The  heavy-duty  folder  has  a  capacity  of  48  pages.  A 
quarter-page  fold  is  optional,  at  extra  cost.  The  page 
cut-off  is  UVa  inches. 

Maximum  speed  is  30,000  standard  format  papers 
an  hour. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


FULL  LINE  OF  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  Illinois 
World’s  largest  manufoctwrer  of  newspaper,  magazine  and  rotogravure  presses. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — PR  ROUNDUP 

PR  Needs  in  Next  Decade 
Subject  of  New  Survey 


Where  does  public  relations  go 
from  here? 

Verne  Burnett,  celebrating  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  his  public  relations  firm  of 
Verne  Burnett  Associates,  polled 
members  of  his  staff  on  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  10  greatest 
needs  for  public  relations  in  the 
next  10  years. 

“In  the  voting  among  our  asso¬ 
ciates  the  most  importance  was 
placed  on  two  things — achieve¬ 
ment  of  higher  ethical  standards 
and  self-policing  practices  in  the 
future  and  an  increased  recogni¬ 
tion  of  public  relations  as  a  vital 
part  of  management,”  Mr.  Burnett 
said  in  summarizing  the  findings. 

Staff  members,  voting  on  a  list 


of  20  suggestions,  chose  these  10 
as  the  most  important,  in  order 
of  preference: 

•  Further  development  of  pro¬ 
fessional  standards,  extension  of 
ethical  practices,  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  self-policing  mechanisms. 

•  Greater  recognition  of  the 
value  of  public  relations  as  a  high 
level  management  function. 

•  Better  service  to  clients  and 
employers  by  public  relations 
practitioners,  through  more 
knowledge,  training,  and  improved 
techniques. 

•  Official  acceptance  of  public 
relations  counseling  as  a  profes¬ 
sion. 

•  Increased  awareness  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  public  rela¬ 


tions  by  organizations  and  persons 
needing  public  relations  services. 

•  More  and  better  academic 
training  in  phases  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  resulting  in  college  degrees; 
also  better  night  school  and  cor¬ 
respondence  courses  for  teaching 
public  relations. 

•  Better  understanding  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  by  opinion  leaders 
and  the  general  public. 

•  Organized  efforts  whereby 
public  relations  personnel  can  ren¬ 
der  maximum  service  to  charities, 
education,  and  other  worthy  caus¬ 
es. 

•  Better  understanding  of  the 
role  of  the  public  relations  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  media  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  continued  improvement 
of  relationships  with  the  media. 

•  More  trainee  jobs  in  public 
relations  for  qualified  young  peo¬ 
ple. 

Runner-up  suggestions  included 
cabinet  rank  for  public  relations 
in  the  national  government, 
strengthening  of  professional  so¬ 
cieties,  greater  exchange  of  case 


covers 
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The  Dallas  Morning  News  is  the  only 
newspaper  that  effectively  delivers  the  larger, 
72-county  Dallas  Market— 3V4*million 
people  with  4^4*  billions  to  spend. 
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DALLAS’  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER 

Circulation  192,229  —  Sundays  200,701 

tPubli%hf's  stoi9m0nt:  March  3t,  19S4t 

More  people  BUY  The  News . . .  more  people  READ  The  News . . . 
more  people  are  INFLUENCED  by  The  News  than  any  ether 
North  Texas  newspaper. 
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studies  among  public  relation 
practitioners,  more  and  better  puk 
lie  relations  literature,  and  addi 
tional  research  in  the  field. 

To  Be  Proificient  PR  Man 

One  Must  Be  Gtood  Listena 

To  BE  proficient  in  the  field  of 
public  relations  one  must  be  i 
good  listener,  particularly  to  thost 
who  make  up  the  audience  yoi 
want  to  reach.  This  was  the  ad 
vice  of  William  H.  Collins,  prtsi 
dent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  ani  * 
a  national  director  of  the  PubK; 
Relations  Society  of  America,  a  ‘ 
the  recent  second  annual  College 
Public  Relations  and  Publicity 
Workshop  sponsored  by  the  Pitts 
burgh  Courier  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Collins,  who  is  director  of 
advertising  for  Dravo  Corporation, 
Pittsburgh,  spoke  at  a  lunchtw 
session  opening  the  affair. 

Public  relations  people,  said  Mr 
Collins,  “must  realize  they  art 
cast  in  the  role  of  communicators, 
not  bent  on  forcing  a  certain  list 
upon  those  willing  to  listen— not 
being  propagandizers — but,  rather, 
through  words  and  action,  pro¬ 
viding  a  synthesis  of  ideas,  target¬ 
ing  these  thoughts  where  they  art 
desired. 

“We  also  must  realize  this  is  i 
two-way  street  and  continue  in 
close  sympathy  with  our  publics 
so  we  may  interpret  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  desires  to  our  ovri 
groups.  To  achieve  these  ends,  it 
is  essential  that  we  go  far  beyond 
the  superficial  —  that  we  really 
know  our  audience,  the  words  they 
use  and  their  ideas.” 

Booklet  Seeks  To  Clarify 
'Public  Relations'  Role 

To  MANY  company  executivtN 
and  employes,  particularly  sales¬ 
men,  the  words  public  relations 
mean  little  or  nothing.  They  con¬ 
sider  it  something  intangible  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  their  par¬ 
ticular  operation. 

The  error  in  this  type  of  think¬ 
ing  is  clearly  brought  out  in  a  new 
booklet,  “Birth  of  a  Salesman." 
iust  produced  by  Charlie  (C.  S.1 
Watson,  vicepresident  of  public 
relations,  O’Keefe’s  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont.  Thb 
28-page  booklet  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  sales  representatives 
of  the  brewing  company,  illus¬ 
trates  how  the  type  of  selling  used 
25  years  ago  has  been  replaced 
by  a  new  selling  technique  todav 
To  quote  from  the  book,  “the  fel¬ 
low  who  makes  sales  that  stick, 
and  that,  in  our  book,  means  re¬ 
peaters.  is,  first  of  all,  a  public 
relations  man.” 

a 

Study  Weekly  Rotes 

Carbondale,  Ill- 

Southern  Illinois  Univeraty 
journalism  department  has  received 
a  grant  of  $200  from  the  National 
Editorial  Association  to  inake  a 
study  of  national  advertising  rates 
of  10,000  weekly  newspapers. 
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Just  ofF  the  press— the  sixth  edition  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Institute’s 
series  of  reference  books  for  editors,  publishers  and  writers. 

Colorful,  easy-to-read  charts,  graphs  and  maps  provide  the  up-to-date 
facts  and  figures  you  need  for  preparing  or  editing  timely  articles 
on  coal  and  related  industries. 

In  this  book  is  complete  data  on  fuel  resources,  energy  consumption 
and  coal’s  role  in  electric  power  generation.  You  will  also  find  here 
a  wealth  of  information  on  the  origin  of  coal,  new  mining  methods, 
exciting  advances  in  coal  chemistry,  research,  wages  and  mine 
safety,  as  well  as  other  information  of  general  interest. 

This  facts  book  makes  an  invaluable  addition  to  any  “working”  library. 
For  your  free  copy,  write  to: 

BITUMIHOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 
Southern  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  8,  1954  ' 


Free... handy  reference  on  coal 
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Newspapers  Best  Medium, 
IGA  Adman  Tells  Grocers 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Newspaper  advertising  was 
commended  as  “the  best  medium 
to  employ  in  order  to  successfully 
sell  the  American  people,”  by  Or¬ 
ville  Johler,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  advertising  and  promotions  for 
Independent  Grocers’  Alliance 
(IGA)  stores,  when  he  addressed 
members  of  the  National  American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
here  last  week. 

Mr.  Johler,  who  places  IGA  ads 
in  2,185  newspapers  weekly,  mak¬ 
ing  IGA  one  of  the  biggest  food 
advertisers  in  the  country,  told  his 
audience: 

Credits  Newspapers 

“IGA  today  stands  as  the  world’s 
second  largest  food  retailing  organ¬ 
ization  in  both  volume  and  num¬ 
ber  of  stores,  and  much  of  our 
success  can  be  credited  to  our 
newspaper  advertising  program. 
We  have  found  that  as  our  news¬ 
paper  advertising  increases,  so  does 
our  sales  volume  increase.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  is  by  far  the 
most  effective  instrument  available 
for  selling  food  at  the  retail 
level.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  must  produce  ads  today  aimed 
at  the  modern  mobilized  customer, 
if  he  wants  to  retain  that  custom¬ 
er’s  store  loyalty.  He  listed  five 
“DO’S”  and  five  “DON’TS”  that 
should  be  employed,  saying: 

“There  are  five  very  important 
‘DO’S’  we  must  follow  in  food  ad¬ 
vertising  in  order  to  develop  a 
program  that  pays  off  at  the  cash 
register  level.  These  are: 

“1.  Every  retail  food  page  should 
contain  an  eye-stopper  or  it  should 
never  be  used. 

“2.  Develop  retail  food  advertis¬ 
ing  to  sell  the  store  as  well  as  the 
merchandise. 

“3.  Make  all  food  pages  appetiz¬ 
ing  as  well  as  appealing. 

“4.  Feature  the  profit  item  a  con¬ 
sumer  can  be  led  to  buy,  as  well 
as  the  wanted  or  leader  items. 

“5.  Make  every  food  ad  flexible, 
becau.se  no  two  markets  are  alike 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
all  business  is  local.” 

He  also  listed  five  “DON’TS,’ 
saying: 

“DONT  crowd  retail  food  pages 
with  leaders  or  low-profit  items. 
High-profit  items  are  purchased 
every  day,  so  why  shouldn’t  we  sell 
them? 

“DONT  fail  to  get  eye-stopping 
appeal  into  every  advertisement. 
We  must  stop  the  readers  before 
we  have  a  chance  to  sell  them. 

“DONT  prepare  just  a  food  ad 
— always  produce  a  strong  selling 
sales  message. 

“DONT  forget  that  eye-appeal 


in  the  way  of  illustrations  is  every 
bit  as  important  as  the  package 
appeal  of  the  merchandise  on  the 
store  shelves. 

“DONT  spend  all  your  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar  telling  people  you  are 
giving  merchandise  away  below 
cost.” 

Mr.  Johler  continued  by  ex¬ 
plaining  the  IGA  unit  system  of 
advertising  which  makes  each 
newspaper  ad  adaptable  to  the 
needs  of  a  local  market.  He  said: 

“The  IGA  unit  system  of  food 
advertising  divides  each  newspaper 
ad  into  64  units.  In  this  way, 
shifts  can  be  made  to  fit  the  spe¬ 
cific  needs  of  the  local  market  with¬ 
out  altering  the  effectiveness  of  the 
over-all  appearance  of  the  ad.  Our 
wholesalers  have  available  all  of 
the  illustrations  we  use  in  the  form 
of  one-unit,  two-unit  and  four-unit 
mats.  If  we  feature  roast  beef  in 
one  of  our  pages  and,  at  the  local 
level,  it  is  necessary  to  change  this 
to  ham,  pork  or  lamb — then  this 
can  be  done  simply  by  merely  sub¬ 
stituting  a  mat  of  the  other  item. 
The  same  would  hold  true  with 
produce  or  groceries.” 

He  also  stressed  the  necessity  of 
merchandising  by  stating: 

“Retailers  should  be  convinced 
that  merchandising  and  promotion 
are  to  newspaper  advertising  what 
premium  gasoline  is  to  a  high  com¬ 
pression  automobile  engine.  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  follow-through  at 
the  retail  level,  with  repeated  im¬ 
pact  at  the  point  of  purchase,  are 
the  missing  links  that  will  lead  to 
the  final  objective.” 

■ 

New  Linage  Records 
Follow  Consolidation 

Salem,  Ore. 

The  Oregon  Statesman  and  Cap¬ 
ital  Journal,  wlhich  consolidated 
Jan.  1,  set  an  all-time  advertising 
linage  record  in  April. 

The  Statesman,  morning  and 
Sunday,  carried  870,127  lines;  the 
Capital  Journal,  evening,  carried 
857,626,  for  a  total  of  1,727,753. 
This  exceeded  the  previous  high 
month,  December,  1953,  by  135,- 
795  lines. 

The  two  newspapers  have  shown 
increases  in  each  advertising  clas¬ 
sification  for  each  of  the  four 
months  since  the  consolidation. 
E.  A.  Brown  is  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  and  Robert  Sprague  is  associate 
director. 

■ 

Reps  for  Maine  Paper 

Lewiston,  Me. 

The  Maine  Sunday  News  has 
appointed  James  L.  Lenox,  New 
York,  and  E.  A.  Faulkner,  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  represenatives. 
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Bernard  Says  | 
Openings  Await  • 
Keen  Salesmen 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

More  than  200  persons  attemkd 
the  first  Advertising  Clinic  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Apnl 
23-24,  sponsored  by  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Carolina.s  and  the  f 
school  of  journalism. 

About  150  members  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staffs  of  the  newspapen 
of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
students  in  the  advertising  classes, 
participated. 

The  clinic  was  conducted  by 
Clyde  Bedell,  noted  consultant  on 
retail  advertising.  The  luncheon 
speaker  was  Don  Bernard,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  and  Times-Herald 
and  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Bernard  stressed  the  view 
that  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the 
field  for  good  ad  salesmen. 

“I  know  of  a  number  of  open¬ 
ings  right  now,”  he  said,  “for  sales¬ 
men  who  have  enthusiasm  for  their 
work,  willingness  to  work  hard, 
technical  knowledge,  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  get  along  with  people.” 

He  said  he  thought  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  for  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  to  provide  an  apprentice 
period  of  training  for  students. 

■ 

ATA  Issues  Enlarged 
Ad  Production  Book 

A  revised  and  enlarged  second 
edition  of  its  “ATA  Advertising 
Production  Hand  Book”  has  been 
published  by  the  Advertising 
Typographers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

The  new  ATA  hand  book  re¬ 
tains  the  basic  technical  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  first  edition  which, 
written  by  Don  Herold  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1947,  demonstrated  its 
usefulness  to  several  thousand 
readers  as  an  aid  to  better  adver¬ 
tising  typography.  The  new  book, 
however,  has  more  than  20  addi¬ 
tional  pages  of  new  features  which 
enhance  its  value  as  a  practical 
work-a-day  reference  book  and 
educational  manual.  The  revisions 
and  additions  were  prepared  by 
Harry  L.  Gage,  well-known  graph¬ 
ic  arts  consultant  and  printing 
educator,  in  collaboration  with  a  ^ 
special  committee  of  the  associa-  ) 
tion.  Price:  $3.00. 

■ 

Ad  Scholarship  Set  Up 

The  Burke  Dowling  Adams  Ad¬ 
vertising  Scholarship  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Georgia.  Made  possible  by 
the  interest  and  generosity  of  the 
Atlanta  advertising  executive 
whose  name  the  scholarship  bear^ 
this  scholarship  will  cover  the  tui¬ 
tion  fees  for  a  full  academic  year- 
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in  Akron, 
Ohio! 


Akron  is  big!  Akron  is  grow¬ 
ing!  Akron  is  unique — ^because 
you  can  reach  its  trading  area 
population  of  530,943  through 
its  only  newspaper,  The  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  with  an  even¬ 
ing  circulation  of  153,025  and 
Sunday  circulation  of  160,593. 
Compare  markets,  coverage, 
costs  —  and  you’ll  put  Akron 
on  your  ‘must’  list. 


AKRON 

BEACON  JOURNAL 

EVENING  &  SUNDAY 


CLASSIFgD  CLINIC 

Want  Ads  Influence 
Brand  Name  Sales  Too 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


That  newspapers  alone  have 
double  impact  for  bringing  Brand 
Names  to  the  attention  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  has  again  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  participation  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapers  in  Brand 
Names  Week  in  classified  as  well 
as  display.  Brand  names  are  of 
utmost  significance  to  the  consum¬ 
er  who  is  buying  a  used  product. 
Here  the  basic  economic  principle 
— caveat  emptor,  “Let  the  buyer 
beware”  is  at  work,  because  in 
most  cases  the  prospective  buyer 
does  not  know  the  classified  adver¬ 
tiser  and  his  only  guide  is  the 
brand  name. 

CAMs  are  urged  by  Robert  L. 
Lueckel,  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle 
Times,  ANCAM’s  Brand  Names 
chairman,  to  tell  manufacturers 
about  newspapers’  one-two  brand 
names  punch  so  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  will  encourage  their  local 
outlets  to  promote  their  used  brand 
name  merchandise  through  local 
classified  columns. 

Such  encouragement  might  well, 
as  has  been  urged  here,  take  the 
form  of  partial  subsidy  of  such 
classified  by  the  factory.  Clearing 
the  dealers’  shelves  of  trade-in 
merchandise  as  well  as  last  year’s 
models  via  classified  will  free  cap¬ 
ital  and  space  for  promoting  cur¬ 
rent  models  in  display.  Here  is  the 
type  of  letter  that  Bob  Lueckel 
suggests  be  sent  to  manufacturers: 
“Dear  VIP: 

I  “Perhaps  you  are  unaware  that 
the  Classified  Advertising  Depart- 
I  ment  of  your  local  newspaper,  and 
j  just  about  all  the  newspapers 
;  throughout  the  country,  are  help- 
I  ing  you  increase  the  worth  of  your 
product  at  no  cost  to  you.  The  next 
time  you  read  your  newspaper 
turn  to  the  classified  section,  and 
notice  how  many  rimes  you  see  the 
name  of  your  product  in  a  Want 
Ad  for  some  person  trying  to  sell 
merchandise.  Every  day  of  the 
year,  especially  this  week  which  is 
National  Brand  Names  Week,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  managers  through¬ 
out  the  nation  are  urging  their 
salespeople  to  encourage  sellers  of 
merchandise  to  put  the  brand  name 
in  the  ad.  This  gives  your  mer¬ 
chandising  program  add^  impetus 
because  every  purchaser  of  one  of 
your  used  (name  article)  can  be¬ 
come  a  satisfied  user  of  your  prod¬ 
uct,  and  thus  a  potential  new  pur¬ 
chaser. 

“This  raises  another  question 
you  may  not  have  thought  of. 
Since  your  retailers  must  sell  their 
used  merchandise  before  they  can 
purchase  more  of  your  merchan- 
'  dise,  isn’t  it  logical  to  assume  thaf 


you  can  increase  your  business  by 
helping  your  retailer  sell  his  trades 
taken  in  on  your  product? 

“We  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Want  Ad  columns  of  any  of 
your  dealers’  local  newspapers  are 
the  fastest  and  most  inexpensive 
way  for  him  to  sell  his  used  mer¬ 
chandise. 

“Thank  you  for  this  opportun¬ 
ity.” 

Replacement  Statistics 

The  whole  subject  of  trade-ins 
has  recently  been  cited  by  mer¬ 
chandising  men  in  fields  ranging 
from  autos  to  zithers  as  the  key  to 
the  maintenance  of  peak  produc¬ 
tion.  An  article  in  the  March  is¬ 
sue  of  Electrical  Merchandising 
.stated  the  problem  but  gave  no 
clue  to  the  solution.  Sylvia  Porter, 
New  York  Post  columnist  on  busi¬ 
ness  affairs,  quoted  the  following 
post-War  II  statistics: 

“On  refrigerators,  replacements 
accounted  for  74.6%  of  all  retail 
sales  in  1953,  against  only  23.2% 
in  1946.  (That  means  only  25.4% 
of  the  sales  were  to  ‘new’  buyers.) 

“On  ranges,  replacements  ac¬ 
counted  for  44.1%  of  all  retail 
sales  last  year,  against  21.8%  in 
1946. 

“On  washers,  replacements  ac¬ 
counted  for  71.6%  of  all  sales, 
against  28.3%  in  1946. 

“And  on  vacuum  cleaners,  re¬ 
placements  represented  72.1%  of 
all  sales,  against  42.6%  in  1946. 

“Even  more  revealing  is  the  up¬ 
surge  in  trade-ins.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  trade-ins  are  involved  in  47% 
of  all  sales  of  refrigerators  now, 
against  less  than  1%  in  1946. 

“It’s  an  unmistakable  trend. 
What  does  it  mean?” 

It  is  obvious  that  the  American 
penchant  for  effective  advertising 
and  merchandising  has  placed 
modern  conveniences  such  as  re¬ 
frigerators,  washing  machines,  ra¬ 
dios,  TV  sets,  automobiles,  etc.,  in 
virtually  every  household.  Now, 
to  keep  business  humming,  Amer¬ 
ican  salesmanship  and  ingenuity 
must  replace  those  still  workable 
but  obsolete  models  with  new  and 
improved  models.  On  this  score, 
Sylvia  Porter  writes: 

‘To  retailers,  the  challenge  is 
similarly  obvious: 

“They  must  find  workable  ways 
to  accept  our  old  appliances  in 
trade  for  new  ones  and  still  be 
able  to  make  a  profit.  When  the 
dealers  meet  this  challenge,  they 
will  be  able  to  stop  fretting  about 
the  competition  from  discount 
houses  and  others  not  accepting 
trade-ins. 

“As  for  us,  well,  while  we  need 
EDITOR  & 


not  be  ‘suckers’  for  anything  net  1 
we  can  be  alert  to  worthwhile  in!  ■ 
provements,  we  can  patronize  the* 
who  will  give  tis  good  trade-a 
values. 

“The  simple,  easy  days  in  tk 
appliance  field  are  gone.  Thbii 
an  increasingly  complicated,  com- 
petitive  era — and  those  who  come 
out  on  top  of  it  will  be  those  who 
grasp  just  how  complex  an  en 
it  is.” 

Wayne  Moores,  CAM,  Charloitt 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  has  made  a  mail, 
ing  piece  of  this  feature  by  re¬ 
printing  the  entire  column  and  cir¬ 
cling  the  latter  quotation  in  heavy 
black  crayon.  He  added  this  note; 

“There  IS  a  workable  way,  a^ 
cept  trade-ins  and  advertise  thea 
where  most  people  look-in  the 
Household  Goods  columns  of  the 
Observer’s  Classified  Section;  47,. 
123  such  ads  appeared  there  las 
year.” 

If  CAMs  can  follow  up  this  eco¬ 
nomic  trend  and  establish  classi¬ 
fied  as  firmly  as  a  dealer's  outlet 
for  such  merchandise  as  it  has  with 
the  private  consumer,  many  see  h 
the  “miscellaneous  for  sale”  classi¬ 
fication  a  bonanza  of  linage. 

*  * 

Too  late  to  classify  —  Felit 
Bryan,  fcMinerly  CAM  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times  HenU 
has  joined  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press  as  assistant  classified 
advertising  manager.  .  .  .  Lester  P. 
Jenkins,  CAM,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times,  greeted  the  opening  of  the 
baseball  season  with  a  full  pap 
automotive  special  carrying  a  ban¬ 
ner  in  color  reading  “These  auto 
dealers  are  WINDING  UP  to  play 
ball  with  you!” 

■ 

Nebraska  Press 
Awards  Given  Out 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

W.  F.  (Bill)  Greenlee,  Oshkosh, 
publisher  of  the  Garden  Countj 
News,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Nebraska  Press  Association  at 
the  recent  meeting. 

A  general  excellence  contest,  in 
which  there  were  75  entries,  re¬ 
sulted  in  top  awards  to:  Wayiu 
Herald,  Neligh  News,  Bertrmi 
Herald,  and  Douglas  County  Ga¬ 
zette. 

(Community  Service  Award  whi¬ 
ners,  who  were  given  a  plaque  and 
$200  each,  were:  Osceola  Record. 
Blair  Pilot  -  Tribune,  J  ohnson 
County  Courier,  and  Albion  Sew. 

Winners  of  the  agricultural  con¬ 
test  (plaques  and  $100)  were: 
Hastings  Daily  Tribune,  Wayne 
Herald,  Neligh  News,  Curtis  En¬ 
terprise,  and  Gretna  Breeze. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  was 
given  a  special  Ak-Sar-Ben  award 
for  its  support  of  soil  conservatioo. 
■ 

Classified  in  Cuba 

Havmu 

Diario  de  la  Marina  publish^ 
1 8  pages  of  classified  advertising  m 
its  Feb.  28  issue,  a  new  record  to 
Cuban  newspapers.  More  Su* 
5,800  accounts  were  represented- 
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Insurance  and 
Industrial 
Recognition  of 


No.  Eight  of  a  Series 


eC\' 


Chiropractic 


Many  large  industrial  corporations  are  appointing  doctors  of  chiropractic  to  their  staffs  to  cor¬ 
rect  industrial  injuries  of  their  employees.  Their  recognition  of  the  benefits  of  chiropractic 
treatment  has  come  about  through  extensive  research  by  corporations  on  the  maintenance  of 
steady  production.  Economy  and  the  well-being  of  their  employees  are  the  basic  considerations  in 
production  research.  Previously  lost  man-hours  of  production  are  eliminated  or  reduced  through  the 
expert  services  of  doctors  of  chiropractic  to  employees  in  many  types  of  industrial  injuries  and 
occupational  disorders.  Chiropractic  care  is  authorized  in  industrial  cases  under  the  Workman’s 
Compensation  Acts  in  most  states,  and  surveys  reveal  the  average  cost  is  lower  and  the  disability 
time  is  shortened  as  a  result  of  expert  physical  and  mechanical  treatment. 

Paralleling  the  rise  of  chiropractic  association  with  industry  is  the  recognition  accorded  by  in¬ 
surance  companies.  Today,  more  than  500  insurance  companies  are  recognizing  the  benefits  of 
chiropractic  treatment  and  are  paying  the  claims  of  policyholders  who  have  been 
returned  to  work  after  chiropractic  treatment.  This  is  highly  significant  because 
insurance  companies  form  their  own  decisions  and  base  their  policies  on 
statistics — down-to-earth  facts,  as  shown  by  day-to-day  figures.  “X 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  in  the  rise  of  chiropractic  is  the  fact  that  the  ^  ^ 

injured  worker  himself,  by  consent  of  the  industry,  makes  his  own  choice  and  ^ 
consults  a  doctor  of  chiropractic  when  it  is  considered  that  the  physical  and  me- 
chanical  approach,  rather  than  the  chemical,  is  indicated  to  alleviate  his  discomfort 
and  correct  his  condition.  ^  ^|f\\v 


Upon  request  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  further  infor¬ 
mation  aTOut  any  phase  of  this  modern  science  of  healing. 


NATIONAL  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSOCIATION 


WEBSTER  CITY,  IOWA 
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Everything  in 
BALTIMORE 
revolves 


1  around 


MORNING'EVENINGJUKDiY 


Breakfast  Briefs 

West  Side  lady  called  to  report 
with  delight  that  she  found  her  six- 
month-old  boy  with  his  foot  in  his 
mouth.  She’s  sure  he'll  grow  up  to 
to  be  vice-president. 

*  *  >ii 


Advice  to  to  modern  young  man 
setting  out  to  make  a  million:  Go 
to  Texas  or  FHA. 

From  The  Clcvrlaitil  Fluiii  Dealer 


LOUISVILLE  BELONGS 
ON  ANY 

SUPPLEMENT  SCHEDULE 
DID  YOU  KNOW? 

The  303.238  circulation  total  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  Mug’azine 
is  greater  than  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  33  Tliis  Week  new'Hpap<‘r8  .  .  . 
ranks  above  more  than  half  of  the 
26  American  Weekly  newspap<*rs 
.  .  .  ranks  above  all  but  three  of  the 
total  of  38  Parade  newspapers. 

Send  for  your  froo  copy  of  e  new  focfuof 
study  of  newspaper  supplements.  Writ# 
fo.*  Promotion  Deportment,  The  Couritr* 
Journal,  Louisville  2,  Kentuiky, 

:|C  THE  LOUISVILLE 

tdonrkr'^onmal 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Sunday  CourierOournat  Circulation  303, • 
238  •  Member  of  The  locally-Edited 
Croup  •  Represented  Nationally  by  The 
%ranham  Company. 


JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 


College  Smut  Magazines 
Misrepresent  Higher  Ed 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


At  I  HE  University  of  Wyoming  a  too  academic,  or  both,  to  appre- 


journalism  class  has  produced 
publication  called  Touche  to  illus¬ 
trate  that  a  campus  magazine  can 
be  edited  in  good  taste. 

There  is  indication  that  Touche 
didn’t  catch  the  boat  without  work¬ 
ing  up  a  sweat.  The  dean  of  wom- 
I  en  probably  lifted  an  eyebrow  over 
a  “cowboy  couplet  on  canned  milk’’ 
;  that  accompanied  a  feature  on  cof¬ 
fee: 

'  “No  teats  to  pull,  no  hay  to 
pitch. 


ciate  a  funny  joke  if  it’s  a  little 
off-color.  The  question  of  appro¬ 
priateness  doesn’t  interest  them. 

Constant  Battle 

And  so,  conduct  of  a  campus 
funny  mag  is  apt  to  be  a  continu¬ 
ing  tug  of  war  between  administra¬ 
tion  and  staff,  with  the  staff  usually 
ahead.  To  get  back  to  Mr.  Biggs: 

“Most  staffs  fight  the  battle  of 
‘seeing  what  they  can  get  by  with.’ 


Closed  Circuit 
TV  for  Medill 

Evanston,  III 
A  clased  circuit  television  sjv 
tern,  designed  for  student  TV  tnii 
ing,  will  be  placed  in  operatioi 
this  Summer  at  the  Medill  Schoo 
of  Journalism,  Northwestern  Ugi-4 
versity.  | 

First  use  of  the  installation  tjp 
be  for  Medill’s  Summer  televisiot'^ 
news  institute  and  the  speed 
school’s  TV  institute,  both  condnc  L 
ted  from  mid-June  to  the  endufk 
July.  In  the  Fall,  a  second  coo-i 
pletely  equipped  TV  studio  will  be) 
installed  in  Fisk  Hall,  where  thej 
journalism  school  will  move  ii| 
October. 


They  know  that  the  students  sense 
1  also-  After  a  raw  issue,  every- 

'  one  waits  to  see  what  will  happen. 

Sometimes  the  board  of  trustees 
protests.  Occasionally  an  edfitor 
gets  canned.  This  isn’t  the  proper 
atmosphere  for  a  publication  to 
live  in.” 

Much  of  the  trouble,  he  thinks. 


But  whatever  the  dean’s  intcr- 
^  nretation,  compared  with  run-of- 
the-mill  campus  magazines  Touche 
I  achieves  a  glistening  virtue. 

If  the  project  seems  bizarre,  so 
I  are  college  humor  magazines.  With 
i  notable  exceptions  they  are  juve¬ 
nile  delinquents  in  the  family  of 
the  American  press  .  .  .  socially 
;  retarded  and  wilfully  misbehaved. 

a  group  they  are  badly  written, 
poorly  illustrated,  technically  slop¬ 
py  compilations  of  pointless  short 
stories,  smutty  jokes  and  banality, 
i  Sex  and  Alcohol 

Like  the  two  towns  that  main¬ 
tained  their  economy  by  taking  in 
each  other’s  washing,  the  humor 
mags  fill  their  columns  with  each 
other’s  jokes  (John  Angus 
MePhee,  former  editor  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Tiger,  described  this  as  “repe¬ 
titive  idiocy”).  Their  lack  of  ima¬ 
gination  is  equalled  by  their  lack 
of  propriety.  Perhaps  no  college 
product  .so  badly  represents  higher 
education. 

The  campus  humor  mag’s  pre¬ 
occupation  with  sex  and  alcohol 
perhaps  reflects  fairly  accurately  a 
phase  in  the  maturation  of  college 
undergraduates.  But  whereas  other 
college  enterprises  (whether  class¬ 
room  or  extracurricular)  strive  to 
surmount  the  limitations  of  age 
and  experience  to  achieve  a  profes¬ 
sional  level,  the  humor  magazine 
wallows  in  juvenility. 

'  As  contrasted  with  campus  dra¬ 
matics,  the  campus  newspaper, 
I  campus  debating  or  campas  music 
I  it’s  a  lowbrow  by  choice, 
i  Wallace  Biggs,  head  of  the  Wy¬ 
oming  journalism  department  who 
guided  Touche,  puts  it  this  way: 
“If  collegians  make  discoveries 
when  they  enter  college  out  of  high 
school,  then  two  of  the  discoveries 
are  .sex  and  liquor.  And  around 
these  themes  college  humor  seems 
to  circulate.  A  joke  isn’t  a  joke  un¬ 
less  it  involves  liquor  and  sex.” 

The  corollary  of  this  is  that  if 
a  joke  does  involve  liquor  or  .sex. 
then  it  must  be  funny.  They’re 
scornful  of  the  president  or  dean 
who  disagrees  as  being  too  old,  or 


lies  with  administrations.  “They 
won’t  put  out  the  money  to  super¬ 
vise  publications  intelligently  — 
with  a  full-job  man.  They  let  pub¬ 
lications  drift  along,  hoping  for 
the  best.  I  think  every  university 
ought  to  have  a  director  of  publica¬ 
tions  on  a  full-time  job.  Bands, 
dramatic  groups,  athletic  teams,  all 
have  directors.  But  not  publica¬ 
tions.  And  I  don’t  mean  a  censor — 

I  mean  an  intelligent  advisor.” 

Most  college  humor  magazine.s, 
Mr.  Biggs  suggests,  “lead  a  harried 
existence.  “Advertising  isn’t  easy 
to  sell.  Many  merchants  aren’t 
convinced  that  their  advertising  is 
of  any  value  in  these  magazines. 
Hence  most  magazines  don’t  have 
enough  money  to  go  into  special 
color  jobs  or  to  buy  good  photo¬ 
graphs. 

“Time  consumed  in  editing  a 
magazine  is  excessive,”  he  says. 
“Editors  might  have  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  content — but  in  the  rush  to 
make  deadlines  and  ‘get  a  magazine 
out’  they  fall  into  a  rut.  It’s  easier 
to  clip  jokes  and  cartoons  out  of 
other  magazines  than  it  is  to  create 
original  material. 

“I  think  part  of  the  trouble,”  he 
says,  “lies  in  calling  them  ‘college 
comics’  instead  of  campus  maga¬ 
zines  or  some  similar  name.  The 
assumption  Is  that  the  overall  tone 
of  the  magazine  has  to  be  ‘comic’ 
in  order  to  fit  into  the  group.” 

Trend  to  Features 

This  assumption  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned  widely,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  slight  trend  away  from  the 
comic  toward  the  campus  feature 
magazine.  The  previoasly  quoted 
John  Angus  MePhee,  in  a  New 
York  Times  magazine  exchange 
with  Richard  C.  Lemon,  chairman 
of  the  Yale  Record,  explained  why 
the  Tiger  had  abandoned  its  “col¬ 
lege  humor”  status.  Said  he: 


“It  is  clear  that  the  spreadm; 
availability  of  professional  enlc ' 
tainment  has  strangled  the  inferic 
efforts  of  the  amateurs  on  tkl 
campuses.  In  order  to  survive,  tht] 
college  humor  magazines  have  tni 
braced  the  fringes  of  pornograpS; 
and  the  beauty  of  the  bottle. 

“The  scope  (of  college  humor'' 
is  so  narrow  that  it  reaches  only  i; 
dissatisfied  audience.  Diseased  wii, 
hopeless  repetition  it  is  doomod 
And  that’s  why  the  staff  of  thr' 
Tiger  decided  to  quit  fighting  fei 
out  with  the  Record.  If  they  wai.! 
to  be  the  worst  magazine  in  tlx) 
country,  they  don’t  have  to  tryl 
any  more — they  are. 

“We  at  Princeton  have  put  ti 
new  set  of  stripes  on  the  Tiger. Wt 
can’t  compete  with  the  professional 
writing  of  national  magazines,  lni:| 
what  we  have  is  Princeton.  If  «| 
write  about  Princeton  we  are  in 
the  territory  where  we  belong.  Tlutl 
is  why  we  should  be  a  general  cam- j 
pus  magazine.”  | 

To  which  Mr.  Lemon  replied: t 
‘This  is  the  sort  of  argument  ok; 
would  expect  to  hear  from  Anl 
thony  Comstock  rather  than  a  coll 
lege  man  supposedly  full  of  the' 
elixir  of  life.  College  humor  map- 
zines  are  ‘.smutty.’  It  is  true  that 
in  common  with  Boccaccio,  Bal¬ 
zac.  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  and  Jamet 
Joyce,  college  publications  oc» 
sionally  run  into  difficulties  witi 
the  postal  authorities,  but  as  tlx  i 
Tiger  will  concede  this  has  hap. 
pened  as  often  a.s  not  with  respec 
to  so-called  ‘serious’  literary  fltt 
deavors  as  with  comic.” 

The  college  humor  magazine,  it 
the  aggregate,  is  foreign  to  thepW  - 
poses  and  ideals  of  higher  eduag 
tion,  in  the  promotion  of  whicJ 
a  vast  amount  of  time  and  mooe'* 
is  being  spent.  The  off<olor  pohi 
lication  can’t  be  reconciled  wilf' 
the  objectives  of  colleges  and  uni 
versities. 


Travel  Eds  in  Miami 

Miami.  Fu 

More  than  50  travel  editonand 
writers  from  across  the  nation  cofr 
verged  on  Miami  to  be  wined  an- 
dined  as  guests  of  National  At 
lines.  The  newsmen  were  shoi 
the  “sights.” 
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1954  PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER 


-  -  for  international  reporting 


JIM  G.  LUCAS 

Soripps-Howard 
War  Correspondent 


“  .  .  .  for  his  notable  front-line 
human  interest  reporting  of  the 
Korean  W^ar,  climaxing  26  months 
of  distinguished  service  as  a  war 
corres  pondent.” 


Typically,  Jim  Lucas  was  not  standing  around  waiting  for  accolades  when  the  1954 
Pulitzer  Prizes  were  announced.  He  was  half-way  around  the  world  on  the  latest  of 
the  war-reporting  assignments  that  have  brought  him  a  bright  array  of  top  journal¬ 
istic  citations. 

The  Lucas  dateline  of  the  moment  is  Indo-China.  His  stories  from  that  embattled  front, 
like  those  from  Korea,  provide  the  reader  with  a  realistic  close-up  of  the  sacrifices 
and  hardships  of  men  under  fire  and  a  skilled  appraisal  of  the  war  itself. 

Lucas’  dispatches  appear  exclusively  in  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  across  the 
nation,  and  have  won  him  a  reader-following  second  to  none  other  among  today’s 
war  correspondents. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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TIMELY  NEA 
ADVERTISING  FEATURES 


CAMERAS  Survey  Shows  Dailies 


BUILDING 


for  MayJune-JulY 

NEA'S  OUTDOOR  LIVING  features  ore  pocked  with 
ideas  to  help  your  readers  enjoy  fuller,  easier  outdoor 
living  .  .  what  to  do,  what  to  eat,  what  to  wear  .  .  . 

information  as  fresh  as  tomorrow  that  all  adds  up  to  a 
BONANZA  of  summer  fun! 

AKD  EXTRA  AD  LINAGE! 

Eight  standard-size  pages,  two-color  covers,  matted 
illustrations  .  .  .  suggested  for  release  in  May,  June 
or  July. 

OUTDOOR  LIVING  is  the  third  in  NEA's  yeor-round  progrom 
of  six  original,  linage-building  advertising  feotures.  Write 
or  wire  for  complete  information,  proofs  ond  rotes. 


Lag  in  House  Organs 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 


1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


About  two-thirds  of  the  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  don’t  have  house  or¬ 
gans,  according  to  a  survey  com¬ 
pleted  recently  by  Bert  Stolpe,  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion  and  public 
relations  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune. 

“To  those  of  us  who  have  been 
associated  entirely  with  newspa¬ 
pers  that  have  some  form  of  em¬ 
ployes’  publication,  that  seems  in¬ 
credible,”  Mr.  Stolpe  said.  “In 
those  plants  that  haven’t  had  house 
organs  the  news  from  the  survey 
is  probably  not  startling.” 

How  Good  Are  They? 

“The  meat  of  the  research,  then, 
lies  in  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  the  house  organs.  What  good 
are  they?  How  good  are  they? 
How  much  do  they  cost?  Who  does 
the  work?  Are  they  the  voice 
of  management?  Or  of  the  em¬ 
ployes?” 

^me  answers  were  provided  by 
72  papers  that  responded  to  the 
100  questionnaires  mailed.  All  sur¬ 
veyed  papers  have  circulations  over 
.‘55,000. 

Several  notes  accompanying  re- 
I  plies  indicate  that  company  papers 
or  magazines  are  important  parts 
of  the  plant  human  relations  pro¬ 
gram.  As  one  respondent  said, 
they  are  “.  .  .  a  strong  force  in 
establishing  common  interests  .  .  .” 

Serve  Employes 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  monthly 
paper  “helps  to  knit  together  the 
various  departments  and  to  make 
each  feel  important.  By  explain¬ 
ing  policies  and  procedures  in  fea¬ 
ture  stories,  we  help  expedite  pro¬ 
duction  and  cut  down  mistakes,, 
misunderstandings  and  waste.” 

‘Times  Talk”  of  the  New  York 
Times  is  “valuable  as  an  exchange 
of  information  about  employes.  It 
helps  instill  a  feeling  of  pride  in 
the  organization.” 

At  the  Daily  Pantagraph  in 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  ‘The  Family 
Circle”  gives  us  a  chance  to  pro¬ 
mote  employes  to  themselves:  wel- 
'  come  new  carriers,  employes  and 
I  state  reporters.  Since  it  is  now  in 
its  twenty-eighth  year,  we  feel  we 
would  be  lost  without  it.” 

“Although  ours  is  simple  and 
relatively  recent,  we  consider  it  im¬ 
portant  to  employe  morale  and 
I  spirit,”  reported  the  Champaign- 
'  Urbana  (111.)  Courier. 

The  “Little  Journal”  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  “is  the  best 
means  of  developing  cooperation 
between  departments  by  breaking 
down  psychological  barriers.” 

At  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  Mr.  Stolpe  said,  “we’ve 
come  to  think  of  ‘The  Spirit”  as 
just  that — it  truly  reflects  and  pro¬ 
motes  the  spirit  we’ve  always  tried 
to  build  here. 


“Now  in  its  fourth  decade,  our 
monthly  four-pager  has  a  great 
unifying  effect  in  our  plant.  Our 
house  organ,  with  its  32  corres¬ 
pondents,  is  a  natural  news  me¬ 
dium,  and  it  creates  greater  under¬ 
standing  and  bolsters  cooperation 
among  departments.” 

Cost  $300  an  Issue 

All  24  reporting  papers  with 
house  organs  asserted  that  the  or¬ 
gan  performs  a  valuable  company 
employe  function. 

Nineteen  reach  the  employes 
monthly  (mostly  by  mail),  two  bi¬ 
monthly  and  one  weekly.  Most  are 
on  coated  stock.  Page  sizes  run 
from  5  X  7  to  11*4  x  17. 

They  average  13  pages,  and  the 
cost  averages  around  $300  per  is¬ 
sue.  They  range  from  one-sbeel 
mimeos  to  32-page  slick  maga¬ 
zines. 

Usually  h’s  a  one-man  editing 
job  done  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  but  some  papers  put  up  to 
seven  people  on  the  job  on  a  part- 
basis. 

Department  reporters  are 
popular.  Department  and  individ¬ 
ual  features  are  abundant.  Most 
sheets  are  loaded  with  feature  pic¬ 
tures. 

One  Uses  Union  News 

Management  maintains  control 
over  the  content  of  only  five  or¬ 
gans.  There  is  some  direction  from 
above  on  three  others,  but  15  pa¬ 
pers  say  executive  management 
stays  out  completely. 

The  papers  or  magazines  ate 
utilized  for  explaining  company 
policies,  however,  in  19  employes’ 
publications.  Explanations  of  in¬ 
surance  and  retirement  programs, 
for  instance,  make  good  copy.  At 
least  one  runs  union  news  and 
union  election  results. 

Editorial  pages  aren’t  very  pop¬ 
ular,  being  carried  in  only  four 
papers.  Two  others  run  some  “edi¬ 
torial  page”  material. 

“Although  the  dailies  are  shying 
away  from  additional  expense  items 
these  days,”  Mr.  Stolpe  continued, 
“I  have  a  hunch  that  the  number 
of  house  organs  in  newspaper 
plants  will  increase.  (Two  survey 
replies  indicated  brand  new  pub¬ 
lications,  and  several  respondents 
mentioned  that  they’re  thinking 
riously  of  getting  under  way). 

“As  the  quotations  above  indi¬ 
cate,  the  house  organ  serves  many 
important  purposes.  They’re  not 
just  throwaways  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  employes. 

“If  your  newspaper  doesn’t  have 
a  house  organ.  I’d  suggest  that  you 
give  the  idea  renewed  thought 
They’re  showing  the  way  to  greater 
plant  spirit  and  morale,  and  they’re 
providing  an  excellent  medium  for 
dissemination  of  “official"  and 
“semi-official”  company  news.” 
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Help  when  you  want  it— fast! 


You  need  help  if  your  house  bums 
down.  And  that’s  what  fire  insurance 
will  give  you.  But  help  is  far  more 
necessary  when  hurricane,  explosion 
or  fire  lay  waste  to  a  community. 
Then  the  result  is  thousands  of  indi¬ 
vidual  losses.  At  such  a  time,  the 
Catastrophe  Plan,  established  by  the 
capital  stock  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  goes  into  action  immediately 
to  adjust  losses  as  fast  as  possible. 
Experienced  loss  adjusters  are  rushed 
into  the  damaged  area  from  all  over 
the  country  to  expedite  payment  of 
claims.  This  public  service  makes 
money  available  quickly  to  destitute 
people  and  speeds  rebuilding  of  the 
community. 


For  over  150  years  the  capital 
stock  fire  insurance  companies  have 
been  protecting  home  owner,  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  farmer  against  unex¬ 
pected  losses.  This  protection  enables 
men  to  invest  in  the  future  with  con¬ 
fidence.  It  gives  security  to  millions 
of  families.  Furthermore, 

your  premium  dollars  do  - 

double  duty.  As  a  reserve 
fund,  they  are  held  to  pay 
your  losses;  as  working  OF 

dollars,  they  are  used  to  is  jo 
help  build  new  homes,  new 
plants,  new  businesses.  Cop 

Today,  200,000  agents  lie  s 

and  brokers,  represent-  orso 

ing  capital  stock  fire  in- 


svirance  compames,  are  servmg  you. 
In  business  for  themselves,  they 
show  that  private  enterprise— which 
has  given  America  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  in  the  world— provides 
the  best  way  to  meet  your  insurance 
needs. 


THE  NATIONAL  BOARD 
OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

■S  JOHN  ST.,  NiW  YORK  3t,  N.  Y. 

An  organization  maintained  by  more  than  200 
Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies  for  pub¬ 
lic  service  through  better  fire-fighting  methods, 
arson  detection,  fire-safety  engineering,  research, 
safer  construction  and  fire  prevention  education. 
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D.  C.  Cameramen  Give 
Back  of  Heads  to  TV 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Every  photographer  who  has 
ever  covered  a  big  news  event  has 
heard  the  cry  “Down  in  front!”  It 
has  been  shouted  at  him  either  by 
spectators  or  fellow  cameramen. 

Television  is  the  latest  seeker  of 
credentials  in  the  down-in-front 
club.  The  powerful  medium  ap¬ 
plied  for  membership  last  week  in 
Washington  during  the  Army-Mc- 
Carthy  set-to  by  complaining  that 
the  still  men  are  blocking  its  view. 

As  a  result,  Sen.  Karl  E.  Mundt, 
acting  chairman  of  the  Senate  In¬ 
vestigations  subcommittee,  told  the 
cameramen  Apr.  28  they  must 
make  their  pictures  either  kneeling 
or  sitting  down,  thus  abiding  by  a 
committee  rule. 

The  order  was  necessary,  it 
seems,  because,  in  his  words, 
“There  are  a  great  many  complaints 
from  the  television  audience  and 
from  the  television  people  that  all 
the  (TV)  cameras  are  getting  are 
the  backs  and  the  backs  of  the 
heads  of  a  lot  of  agitated  photog¬ 
raphers.” 

Time,  of  course,  will  decide 


whether  TV  becomes  a  full-fledged 
club  member,  and,  if  it  does  get  in, 
how  many  votes  it  can  swing  in 
loud-voiced  fashion,  but  right  now 
its  prospects  don’t  look  too  blight, 
with  the  chances  being  it  will  have 
to  continue  to  do  its  yelling  from 
the  sidelines  or  the  back  of  hear¬ 
ing  rooms. 

This  was  indicated  this  week  by 
George  Caylin,  president  of  the 
White  House  News  Photographers 
Association,  who  says  some  of  the 
association’s  members  have  report¬ 
ed  numerous  requests,  or  orders, 
to  make  themselves  scarce,  when 
the  TV  cameras  are  grinding.  How¬ 
ever,  he  added,  the  men  are  there 
to  do  a  job  and  are  doing  it.  They 
are  used  to  such  commands. 

Furthermore,  the  subcommittee 
hasn’t  sent  Mr.  Caylin  any  oflicial 
objections  yet.  He  said  he  was 
told  that  Senator  Mundt  intends  to 
send  the  TV  complaints  to  him  for 
his  study. 

So  far,  that’s  about  it,  except 
for  a  small  incident  you  may  have 
missed  on  your  favorite  set.  It 
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Our  Unique 

INSURANCE 
takes  the  sting  out 
of  these  and  similar  claims. 
It's  adequate,  costs 
amazingly  little  I  Let  us 
outline  a  cover  to  fit 
your  publication  exactlyl 
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CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 
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If 


you  havo  intarnational  butinau 
intarasts  anociatad  with  publishing, 
printing,  advartising  or  commarcial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
Rrith  thosa  activrtios  in  Australia  and 
Naw  Zaaland,  raad  Nawspapar  Naws. 
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'atad  intarasts  of  "Down  Undar." 
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Walter  E.  Wines 

Consultant 

80  Federal  Street 
Boston.  Mass. 

317  South  Try  on  Street 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Healing  Room  Fix 
Require  Court  OK 

When  a  courtroom  becomes  a 
hearing  room  it’s  still  a  courtroom 
within  the  meaning  of  a  rule  which 
restricts  cameras^  the  judges  in 
New  York  City  courts  were  ad¬ 
vised  this  week  by  the  policy-mak¬ 
ing  Appellate  Division,  Supreme 
Court. 

The  long-standing  rule  against 
pictures  in  the  courtroom  was 
“clarified,”  the  judges  said,  as  the 
aftermath  of  an  incident  involving 
the  secret  taking  of  pictures  by  a 
Newsday  photographer  at  a  state 
investigative  hearing.  The  rule 
provides  that  permission  must  be 
given  by  the  judges  before  pictures 
can  be  taken. 

happened  the  afternoon  of  April 
29.  A  senator  had  started  his 
questioning.  He  was  interrupted 
when  a  jockeying-for-position  pho¬ 
tographer  knock^  a  glass  of  water 
into  the  Honorable  Mr.  Mundt’s 
lap. 

The  senator  waited  until  the  last 
drop  had  dripped,  then  said,  with 
a  smile: 

“Before  this  accident  —  and  I 
trust  it  was  an  accident.  .  .  .” 

No  Gunnin’ 

This  sidelight,  reports  a  Wash¬ 
ington  informant,  shows  better 
than  anything  so  far  that  commit¬ 
tee  members  have  a  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor  and  are  not  inclined,  in  spite 
of  TV  protests,  to  go  gunnin’  for 
the  still  photographers.  They  rec¬ 
ognize  the  assignment  they  are  on. 

Senator  McCarthy,  says  this 
same  source,  is  the  exception.  As 
the  Washington  reporter  puts  it, 
"McCarthy  is  disinclined  to  be 
robbed  of  his  nourishment  and  ob¬ 
viously  hates  to  see  that  nation¬ 
wide  audience  evaporate  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  some  cold  newspaper 
shots  which  may  or  may  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  press. 

“He  likes  TV  on  him,  unob¬ 
structed,  and  uses  such  dodges  as 
‘Please  crouch  down  so  I  can  see 
the  witness,’  when  what  he  really 
means  is  ‘Get  out  of  the  way  so 
my  audience  can  get  a  good  look 
*  at  me.’  ” 

Senatorial  humor  and  tolerance 
or  not,  there  are  publishers  in  the 
country  who  don’t  see  anything 
funny  in  the  still .  photographers’ 
plight.  One  of  them,  Robert  Beer 
of  the  Ashland  (Ohio)  Times-Ga- 
zette,  wired  Ray  Jenkins,  special 
counsel  to  the  Senate  subcommit¬ 
tee: 

Squatters’  Rights 

“May  I  ask  why  press  photo¬ 
graphers  must  stoop  while  other 
media  are  privileged  to  obstruct 
the  scene  that  only  newspapers  are 
covering?  Suggest  better  newspa¬ 
per  accommodations  and  less  au¬ 
dio  and  video  favors  if  this  con¬ 
tinues.” 

As  one  Hearst  photographer 
said  to  this  page: 

“No  matter  how  you  look  at  it, 


it’s  confusing.  But  you  can  bet  one 
thing — the  still  boys  are  going  to 
be  in  there,  getting  their  pictures, 

TV  and  McCarthy  or  not.” 

That’s  the  way  it  should  be,  too. 
After  all,  by  now  they  have 
squatters’  rights,  as  they  are  so 
painfully  aware. 

U  of  Mo  Awards 

Yes,  you’ve  guessed  it — Barney 
Coons  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  has  won  first,  spot  news,  in 
the  competition  sponsored  by  the 
school  of  journalism.  University  of 
Missouri.  It’s  getting  so  Mr.  Coons 
is  taking  the  same  honors  every 
week  in  some  contest. 

His  picture,  as  you’ll  recall,  is 
“A  Grip  on  Life,”  a  shot  of  a  sui¬ 
cide  attempt.  Joe  Engels  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  was 
.second  in  this  class  and  Charles 
Corte  of  United  Press  Newspic- 
tures  third. 

Other  first-place  winners: 

Features:  —  Roland  Patterson. 
Parade  magazine. 

Sports:  —  Paul  Siegel,  Minnt- 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Picture  Sequence:  —  Lonnie 
Wilson,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

Michael  Rougier  of  Life  and 
Thomas  Abercrombie  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  won  awards  for 
their  respective  portfolios. 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Officers 

New  officers  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  chapter,  NPPA,  are:  Rocco 
J.  Bochicchio,  Scrantonian-Trib- 
une,  president;  John  Greskovic. 
vicepresident,  and  Phillips  Butler, 
both  of  the  Scranton  Times;  and 
A.  J.  Sandone,  Scrantonian-Trib- 
une,  treasurer.  Stanley  Olds,  Scran- 
tonian-Tribune,  was  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

Family  Life  Contest 

Entries  are  now  being  received 
in  the  Family  Life  Photo  Contest. 
The  prize  list  totals  $1,200,  with 
$500  for  first.  $250  for  second  and 
$100  for  third.  There  are  also 
seven  honorables  each  worth  $50. 
The  contest  is  open  to  both  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  photographers, 
and  the  theme  is  “any  photograph 
depicting  family  life  in  the  U.S." 
Send  as  many  pictures  as  you  like 
to  Room  1025,  420  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  City  17,  N.  Y. 

Short  Course 

A  two-day  short  course  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  National  Press  Photo¬ 
graphers  Association  and  Encyclo- 
paedia  Britannica  will  be  a  feature  / 
of  the  convention  of  the  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  of  America, 
Aug.  30-Sept.  3,  Chicago. 

■ 

Putnam  Honored 

Portland,  Ore. 

George  Putnam,  editor  emeritus 
of  the  Salem  Capital  Journal,  and 
editor  and  publisher  of  that  paper 
from  1919  until  1953,  has  been 
presented  the  Edith  Knight  Hill 
award  by  the  Portland  chapter  of 
Theta  Sigma  Phi. 
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A  savings  analysis  of 
automatic  typecasting 

How  the  addition  of  a  TELETYPESETTER  system  can  cut 
composing  room  costs  by  as  much  as  40%. 
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the  Actual  performance  statistics  show  that  the  addi- 
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output  of  the  new  high-speed  machines.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  4  operators  and  an  attendant  employing  the 
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SAVINGS  ANALYSIS 


MANUAL  TYPE  TELETYPESEHER 


8  12,000  5 

LABOR  UNITS  LINES  LABOR  UNITS 


In  terms  of  labor  units  alone,  that’s  a  saving  of 
nearly  40^ .  Additional  savings  can  be  made  through 
elimination  of  overtime  and  night  differentials. 

Here’s  how  teletypesetter  equipment  accom¬ 
plishes  this  saving!  The  system  separates  the 
present  complex  manual  operation  into  two  simple 
elements,  namely,  composing  and  typecasting.  For 
composing,  the  operator  is  provided  a  fast,  efficient 
office  device  called  the  teletypesetter  Perforator. 
The  typecasting  is  made  fully  automatic  by  the 
simple,  dependable  teletypesetter  Operating 
Unit. 

News,  classified  ads,  and  other  copy  are  com¬ 
posed  on  the  Perforator  which  produces  a  punched 
tape.  This  tape  is  then  fed  through  the  Gyrating 
Unit  attached  to  the  linecasting  machine,  and  a 
steady  flow  of  type  is  produced  automatically  with 
a  cadence  and  speed  impossible  to  achieve  with 
manual  operation. 
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By  eliminating  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  stop- 
and-go  manual  operation,  a  teletypesetter  sys¬ 
tem  will  get  at  least  400  lines  an  hour  out  of  a 
standard  machine  and  more  than  600  lines  an  hour 
out  of  a  high-speed  machine.  Compare  that  with 
average  manual  operation  at  210  lines  an  hour! 

But  speed  isn’t  everything.  The  efficient  use  of 
time  is  also  important.  And  that’s  where  a  tele¬ 
typesetter  system  makes  another  contribution. 

During  slack  periods,  tape  can  be  punched  for 
the  future  and  stored  until  needed.  Perforator 
operators  on  the  day  shift  can  produce  sufficient 
tape  to  operate  the  linecasting  machines  around 
the  clock  with  consequent  savings  in  night  bonus 
and  overtime. 

Production  Balancing 

LABOR  INPUT 


Perforate  Tope  —  DAY  SHIFT 


AUTOMATIC  TYPE  SETTING 


#f  ## 


Set  Type  —  3  SHIFTS 


With  all  of  its  considerable  savings  possibilities, 
the  cost  of  a  basic  teletypesetter  system  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  Perforator  and  an  Operating  Unit  is 
under  $4,000. 

In  this  short  space,  we’ve  tried  to  outline  as 
clearly  as  possible  some  of  the  advantages  of  auto¬ 
matic  typecasting.  Perhaps  the  most  conclusive 
argument,  however,  is  that  more  than  1,200  pub¬ 
lishers  are  already  profiting  from  the  ec-onomies  of 
TELETYPESETTER  equipment. 

For  further  information,  write  to  Teletypesetter 
Corporation,  Dept.  E5,  2752  North  Clyboum 
Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 


TELETYPESETTER 


CIRCULATION 

Newspapers  Need  Better 
Promotion  Now — Keefe 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Some  newspaper  managements 
still  treat  circulation  like  a  low 
neckline  .  .  .  something  you  can 
approve  of  and  look  down  on  at 
the  same  time. 

That’s  the  way  Ed  Keefe,  La¬ 
crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune,  “backed” 
into  his  recent  talk  on  circulation 
promotion  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  circulation  seminar. 
‘The  future  prosperity  of  some 
newspapers,”  he  said,  “could  well 
depend  upon  the  ability  of  their 
circulation  departments  to  not  only 
‘deliver  the  goods’  but  to  also 
‘deliver  the  cash.’  ” 

Seek  Greater  Profits 

Somewhere  along  the  line  there 
is  a  point  at  which  the  greatest 
circulation  volume  can  be  main¬ 
tained  and  the  highest  operating 
profit  secured,  he  added.  “Reach¬ 
ing  this  point  of  efficiency  is  like 
searching  for  infinity,  yet  it  should 
be  the  job  of  the  successful  cir¬ 
culation  department  to  approach 
it  as  closely  as  possible.” 

Mr.  Keefe  dealt  with  two  spe¬ 
cific  phases  of  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  (1)  direct  mail;  (2)  what 
constitutes  a  perfect  promotion? 

Telling  of  his  own  paper’s  ex¬ 
periments  with  direct  mail  and 
subscription  payment  plans,  Mr, 
Keefe  said  they  had  developed  a 
“fair-to-middlin’  ”  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  system  with  some  3,000  sub¬ 
scribers  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
“Buck  of  the  Month  Plan.”  He 
pointed  out  that  recent  new  sub¬ 
scription  efforts  have  been  based 
upon  selling  favorable  expiration 
dates,  rather  than  just  subscrip¬ 
tions.  “There’s  a  difference  as  we 
have  proved  through  tests,”  he  re¬ 
mark^. 

Use  Sampling  Plan 

The  Tribune  uses  a  sampling 
program,  adapted  from  that  used 
by  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Newspa¬ 


pers,  that  is  now  con.sidered  a 
standard  part  of  the  Tribune’s  pro¬ 
motion  procedure.  “It  lends  itself 
to  the  monthly  payment  plan  nice¬ 
ly  and  continues  to  pay  its  way,” 
said  Mr.  Keefe.  “We  also  exercise 
the  privilege,  if  you  wish  to  call  it 
that,  of  the  three  sample  mailings 
during  the  year.  Now  that  the 
Postal  Department  has  relaxed  its 
restrictions  on  the  number  of  times 
any  one  person  may  be  sampled 
during  the  year  we  will  be  asking 
our  publisher  for  more  of  that  ex¬ 
pensive  print  paper  to  send  out  on 
the  rural  routes.” 

Turning  to  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  a  perfect  promotion, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  circulation 
manager,  he  continued: 

“Let’s  say  that  a  perfect  promo¬ 
tion  should  not  only  add  new 
readers,  but  should  also  provide  an 
entertaining  feature  for  regular 
subscribers,  stimulate  advertising, 
and  provide  extra  revenue.  These 
things  are  not  easy  to  come  by; 
they’re  scarce!  But  I  can  name  a 
few  that  we  have  used  that  might 
qualify  in  some,  if  not  all  re¬ 
spects: 

Promotion  Programs 

1.  “Aerial  photographs  of  all  our 
.suburban  towns.  This  program  tied 
in  with  an  offer  made  to  our  car¬ 
riers  added  many  new  readers, 
pleased  regular  subscribers,  and 
brought  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
some  15  hundred  photographs  sold 
to  the  public. 

2.  “The  paid  during  service  ma¬ 
gazine  plan  approaches  top  flight 
rating  because  it  too  adds  new 
readers,  serves  regular  customers 
as  well,  and  certainly  the  addition¬ 
al  revenue  is  welcomed  by  the 
newspaper. 

3.  “A  current  promotion  of  ours, 
and  one  that  rates  attention  is  an 
original  idea  of  our  publisher.  It 
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consists  of  a  salute  each  Sunday 
to  certain  business  firms  who  have 
advertised  with  the  Tribune  for 
years.  It  ties  in  beautifully  with 
the  observance  of  our  50th  anni¬ 
versary  program.  It  fails  to  qualify 
100  per  cent  but  it  has  provided  a 
good  feature  for  present  readers 
and  stimulated  some  advertising. 

‘To  do  a  good  job  of  promotion 
we  should  also  want  to  know  how 
many  subscribers  stopped  buying 
our  papers  for  what  reasons  and 
what  can  be  done  to  bring  these 
lost  sheep  back.  When  a  circulation 
department  is  reasonably  sure  of 
the  answers  to  these  questions  .  .  . 
it  certainly  is  better  qualified  to 
take  steps  to  eliminate  the  faults 
which  may  have  caused  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  decide  intelligently  how 
to  go  about  reclaiming  some  of  the 
lost  business.” 

A  Publisher's  View 

The  other  side  of  the  coin,  so  to 
speak,  was  presented  by  William  T. 
Evjue,  publisher  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times,  at  the  same 
university  seminar.  He  stressed 
that  circulators  have  a  right  to  ask 
for  a  product  in  which  the  public 
has  confidence.  If  the  publisher 
can  do  that,  said  Mr.  Evjue,  he 
has  licked  most  of  the  circulation 
problems. 

In  these  days  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  he  observed,  the  newspaper 
must  be  delivered  quickly.  “There 
was  a  time  when  we  could  depend 
upon  the  mails  to  deliver  our 
product  to  rural  readers,”  he  said. 
“Now  no  one  wants  day-old  news. 
This  is  particularly  bad  for  after¬ 
noon  newspapers  which  have  as 
much  as  24  hours  of  lag  from 
printing  to  delivery  by  mail.” 

‘Same-Day’  Delivery 

The  Capital  Times  has  gone  all 
out  for  “same-day”  delivery,  he 
pointed  out.  From  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  43,000,  less  than  7,000 
readers  have  to  wait  for  the  mail 
to  get  their  newspaper.  Carriers  in 
small  country  towns  and  truck 
tube  routes  have  helped  to  speed 
delivery  to  the  rural  subscriber. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  Mr. 
Evjue  said: 

“Radio  came  into  the  news  field 
and  many  people  said  the  newspa¬ 
pers  would  disappear.  They  have 
not.  Now  television  has  come  along 
and  the  same  dire  prophets  are 
rousing  groundless  fears.  Televi¬ 
sion  has  indicated  in  its  several 
years  that  it  lacks  much  of  being 
able  to  provide  for  the  full  needs 
of  a  family  throughout  the  day.  It 
will  take  its  place,  within  its  limi¬ 
tations,  with  the  other  media. 

“But  the  radio  and  television 
have  not  made  the  newspaper’s 
task  of  survival  any  easier.  To¬ 
gether  with  the  loss  of  reader  con¬ 
fidence,  the  financial  status  of  many 
papers  is  precarious.  We  all  know 
of  numerous  papers  where  the  re¬ 
venue  from  circulation  provides 
the  difference  between  a  going  con¬ 
cern  and  another  failure.  We  have 
come  to  look  upon  circulation,  not 


only  as  a  basis  for  advertisini,  bv 
as  a  source  of  revenue,  as 


rtisini, )«  1 
as  well  I 


Best  Promotion  Idea 

Last  October,  the  Tarentm 
(Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News  condnct- 
ed  a  carrier  contest  that  netted  u 
increase  of  approximately  1,000 
new  subscribers,  according  to  Vir¬ 
gil  Fassio,  circulation  manais. 
The  contest  was  a  weekend  trip  to 
Chicago. 

A  total  of  109  carriers,  out  of  u 
organization  of  more  than  300 
boys,  earned  the  trip.  The  trip  w 
also  offered  to  the  general  public 
at  bargain  prices.  “We  inclu^  the 
public  for  two  very  obvious  rej. 
sons,”  explained  Mr.  Fassio.  “Fiia, 
the  general  response  each  yut 
makes  for  good  public  relatioa; 
and  second,  we  are  able  to  obtak 
the  300  party  rate  from  the  rsS- 
road.” 

While  the  contest  is  a  sevn- 
week  campaign  in  the  Fall,  June  1 
was  used  as  the  base  date  in  com¬ 
puting  points  for  increases  in  dm, 
Briefly,  here  is  how  it  worked: 

A  total  of  1100  points  was  need¬ 
ed  by  a  carrier  to  win.  For  each 
13-week  increase  in  draw,  or  cus¬ 
tomer  signed  for  13  weeks  on  au- 
other  route  after  June  1,  he  re¬ 
ceived  100  points.  But  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  carriers  received  points  f« 
the  other  factors,  which  in  effect 
gave  them  a  head  start. 

For  example,  a  carrier  was 
awarded  10  points  for  each  monk 
he  held  the  route,  up  to  24  points: 
20  points  for  each  month  of  1953 
preceding  the  contest  in  whidi  he 
had  a  perfect  payment  and  service 
record,  and  20  points  for  each  in¬ 
crease  made  and  held  from  Ian. 
1  to  June  1,  even  though  he  may 
have  already  received  prizes  in 
earlier  contests. 


Carriers  unable  to  earn  1100 
points  received  merchandise  prizes, 
starting  at  600  points  and  improv¬ 
ing  to  1000  points.  Each  100  points 
above  the  required  1100  was  worth 
$1.00  to  the  carrier — but  if  he 
earned  2,000  points,  he  could 
bring  along  anybody  else  he  want¬ 
ed,  with  all  expenses  paid. 


Galveston  Book  Critic 
In  Demcmd  As  Speaker 

Galveston,  Ta 

In  demand  as  a  speaker  on  his¬ 
tory  of  the  region  is  Stanley  E. 
Babb,  Galveston  News  literary 
critic. 

In  June,  he  will  have  31  years  ^ 
of  writing  book  reviews  for  the, 
Galveston  News  behind  him,  hi 
first  review  having  been  a  rqiort 
on  Hilton  Ross  Greer’s  antholoiy 
of  verse  “Voices  of  the  South¬ 
west.” 

The  critic,  recognized  as  « 
Texas  poet,  received  the  Poahr 
Society  of  Texas’  1927  award  foe 
his  “The  Death  of  a  Buccaneer, 
from  which  several  poems  hi« 
been  reprinted  in  anthologies  « 
Texas  and  Southwestern  verse  arid 
in  several  high  school  Americat 
literature  textbooks. 
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SALESMAN  Jerry  Chase,  27,  helps 
another  young  man  get  started  in  the 
service  station  business.  An  ex-GI 
and  Columbia  graduate,  Jerry  began 
on  fuel  oil  truck  3  years  ago  —  now 
has  own  sales  territory  in  New  Jersey. 


RESEARCHER  Betty  Meehan  is  a 
specialist  on  oibbased  synthetic  de¬ 
tergents  in  East  Coast  oil  company 
lab.  Like  many  young  women  in  oil 
science,  Betty  is  ideally  suited  for  re¬ 
search  on  products  used  by  housewives. 


TANKER  OFFICER  Durward  Knight  GEOLOGIST  Bill  Alexander,  a  Texas 
uses  sextant  to  "shoot  the  sun.”  He  A  &  M  grad,  plots  subsurface  “fault” 
started  as  mess  man  9  years  ago —  pattern  of  oil  6eld.  Now  in  develop- 
Dow  is  chief  mate  on  tanker.  All  top  ment  section  of  his  company’s  Ceolog- 
men  in  marine  department  of  Knight’s  ical  Department,  Bill’s  work  helps 
company  started  out  "on  the  deck.”  guide  future  drilling  operations. 
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T-Men's  Raids 
Climax  Daily's 
Lottery  Expose 

Dothan,  Ala. 

Newspapers  which  would  like  to 
rid  their  communities  of  organized 
gambling  and  its  resultant  graft 
and  corruption  in  high  official 
places  could  take  a  leaf  from  the 
notebook  of  the  Dothan  Eagle. 

Since  the  latter  part  of  1947  the 
Eagle  and  its  publisher,  Horace 
Hall,  have  publicized  the  existence 
in  this  city  of  approximately  23,000 
population  of  a  numbers  racket 
known  nationally  as  “Bolite,”  but 
called  “Cuba”  here  because  the 
winning  number  is  derived  from 
that  country’s  national  lottery. 

An  estimated  $500,000  annually 
was  poured  into  the  coffers  of  the 
racketeers  who  operated  the  game 
in  Dothan  and  surrounding  area. 
The  two  largest  bookmakers  oper¬ 
ated  seemingly  without  police  inter¬ 
ference,  although  their  competitors 
were  raided  and  harassed  until 
they  were  driven  out  of  business. 

As  the  kingpin  racketeers  waxed 
richer,  they  became  more  powerful 
politically. 

All  reports  of  their  machinations, 
bolstered  by  numerous  facts,  were 
chronicled  by  the  Eagle  over  a 
six-year  span  but  to  little  avail. 
City  Commissioners  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  accused  the 
newspaper  of  “looking  under  the 
bed  and  seeing  ‘boogers.’  ”  No 
one  in  government  would  admit 
even  the  existence  of  lottery  in 
Dothan  until  early  this  year  when 
it  was  brushed  aside  as  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  abolish. 

Even  though  the  Eagle  published 
concrete  evidence  in  the  form 
of  lottery  tickets,  neither  the  police 
department  nor  sheriffs  office  be¬ 
stirred  themselves.  In  1952  a  total 
of  34  gambling  stamps  had  been 
purchased  by  profes-sional  gam¬ 
blers  in  accordance  with  the  fed- 
the  policies  of  the  National  Labor 
eral  gambling  law.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  Alabama  Legislature 
enacted  a  law-making  ownership 
of  a  federal  stamp  prima  facie  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  holder  was  engaged 
in  the  profession  of  gambling,  so 
none  of  Dathan’s  racketeers  dared 
to  buy  a  stamp  for  1953-54. 

This,  Publisher  Hall  decided, 
was  the  weak  spot  in  their  armor. 
One  morning,  after  a  conference 
with  Executive  Editor  Nat  C. 
Faulk  and  Managing  Editor  L.  P. 
Patterson,  he  called  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  George  Patterson 
in  Birmingham  and  urged  him  to 
send  special  agents  to  the  city  and 
expose  the  rackets. 

Within  24  hours  J.  K.  Davis, 
chief  of  the  special  investigations 
branch,  paid  an  unheralded  visit 
to  Dothan  to  see  for  himself 
whether  the  Eagle’s  complaint  was 
justified.  What  he  reported  back 
to  his  superior  made  the  Collector 
of  Revenue  all  the  more  determined 


CANADIAN  PUBLISHERS  .MEET — Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent  (second  from  right)  greets  officers  if  i 
Canadian  Press,  Canada’s  cooperative  news  service,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Toronto.  Left  to  right  (life  * 
Purcell,  CP  general  manager;  R.  H.  Thomson  of  Toronto,  retiring  president  of  CP;  Mr.  St.  Laurent,  ari 
R.  J.  Rankin,  managing  editor  of  the  Halifax  Chronicle-Herald  and  Mail-Star,  president-elect  of  O. 

Silurians  Mark 
30th  Year  at 
May  10  Dinner 

The  Society  of  the  Silurian. 
Inc.,  association  of  veteran  Nn 
York  City  newspapermen,  fS] 
mark  its  30th  anniversary  Mavi 
^  10  at  the  semi-annual  dinner  ill 

the  New  York  Athletic  Club. 

The  feature  of  the  program  rl, 
be  a  discussion  of  the  right  of  pub- 1 
lie  officials  to  deny  to  newspapr 
confessions  and  other  vital  infr 
mation  of  public  interest  and  coc- 
cern.  George  Sokolsky,  editorii 
writer  and  commentator,  will  p^^ 
sent  the  press  views,  and  Lous 
Waldman  the  lawyers’  brief. 

A  statement  of  principles  will  be 
presented  by  the  Society’s  “Wattb-^ 
dog  Committee,”  Reuben  Maun, 
chairman. 

A  slate  of  new  officers  for  195t- 
55  will  be  presented  by  the  nom: 
nating  committee:  for  presido: 

Walter  T.  Brown;  first  viceprer 

HONORED — F.  I.  Ker  (left),  publisher  of  the  Hamilton  Spectator,  Jent,  Charles  A.  Donnelly;  secoci 
presents  an  illuminated  scroll,  on  behalf  of  members  of  the  Canadian  vicepresident,  C.  Norman  Stable 
Press,  to  David  Smith,  publisher  of  the  Fort  William  Times-Joumal  treasurer,  Joseph  M  Guilfoyle;^- 
and  only  charter  member  of  the  cooperative  news  agency  still  remain-  sistant  treasurer  Jerome  H  Wa 
_ ing  in  active  membership. _  .^cretary,  Maurice  G.  Postk); 

,  ,  ,  .  ~  „  ,  ,  ,  a.ssislant  secretary,  Carl  H.  Pib 

to  smash  the  racketeers.  Soilds  JohnSOn  for  membership  on  the  board  of 

From  mid-February  Mr.  Davis  j  MoscOW  Bureau  governors  for  three-year  tetro' 

and  his  investigators  kept  a  ctose  *0  1  ,  ® ^  DUTOau  ^ 

watch  on  lottery  activities  in  Dot-  Stanley  J.  F.  Johnson  of  the  jjmmy  Powers 
ban.  After  six  weeks  of  diligent  New  York  foreign  desk  left  New  MacNeil.  president,  wSf' 

work,  the  special  agents  descended  York  by  air  April  23  enroute  to  preside.  The  Society  now  has  im': 
on  two  places  of  business  and  one  Moscow  where  he  will  be  assigned  5qq  members 

residence  and  arrested  two  men  on  as  a  member  of  the  Associated  ,  ’ 

charges  of  operating  a  lottery.  Press  staff.  r*  i  •  r*  u 

As  the  two  accused  men  were  Johnson,  who  was  born  in  Colorill^  CoutGSt  IiGCOf® 

arraigned.  Special  Agent  Davis  an-  Providence,  R.  1.  Aug.  27,  1920,  is  Dallas,  Tei, 

nounced;  “We  have  broken  the  a  graduate  (Phi  Beta  Kappa)  of  More  than  14,000  entries  in 
back  of  the  lottery  in  Dothan.”  Brown  University,  class  of  1941.  Heidi  coloring  contest  for  chiMrrJ 
From  Collector  Patterson  came  In  the  U.  S.  Air  Force,  where  he  heW  hy  the  Dallas  Times  Herdii 
praise  for  the  service  rendered  by  served  from  1942  to  1945,  he  did  and  Interstate  Theatres,  broke  tbtj 
the  Dothan  Eagle,  which  had  not  news  broadcasting.  He  worked  record  for  this  kind  of  conies:, 
only  opened  its  complete  lottery  for  the  Providence  Journal  in  here,  the  theater  chain  said.  ’ 
file  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv-  1945-1946  and  joined  the  New  prizes  were:  a  10-day  trip  to 
ice  but  worked  steadily  with  it  dur-  York  Bureau  of  AP  October  13,  zerland  for  two,  10  Swiss  Watcf?lj 
ing  the  investigation  period.  1946.  and  250  Heidi  books.  I 


to  smash  the  racketeers. 

From  mid-February  Mr.  Davis 
and  his  investigators  kept  a  close 
watch  on  lottery  activities  in  Dot- 
ban.  After  six  weeks  of  diligent 
work,  the  special  agents  descenJeJ 
on  two  places  of  business  and  one 
residence  and  arrested  two  men  on 
charges  of  operating  a  lottery. 

As  the  two  accused  men  were 
arraigned.  Special  Agent  Davis  an¬ 
nounced:  “We  have  broken  the 
back  of  the  lottery  in  Dothan.” 

From  Collector  Patterson  came 
praise  for  the  service  rendered  by 
the  Dothan  Eagle,  which  had  not 
only  opened  its  complete  lottery 
file  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv¬ 
ice  but  worked  steadily  with  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  investigation  period. 


AP  Sends  Johnson 
To  Moscow  Bureau 

Stanley  J.  F.  Johnson  of  the 
New  York  foreign  desk  left  New 
York  by  air  April  23  enroute  to 
Moscow  where  he  will  be  assigned 
as  a  member  of  the  Associated 
Press  staff. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  born  in 
Providence,  R.  1.  Aug.  27,  1920,  is 
a  graduate  (Phi  Beta  Kappa)  of 
Brown  University,  class  of  1941. 
In  the  U.  S.  Air  Force,  where  he 
served  from  1942  to  1945,  he  did 
news  broadcasting.  He  worked 
for  the  Providence  Journal  in 
1945-1946  and  joined  the  New 
York  Bureau  of  AP  October  13, 
1946. 
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of  a  aeries  by  the  Seventh-day  Adventist 
Church,  directed  to  a  better  understanding 
of  religion’s  place  in  modern  life, 

TkO^ 

islheit; , 


L  \  «»»'•*** 


Delegates  from  89  countries  will  answer 
roll  call  in  San  Francisco  this  month  when 
the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church  opens 
its  47th  General  Conference  Session.* 
This  is  more  than  the  number  of  countries 
in  the  UN.  It  is  nearly  twice  the  number 
to  be  represented  at  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  General  Assembly,  also  meet¬ 
ing  this  summer. 

Seventh-day  Adventists,  a  truly  inter¬ 
national  body  of  Christian  people,  honestly 
feel  they  have  a  significant  message  for 
a  divided  world.  To  make  it  easier  for 
you  to  evaluate  news  originating  at  this 
convention  and  in  hundreds  of  cities  where 
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foreign  delegates  will  make  personal  visits, 
the  church  presents  this  series. 

Behind  the  world-wide  program  of 
Seventh-day  Adventists  is  each  member’s 
conviction  that  the  Bible  is  not  only  an 
infallible  personal  guide  but  also  holds  the 
key  to  human  survival.  In  its  prophecies 
of  Christ’s  return  they  find  a  very  real 
hope  for  today’s  world. 

From  this  belief.  Adventists,  in  Man¬ 
hattan  or  Rawalpindi,  derive  a  sense  of 
urgency,  of  responsibility  for  their  fellow 
men.  This  is  expressed  by  a  world-gird¬ 
ling  chain  of  missions,  medical  and  educa¬ 
tional  centers.  Next  week,  a  closer  look  at 
Christian  missions. 


SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTIST  BUREAU  OF  PRESS  RELATIONS 

WASHINGTON  12.  D.  C. 

New  York  OfRce:  Helen  F.  Smith,  227  West  46th  St.,  New  York  36.  Telephone:  HA.  4-8448 

For  immediate  information  about  this  international  conference, 
addi'vss:  H.  B.  Weeks,  Whitcomb  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

24  to  June  5,  San  Francisco  Civic  Auditorium.  Held  every  tour  years.  The  first  General 
Conference  convened  May  20,  1863  with  20  delegates,  representing  a  church  membership  of 
3,500,  drawn  from  the  conservative  churches  of  New  England  by  their  belief  in  the  literal  and 
early  return  of  Christ.  The  1954  Conference  will  have  more  than  1,000  delegates  representing 
1,120,998  adherents  in  197  of  the  world's  230  countries.  Members  last  year  gave  $56,097,969 
to  support  their  program,  a  per  capita  in  the  U  .5.  of  $165. 
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From  the  West’s  first  successful  oil 
wells  of  1879,  Standard’s  drilling 
operations  have  stretched  all  over 
the  world — even  in  ocean  depths 
4  miles  off  shore— to  get  the  oil  which 
you  and  our  friends  in  other  free 
nations  need  more  and  more. 


Gasoline  was  a  waste  product  in 

Standard’s  first  refinery  of  1879,  but 
it’s  king  today.  We’ve  developed 
fuels  that  made  better  engines  pos¬ 
sible,  used  research  tools  like  the 
chassis  dynamometer  (below)  to 
bring  you  today’s  top  gasolines. 


Before  horses  gave  way  to  horse¬ 
power,  Standard’s  wagons  of  the  ’80’s 
brought  only  kerosene,  harness  oil 
and  axle  grease  to  Western  farms. 
Now  our  insecticides,  weed-killers, 
fertilizers  help  increase  crop  yields 
and  add  to  your  food  supply. 


World’s  first  gas  station  was  opened 
by  Standard  in  1907  at  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Since  then,  we’ve  pioneered 
the  car  care  you  enjoy  now — wind¬ 
shield  cleaning,  tire,  battery,  lubrica¬ 
tion  service,  even  “Chevron-matic” 
credit  cards  to  save  you  time. 


First  steel  tanker  in  the  Pacific, 

Standard’s  SS  George  Loomis  back  in 
1888  began  helping  us  put  oil  where 
you  need  it.  Today  26  tankers,  3,748 
miles  of  pipe  line,  thousands  of  tank 
trucks  serve  your  oil  needs  wherever 
you  are  in  the  West,  Alaska,  Hawaii. 
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On  Lindbergh's  trans-Atlantic  flight  in 

1927,  we  fueled  “The  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis.’’  Now,  safer  airliners,  faster 
military  planes  mark  aviation  prog¬ 
ress  which  Standard’s  research  has 
served.  Now  we’re  making  fuels  for 
tomorrow’s  jets  and  rockets. 


First  oH  industry  8-hour  day  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Standard  in  1917.  'This  was 
a  major  step  in  our  employee  rela¬ 
tions  programs  which  include  health, 
pension,  insurance  benefits  and  a 
stock  purchase  plan— 95%  of  eligi¬ 
ble  employees  own  Company  stock. 


New  power  for  transportation  and  in¬ 
dustry  was  born  in  1935  when 
Standard’s  first  compounded  diesel 
lubricating  oil  made  high-speed  die¬ 
sel  engines  a  practical  reality.  Now 
our  scientists  are  working  on  lubri¬ 
cants  for  the  first  atomic  submarine.. 


You  wear  a  suit  woven 

¥from  oil,  drive  on  tires 
born  in  a  refinery,  whisk 
over  asphalt  super-highways, 
read  about  kerosene-powered 
planes  that  crack  the  sound  bar¬ 
rier.  And  you  live  in  a  West  far 
beyond  the  dreams  of  those 
1879’ers  who  formed  the  Com¬ 
pany  from  which  Standard  grew.. 

What  lies  ahead?  If  the  past  is 
any  clue,  oil  will  be  saving  you 
more  work  and  money,  improving 
your  transportation  and  putting 
more  luxury  in  your  living.  And 
Standard  will  continue  to  play  a 
big  part  in  this  progress  as  we 
follow  our  75-year  tradition  of 
planning  ahead  to  serve  you  and 
the  nation  better. 


Making  housework  easier,  Standard 
made  detergents  available  for  “soap¬ 
less  soaps”  in  1946.  Later  we  pro¬ 
duced  the  basic  ingredients  for 
wrinkle-proof  clothing  for  men  and 
women,  adding  again  to  the  more 
than  1100  products  we  make  from  oil. 


We  pioneered  peace-time  use  of  atomic 
energy.  In  1950,  using  radioactive 
piston  rings.  Standard  measured  en¬ 
gine  wear  as  it  occurs,  used  this  re¬ 
search  to  develop  better  motor  oils, 
including  a  new  oil  so  superior  it  can 
boost  gas  mileage  up  to  15%. 
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HONOR  THEM 

IN  THE  continuous  battle  for  the  people’s 
right  to  know,  newspaper  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  are  quick  to  criticize  public  officials 
and  others  who  attempt  to  meet  behind  closed 
doors  or  otherwise  prevent  the  people  from 
being  informed  about  public  business.  Editors 
are  alert  to  these  attempts  at  suppression. 

But  the  news  on  this  front  is  not  all  bad 
because  there  are  frequent  occasions  where 
a  judge  or  a  public  official  upholds  the  people’s 
right  to  know,  opening  doors  to  news  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  closed. 

Why  not  recognize  these  champions — publi¬ 
cize  them  for  advocating  the  people’s  right, 
as  we  publicize  those  who  try  to  take  it  away? 
Why  couldn’t  editors’  or  managing  editors’ 
associations,  or  their  freedom  of  information 
committees,  establish  a  “People’s  Right  to 
Kno>v  Award”  which  could  be  presented  to 
these  individuals  whenever  they  take  such  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  people’s  behalf? 

For  instance:  There  have  been  state  attor¬ 
neys  general  who  on  occasion  have  okayed 
<*«jcret  police  records,  closed  door  sessions  of 
official  bodies,  etc.  In  Arkansas,  last  week, 
the  attorney  general  upheld  the  right  of  the 
press  to  attend  sessions  of  the  state  medical 
board  hearing  charges  of  “quackery”  against  a 
doctor  who  sought  the  protection  of  closed 
doors.  He  pointed  out  the  charges  against  the 
doctor  had  already  been  aired  and  if  the 
board’s  meeting  could  be  closed  then  all  hear¬ 
ings — even  criminal  cases — could  be  con¬ 
ducted  behind  closed  doors. 

Why  not  give  this  attorney  general  a  medal 
for  properly  recognizing  the  people’s  right? 

fn  the  same  case,  contrary  to  what  some 
judges  have  done  in  barring  the  press  from 
courtrooms  and  hearings,  an  Arkansas  judge 
ordered  the  medical  board’s  doors  opened  to 
the  press:  “If  the  man  should  be  unfrocked, 
then  the  public  should  know  about  it.  If  he 
hasn’t  done  anything  wrong,  he  shouldn’t  be 
afraid  of  a  public  hearing.” 

Why  not  give  this  judge  a  similar  medal  for 
the  same  reason? 

The  hope  of  winning  such  honors  from  a 
group  of  editors  may  not  directly  influence 
the  actions  of  other  judges  or  attorneys.  But 
It  will  certainly  put  national  emphasis  on  what 
is  the  right  attitude  regarding  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation,  rather  than  continually  emphasiz¬ 
ing  what  is  the  wrong  attitude. 

SELL  COLOR 

\  BROADCASTING  executive  made  his 
“pitch”  for  color  television  to  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  .Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies. 

There  was  no  “pitch”  to  the  4-A  on  behalf 
of  newspapers — not  even  for  newspaper  color 
although  it,  too,  has  made  tremendous  strides 
and  has  great  selling  punch. 

Chester  M.  Campbell  of  the  Chictifio  Trib¬ 
une  reported  to  the  AN  PA  convention  two 
weeks  ago  that  215  newspaprers  are  now 
equipped  to  handle  four-color  ROP  ads. 

Color  TV  will  have  an  appeal  to  advertisers 
if  only  because  of  its  newness.  Beautiful  news¬ 
paper  four-color  work  has  been  produced  by 
many  newspapers  for  some  time.  More  and 
more  are  offering  it  to  advertisers.  But  it  is 
not  new.  It  will  have  to  be  sold  more  and 
more  vigorously,  and  we  recommend  to  those 
newspapers  not  now  equipped  for  ROP  color 
that  they  correct  that  situation  quickly. 
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Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind. — Romans,  XIV;  5. 


IN  THE  MIDDLE 

NEWSPAPERS  should  be  accustomed  to  be¬ 
ing  blamed  for  all  sorts  of  sins  of  omis¬ 
sion  or  commission.  Right  now,  however, 
they  are  “enjoying”  a  new  experience  with 
respect  to  the  Army-McCarthy  hearings  in 
Washington.  They  are  in  the  middle  of  a 
growing  public  revulsion  over  the  whole  epi¬ 
sode  and  are  in  the  position  of  being  “damned 
if  they  do  and  damned  if  they  don’t”  give 
good  coverage  to  the  proceedings. 

After  10  days  of  it,  many  people  think  the 
hearings  a  disgraceful  waste  of  time  at  this 
important  period  in  world  history,  and  yet 
they  all  want  to  read  about  it  to  learn  what 
happened.  Newspapers,  which  a  few  weeks 
ago  were  being  criticized  for  having  “created” 
McCarthy  by  publicity,  are  today  being  ac¬ 
cused  of  sensationalizing  headlines  favoring 
him — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  nation’s  newspapers  have  editor¬ 
ially  opposed  him  and  his  tactics. 

The  charges  are  interesting  but  cannot  be 
substantiated. 


MICROFILM 

DAILY  newspapers  are  a  record  of  curren: 

history.  Their  well-indexed  and  well. 
pre.served  files  have  been  used  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  used  by  researchers  and  historians. 
Without  newspapers  there  would  be  no  perma¬ 
nent  daily  record  of  current  events  from 
which  to  chart  the  flow  of  history. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  efforts  which 
many  newspapers  are  making  to  preserve 
their  back  numbers  and  their  clipping  files. 

According  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 
4,126  newspapers  have  been  or  are  being 
microfilmed;  3,331  are  in  the  United  States: 
1,056  U.  S.  newspapers  are  currently  being 
preserved  in  this  fashion.  The  National  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards  estimates  the  longevity  of 
microfilm  as  equivalent  to  that  of  a  good 
grade  of  rag  paper.  But  its  added  advantage 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  film  can  be  repro¬ 
duced  or  replaced.  Damaged  files  on  news¬ 
print  cannot  be  replaced  or  even  restored  to 
their  original  condition. 

Some  newspapers  arc  going  beyond  the 
process  of  preserving  their  back  numbers 
and  are  microfilming  their  clipping  files,  ac¬ 
cording  to  two  stories  in  last  week’s  E4P,  for 
greater  efficiency  in  handling  and  economy  in 
storage. 

This  development  demonstrates  that  most 
newspaper  owners  do  not  look  on  their  prod¬ 
uct  as  a  day-to-day  operation,  here  today  and 
gone  tomorrow.  They  are  not  only  proud  of 
their  record  over  the  years  but  appreciate  the 
importance  of  preserving  it  as  a  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  country. 


Newspapers  did  not  “make”  Sen.  Mc¬ 
Carthy.  He  was  elected  by  the  people  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  arose  to  his  committee  chairman¬ 
ship  because  of  Senatorial  rules  over  which 
newspapers  had  no  control.  Newspapers  did 
not  “create”  David  Schine  or  Roy  Cohn.  Nor 
did  they  bring  about  the  present  controversy 
with  the  Army  although  they  did  favor  the 
investigation  when  the  controversy  provoked 
charges  and  counter-charges. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Sen.  McCarthy  likes 
publicity  and  that  he  is  .sometimes  able  to 
manipulate  it  for  his  own  advantage.  But  a 
complete  lack  of  publicity  about  him  for  the 
last  two  years  would  have  meant  only  that 
the  people  would  be  in  ignorance  of  him  and 
his  activities.  He  would  still  be  the  same  man 
in  the  same  place  doing  the  same  things. 

As  for  the  charge  of  sensationalized  head¬ 
lines  favoring  him  during  the  current  hear¬ 
ings,  a  check  for  the  last  week  will  not  sub¬ 
stantiate  that  either.  Generally  speaking, 
there  were  just  as  many  headlines  favoring 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Stevens  as  there  were 
favoring  McCarthy.  They  were  dictated  by 
who  said  what  and  when. 

It  all  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  people 
who  dislike  Sen.  McCarthy  are  looking  for 
someone  to  blame  for  his  existence,  and  it  is 
easy  though  unjustified  to  point  to  the  news¬ 
papers.  It  takes  no  great  amount  of  imagina¬ 
tion  to  visualize  how  these  same  people  would 
scream  against  their  newspapers  if  there  had 
been  no  publicity  about  the  Senator  and  they 
woke  up  suddenly  to  find  out  such  a  person 
existed  and  the  Army-McCarthy  hearings  were 
in  progre.ss. 


COST  STUDY 

SINCE  1946  E&P  has  published  two  different 
annual  cost  studies  of  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions — a  cross-section  study  of  newspapers  in 
four  circulation  groups,  and  actual  figures  for 
a  50,000  circulation  daily.  Last  week  EAP 
added  a  third  to  this  list — figures  for  a  12,400 
circulation  daily. 

Executives  of  smaller  newspapers  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  figures  for  the  12.- 
400  daily  since  1945  have  closely  approxi¬ 
mated  the  percentages  for  those  years  in  our 
cross-section  study  for  10,000  to  25,000  cir¬ 
culation  dailies.  For  instance,  L&P’s  cross- 
section  study  for  that  group  showed  percent¬ 
age  gains  of  revenue  in  1952  and  1953  of 
8.32%  and  5.46%  while  percentage  increase-' 
in  costs  for  the  two  years  were  7.81%  and 
7.64%.  The  actual  figures,  respectively,  for 
the  12,400  paper  were:  revenue  gains  of 
8.14%  and  5.78%,  and  expense  increases  of 
10.84%  and  7.77%. 

That’s  pretty  close  averaging. 


ROY  MOORE 

WE  want  to  add  our  voice  to  the  chorus  of 
his  friends  who  mourn  the  untimely  death 
of  Roy  Moore,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers.  His  dynamic  en¬ 
thusiasm,  his  friendly  spirit,  and  his  unfalter¬ 
ing  devotion  to  truth  in  the  news  accounted 
for  his  forthright  leadership  of  an  outstand¬ 
ing  group  of  newspapers,  his  leadership  in 
newspaper  association  work,  and  was  also  a 
constant  inspiration  to  others  in  the  profes¬ 
sion.  Roy  Moore  was  taken  away  from  us  at 
the  peak  of  a  brilliant  career — a  tragic  loss  to 
his  friends,  his  associates,  and  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 
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AFTER  PREVIEW  of  Columbia  Pictures'  "The  Caine  Mutiny,”  Rob¬ 
ert  Levitt,  publisher  of  the  American  Weekly,  and  Mrs.  Levitt  chat 
with  Robert  Francis,  who  plays  the  role  of  Ensign  Willie  Keith.  The 
Hearst  magazine  was  host  to  visiting  publishers  at  screening  and 
_ reception  in  Radio  City's  Rainbow  Room. _ 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Milward  L.  Simpson,  who  is  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  no¬ 
mination  for  Governor  of  Wyom¬ 
ing,  has  resigned  as  president  and 
member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Cody  (Wyo.)  Enterprise. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  Fields,  publisher, 
Guymon  (Okla.)  Daily  Herald, 
has  announced  his  intention  to  seek 
the  Republican  nomination  for 
U.S.  Senator. 

«  *  « 

Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler. 
vicepre-sident  and  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Times,  has  been 
awarded  the  rank  of  commander 
of  the  French  l.egion  of  Honor  in 
appreciation  for  his  contribution  to 
Franco-American  amity.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  was  announced  by  the 
French  Embassy. 

*  *  * 

Luther  E.  Gibson,  State  Sena¬ 
tor,  and  publisher  of  the  Vallejo 
(Calif.)  Times-Herald  and  News- 
Chronicle,  has  declined  appoint¬ 
ment  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board.  Mr.  Gib-son,  a 
Democrat,  was  recommended  for 
the  board  position  by  Senator  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Knowland,  majority  leader. 
*  * 

Monroe  Sweetland,  new  pub¬ 
lisher,  Milwaukee  (Ore.)  Review, 
member  of  the  State  House  of 
Representatives  in  1953,  is  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Democratic  nomina¬ 
tion  for  the  Oregon  State  Senate. 

^  ft 

Eugene  S.  Duffield.  assistant 
publisher.  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer,  was  among  10  trustees 
elected  for  three  years  by  the  local 
Better  Business  Bureau. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  former 
president  and  editor  of  the  Sheho- 
gan  (Wis.)  Daily  Press,  and  a  past 
grand  exalted  ruler  of  the  Elks, 
was  honored  at  the  Spring  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Wisconsin  Elks  in 
Manitowoc  May  1  for  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  Flksdom  both  national¬ 
ly  and  in  Wisconsin. 

*  *  V 

George  PuTNAXt,  editor  emer¬ 
itus  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital 
Journal  and  former  publisher  of 
that  newspaper,  was  presented  the 
Edith  Knight  Hill  Memorial  award 
for  outstanding  service  to  Oregon 
at  the  annual  dinner  in  Portland 
of  the  Theta  Sigma  Phi.  national 
journali.sm  honor  society  for  wom¬ 
en.  George  S.  Turnbljll,  former 
dean  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
school  of  journalism  and  now  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Albany  (Ore.)  Demo¬ 
crat-Herald,  made  the  award. 

V  *  * 

.F-  Laycock,  director  of  the 
Associated  Newspapers  Limited, 
arrived  in  New  York  for  a  visit 
May  4  on  the  liner  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth. 


Conshohocken  (Pa.)  Recorder,  and 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Frances  McCuen, 
were  given  a  bronze  plaque  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  in  recognition  of 
“unselfish  .service  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  fellowmen.” 

«  *  * 

Arthur  W.  Gluckman,  Sr., 
publisher,  Benicia  (Calif.)  Herald- 
New  Era,  was  given  a  certificate 
for  service  to  veterans  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  California.  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

*  * 

Thomas  Blackburn,  vicechair¬ 
man  of  the  London  Daih  Express. 
departed  from  New  York  for  home 
on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  May  5. 

*  # 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  ed¬ 
itor,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
received  a  Brotherhood  Award  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews  at  a  civic  testi¬ 
monial  dinner. 

*  *  * 

Marguerite  Higgins.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent,  has  been  awarded  a  Gug¬ 
genheim  Foundation  fellowship  to 
study  Communist  tactics  in  inter¬ 
national  negotiation. 


On  the  Business  Side 


John  Wilcox,  formerly  Blue- 
grass  circulation  territory  manager 
for  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  has  resigned 
to  become  country  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  News. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Pollick  has  resigned  as 
business  manager  of  the  Lebanon 
(Ore.)  Express  and  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  assistant,  Mrs.  Bet¬ 
ty  Deering,  who  joined  the  Ex¬ 
press  in  1953  after  previous  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  display  advertising 
sales  staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal.  Assisting  Mrs.  Deering 
will  be  Clancy  Appelgate. 

*  *  • 

E.  Bartlett  Barnes,  business 
manager,  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press, 
has  been  re-elected  a  director  of 
the  Bristol  Clock  Museum. 


Monroe  Green,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  New  York  Times,  will  head 
a  special  campaign  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  field  in  support  of  the  55th 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Jewish  Hospital  at  Denver, 
Colo. 

«  *  * 

Don  Drolet  has  transferred 
from  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  In¬ 
dependent  to  the  display  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel-Star. 

*  * 

Leo  Zarin,  county  circulation 
manager,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express  and  past  exalted  ruler  of 
Elks  Lodge  23,  was  honored  by 
500  BPOE  members  and  their 
friends  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
May  4. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

David  H.  Dietz,  science  editor 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
will  receive  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Bowling 
Green  State  University  on  June  4. 
♦  *  ♦ 

John  M.  (Jack)  Malone  has 
been  appointed  city  editor  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.  'F.)  Union-Star, 
succeeding  Charles  I..  Bennett, 
who  will  become  managing  editor 
of  the  Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle- 
Telegram. 


Albert  L.  Boiter,  fornterly  a 
reporter  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  sports  editor 
of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 
and  a  former  Fulbright  scholar  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  has  joined  the 
Bergen  Evening  Record,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

George  Hertz,  sports  editor, 
Portland  Oregon  Journal,  will  be 
honored  at  a  civic  testimonial  din¬ 
ner  May  10.  Mr.  Hertz  joined  the 
Journal  staff  in  1911  after  serving 
as  a  United  Press  copy  boy.  He 
became  sports  editor  in  1919. 

♦  ♦  • 

George  H.  Clark,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times-Herald,  became  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Advertiser,  on  May  1. 

*  *  * 

L.  Beverly  (Bev)  Ballard,  for¬ 
merly  sports  editor  of  the  New 
Bern  (N.  C.)  Sun  Journal  and  with 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News  and  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer,  has  become  city  and 
sports  editor  of  the  Lenoir  (N.  C.) 
News  Topic. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Don  Shields  has  joined  the 
general  news  desk  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  New  York,  editing  the 
New  England  and  Southern  wires. 

*  4>  * 

Mrs.  Neal  Stuart  is  the  new 
woman's  editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  replacing  Mrs. 
Lynn  Lanacan,  resigned. 

Hi  *  « 

Dick  Main  has  left  the  Dallas 
(Texas)  Times  Herald  city  desk 
for  a  job  with  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times. 

*  * 

Wallace  T.  Bassett,  telegraph 
editor,  has  gone  on  the  .Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times  retirement  list.  His 
successor  is  Frank  Parry,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  news  staff  who  formerly 
worked  on  the  Scranton  Trihune- 
Scrantonian. 

*  *  * 

Mike  Penny,  who  joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal  for 
his  first  newspaper  work,  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  family  tradition.  His 
mother,  Carolyn  Howard,  is  a 
(Continued  on  page  4-1) 
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By  Trent 


former  member  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  staff  and  is  currently 
director  of  publicity  for  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

*  *  * 

Luther  Voltz,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  city  hall  reporter,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Greater 
Miami  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  national  journalism  fraternity. 
*  * 

William  Newhart,  on  the  staff 
more  than  30  years,  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times,  succeeding  Tom  O’¬ 
Leary,  resigned. 

*  «  * 

Bryan  Donaldson,  former  la¬ 
bor  reporter  for  the  Pittsburgh 
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Robert  Stein  is  new  night  city 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  having  shifted  to  that  position 
from  his  work  as  assistant  news 
editor.  He  replaces  Russell 
Sackett,  who  has  returned  to  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporting. 

e  e  e 

William  M.  Thomas,  formerly 
with  the  Anadarko  (Ark.)  Daily 
News,  has  become  assistant  state 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman. 

e  *  « 

E.  K.  Heller  has  become  editor 
of  the  German-language  Freie 
Presse  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

*  a  * 

Mrs.  Lois  McDaniel  Amick, 
formerly  with  the  Raleigh  Regis¬ 
ter,  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  has  become 
editor  of  the  woman’s  department 
of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  succeeding  Mrs.  Nancy 
Mangiesdorf,  resigned.  ^ 

a  a  a  I 

Ernest  Mehl,  Kansas  City  , 
(Mo.)  Star  sports  editor,  has  be¬ 
come  a  Methodist  lay  minister. 
For  several  years,  he  has  been  fill-  ; 
ing  pulpits  for  vacationing  minis-  ^ 
ters.  i 

a  a  a 

Jack  Cooper  has  returned  to 
general  assignment  reporting  on 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  after 
active  duty  as  a  captain  in  Marine 
aviation,  including  service  in 
Korea. 

a  a  a 

Shirley  Ino  is  the  new  travel 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Times 
Herald. 

a  a  a 

Howard  E.  Meier,  sports  editor 
and  staff  photographer  of  ^e 
Chippewa  Herald-Telegram,  Chip¬ 
pewa  Falls,  Wis.,  and  Miss  Lucille 
Minford  were  married  April  24. 

a  a  a 

George  W.  Bragdon,  farm  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
is  author  of  a  new  weekly  boating 
column  appearing  on  the  sports 
pages. 

a  a  a 

Mrs.  Molly  DeProse,  women’s 
editor  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citi¬ 
zen,  won  first  prize  in  a  national 
contest  for  food  editors  sponsored 
by  the  Fisheries  Council  of  Ca¬ 
nada. 

a  a  a 

Phil  Wolcott,  Springfield  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Re¬ 
gister-Guard,  has  been  promoted 
to  chief  photographer  of  the  paper, 
replacing  R.  Harlow  Schillios, 
resigned. 

a  a  a 

Robert  M.  Garsson  has  resign¬ 
ed  as  feature  writer  and  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Tel¬ 
egraph-Herald  to  become  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Monroe  (Wis.)  Evening 
Times.  He  previously  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Minot  (N.  D.)  Daily 
News,  news  editor  of  the  James- 


‘‘Hold  H,  Sister,  and  spell  out  your  name!” 


town  (N.  D.)  Sun  and  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rock  Springs  (Wyo.) 
Rocket. 

a  a  a 

Don  Merrick,  formerly  for  six 
years  with  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot,  is  now  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Morgantown 
(W.  Va.)  Dominion  News. 
a  a  a 

Mrs.  Loretta  Monaco  has  been 
named  news  and  circulation  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Willamina,  Ore.,  for 
the  Sheridan  (Ore.)  Sun. 

a  a  a 

Lou  Bistrong  of  the  New  York 
Times  business  news  department, 
and  his  wife  left  New  York  for 
Rotterdam  on  the  April  30  sailing 
of  the  Holland-America  liner  Ryn- 
dam.  Robert  Khischbaum,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News,  departed  for  Le  Havre  on 
the  same  sailing. 

a  a  a 

Amos  (Red)  Thisted,  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  baseball  writ¬ 
er,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Milwaukee  Chapter  of  the  Baseball 
Writers  of  America,  to  succeed 
Sam  Levy,  Milwaukee  Journal. 
a  a  a 

Don  D.  Anderson  joined  the 


San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Daily  Con¬ 
struction  Service  as  associate  edi¬ 
tor.  He  formerly  was  with  Bremer¬ 
ton  and  Seattle  Wash.,  newspapen 

a  a  a 

Martin  N.  Perry,  formerly  re¬ 
porter  and  copyreader  for  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  IndianapoUs 
(Ind.)  Times  as  an  assistant  city 
^itor. 

a  a  a 

Nickie  Nickerson,  niece  of 
M.  H.  Potter,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News, 
has  joined  the  state  desk  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser, 
a  a  a 

George  A.  Kent,  ex-staffer  on 
the  Tyler  (Texas)  Telegraph,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press  as  a  rewrite 
man,  replacing  Frank  R.  Weaver, 
who  went  to  the  copydesk  of  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press. 
a  a  a 

Jack  Bell,  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald  columnist,  was  named  Dade 
Clounty’s  outstanding  man  of  1953 
at  the  seventh  annual  leadership 
awards  meeting  sponsored  by  a 
group  of  civic  organizations. 


CARROLL  RICHTER 

The  World's  Most  Famous 
ASTROLOGIAN 


Carroll  Rlghter’s  column  Is  followed  closely  by  millions  through¬ 
out  the  country  who  don’t  make  a  move  without  first  consulting 
Carroll  Rlghter.  His  forecasts,  written  for  persons  of  every 
zodiacal  sign,  bring  dally  guidance  to  his  readers.  Every  paper 
needs  an  astrology  column — and  the  best,  beyond  a  doubt,  is 
Carroll  Rlghter’s.  Available  dally,  Sunday,  or  both. 

THE  WORLD'S  LEADING  INDEPENDENT  SYNDICATE 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  PARK  AVE.  PLAZA  1-2470  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 
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You  might  well  say,  “Bill’s  home  life  is  his  own  affair. 
We’re  primarily  interested  in  how  he  handles  his  job.” 
That’s  true  up  to  a  certain  point. 

However,  many  industrial  concerns  which  have  located 
new  facilities  in  the  mushrooming  West  have  discovered 
that  employee  relations  problems  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Their  workers — and  families — enjoy  good  health  and 
good  living.  There’s  less  illness,  less  time  off  the  job. 
They’re  getting  quality  with  maximum  production. 

So— when  you  put  a  man  on  the  payroll,  you’ve 
bought  an  interest  in  his  family.  When  families  are 
healthy  and  happy  you’ve  got  contented  workers  who 
will  do  a  good  job.  That’s  why  we  call  your  attention  to 
the  eleven-state  area  served  by  our  railroad. 

Within  that  area  you’re  almost  certain  to  find  the 
natural  resources  and  facilities  which  you  require.  Of 
equal  importance,  are  the  recreational  opportunities,  the 
healthful  climate  and  many  other  advantages.  In  the 
“Union  Pacific  West”  workers  are  happier  on  the  job 
and  off  the  job. 

For  complete  and  confidential  information  about 
available  industrial  sites  ask  the 
“U.  P.”  man  who  contacts  you,  or 
write  the 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  DEPT. 
Room  309,  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Omaha  2,  Nobr. 

Map  at  left  shows 
states  served  by 
Union  Pacific 
Railroad 
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L"  00^  Reporter  Finds 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

I  It's  an  old  routine  and  it's  corny, 

I  IKhK  but  it's  delighting  Charleston  read- 

■  n^H|p  ers — if  telephone  comment  coming 

■  to  the 

■  the  Charleston 

I  ^^H|k 

■ 

B  ^  ^  ■  \  Every  newspa- 

B  ,  I  V  per  in  the  world, 

B^  B|^B||B|^B  I  >  V  :  undoubtedly, 

one  time 

I  ^  other,  has  dis- 

r  guised  a  reporter 

as  something 

^  on  the 

'  to  report  on 

The  Gazette 

.  the  tradition  with  Bill  Keenan,  a 
.  staffer  whose  seniority  amounts  to 
only  six  months.  His  assignment: 
BBBPBVhO^I^^R^  .  assume  the  name  of  “Denzil  Spur- 

lock”  and  forge  checks  in  as  many 
stores  as  he  could  reach  on  one 
'  day. 

The  results  astonished  the  city 
’2,  desk  almost  as  much  as  the  readers. 
“Spurlock”,  pretending  to  have  lost 
‘RUNAWAY’  —  Nancy  Kane,  21,  all  identification  papers,  success- 
newcomer  on  the  staff  of  Jhe  fully  passed  forged  checks  in  14 
Charlestown  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail  business  houses,  and  was  rebuffed 
^he  was  a  journalism  student  at  only  one.  And  that  one  had  a 

get  picked  up  and  sent  to  a  deten- 
tion  home  for  juvenile  delinquents. 

Her  stories  exposed  conditions  Ironically,  Mr.  Keenan  succeed- 
there  and  matron  described  her  as  first  in  a  book  store,  where  the 
“one  of  the  roughest  looking  people  manager,  after  he  learned  of  the 
■  ■  ■  ‘  “  hoax,  said  “Well,  he  got  some  good 

merchandise.”  (A  Bible.) 

Mr.  Keenan  has  since  posed  as  a 
“wino”  on  a  downtown  street 
where  he  begged  money  from  pas- 
His  success  wasn’t  nearly 


A1  Dear  and  Team 
Manage  Daily  Group 


Jersey  City,  N.  J.  side  ingredients  to  flavor  their  of- 
Friends  and  old  associates  of  ferings  like  certain  nationally- 
J.  Albert  Dear,  former  editor  and  known  columnists.” 
president  of  the  Jersey  Journal.  Assisting  him  are  the  follow- 
are  watching  with  interest  his  con-  ing  Jersey  Journal  alumni:  Wil- 
tinued  devotion  to  the  newspaper  Ham  Hempstead,  former  control- 
business  since  relinquishing  his  ler  and  now  acting  in  the  same 
long  tenure  here  three  years  ago.  capacity  at  the  home  office;  Harry 
In  that  time  he  has  put  renewed  Smith,  former  circulation  manager 
vitality  into  his  Tufty  News  Bu-  and  now  business  manager  at 
reau  at  Washington,  acquired  Wheaton;  and  Robert  Meyers,  for- 
stock  in  five  newspapers  through-  mer  advertising  solicitor  and  now 
out  the  country,  and  is  experi-  business  manager  at  Gallipolis. 
menting  with  the  possibilities  of  -pbe  rest  of  the  Dear  family  is 

utilizing  his  news  service  in  the  taking  an  active  hand  in  the 

radio  ndd.  ^  enterprise.  Mrs.  Cyrene  Dear  is  a 

Mr.  Dear  operates  Dear  Publi-  prolific  contributor  to  “Editorials 

cations  &  Radio,  Inc.  at  Journal  Anonymous,”  (a  house  title). 

Square.  Frorn  his  former  staff  he  ^bich  supplies  six  editorials  a  week 
has  selected  key  executives  to  as-  j^e  affiliated  group  having  its 
sist  him  in  his  projects,  given  ed-  option  to  use  them  as  it  sees 
itorial  counse  to  local  editors  who  -pbey  are  news-pegged  for  a 
still  retail  independent  autonomy,  jQ-day  interval 
and  in  the  process  enjoys  what  he  ^bo  have  also  been 

calls^  trying  to  help  whenever  I  p^^^  i„ 

,  to  do  their  share.  There  is  the 

Plowing  $  Back  oldest,  Joe,  who  does  his  chores 

“I  feel  that  since  my  money  at  the  Washington  news  bureau, 

came  out  of  the  newspaper  busi-  assisting  Esther  Van  Wagoner 

ness  it  should  be  plowed  back  into  Tufty;  David,  next  in  tine,  who  is 

it,”  he  explains.  “Why  vegetate  circulation  manager  and  treasurer 

in  pasture  when  there  are  still  a  for  the  Elizabeth  City  Advance; 

lot  of  fields  left  to  be  cultivated?  and  Ralph,  city  editor  of  the 

My  feeling  always  has  been  that  Wheaton  Journal,  the  latest  ac- 

in  quisition.  The  youngest,  Walter 

M.  Dear,  II,  who  was  editor  of  the 

Daily  Tarheel  of  the  University  of  who  ever  came  into  this  place.” 

still  North  Carolina,  is  now  a  Navy  P.  S.  —  Nancy  studied  dramatics, 

ensign.  - 

The  20-year-old  Tufty  News  ReOUest  tO  Interview 

Bureau  has  also  benefitted  by  the  p,  .  f«.||  „ 

invigoration  of  new  blood  in  the  L^omea  JvUler  rails  sersby.  ^ 

enterprise  and  the  expansion  of  its  Miami,  Fla.  so  spectacular  as  his  “Spurlock 

coverage.  Their  continued  objective  The  Supreme  Court  has  turned  pose,  but  he  did  manage  to  collect 
is  to  interoret  Wa.shinBton  events  down  the  request  of  a  free  lance  34  cents — and  a  bus  token — in  one 

!n  such  a  manners  therwni  in'e'-view  a  condemned  hour. 

not  only  be  read,  but  understood  woman  who  was  convicted  of  Another  hoax  was  a  tour  of  hos- 

by  variegated  regional  readership,  killing  a  Live  Oak  (Fla.)  physi-  pitals.  In  each  one,  he  gave  a 

Acquisition  of  the  extra  clients  The  tribunal  based  its  re-  fictitious  name,  confessed  that  he 

has  provided  this  opportunity  to  jccf'on  on  grounds  that  the  case  was  jobless  and  broke,  and  then 
learn  first-hand  what  their  needs  should  have  been  brought  through  told  the  hospital  administrators 
are  and  to  supply  them  more  ade-  regular  channels  from  the  Circuit  that  his  non-existent  baby  girl  had 
quately  because  of  this  “inside”  Court.  The  Florida  justices  also  pneumonia.  Would  they  admit  her 
advantage.  stated  that  the  author  did  not  show  without  a  deposit  if  he  promised 

AA..  ...111  ‘fi®  doomed  woman  wanted  to  pay  the  bill  as  soon  as  he  could? 

Mr.  Dear  says  he  will  continue  Charleston  readers,  long  angered 

wh<*'n!>ver  w'e  ^ amended  motion  filed  in  at  the  cash-on-the-barrelhead  atti- 
...  , .  ,  .  Circuit  Court  the  author,  William  tude  of  most  of  their  hospitals,  got 

utilize  his  experience  and  continue  Bradford  Huie,  said  he  now  has  the  answer  in  a  Sunday  story. 

*  woman  in  which  Charleston  hospitals  aren’t  as 

His  office  files  are  now  filled  she  agrees  to  discuss  the  case  with  heartless  as  a  lot  of  readers 
with  newspapers  over  which  he  ^im.  Circuit  Judge  R.  H.  Rowe,  thought.  One  of  the  city’s  nine 

refused  an  earlier  request  hospitals  told  him,  sight-unseen, 
others  who  have  sought  his  advice,  f^om  the  writer  to  see  the  con-  to  bring  the  child  in  at  once.  Sev- 
■  victed  woman,  set  no  hearing  date  eral  others  offered  to  make  ar- 

Modical  Forum  Triod  petition.  rangements  for  the  child’s  entry. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  ii  1.  "  »  .  .  " 

The  Geneva  Times  and  Ontario  Sports  Editor  s  Will  Paper  Mill  Improved 

County  Medical  Society  cooperated  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

a  medical  forum  The  will  of  William  J.  Kelly,  Work  has  been  started  on  a 
retired  sports  editor  of  the  Buf-  $575,000  improvement  program  at 
od.  The  newspaper  is  asking  for  falo  Courier-Express,  disposing  of  the  Wisconsin  mill  of  the  Flam- 
'  :  an  estate  valued  at  $10,000  and  beau  Paper  Division,  Kansas  City 

upward,  was  admitted  to  probate.  Star  Company. 
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Keenan 


newspapers  should  be  helpful 
purpose,  but  not  partisan.  So 
when  I  had  a  chance  to  show  that 
an  independent  press  can 
make  money  by  retaining  its  in¬ 
tegrity,  I  grasped  it.  It  all  goes  to 
prove  that  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  can  render  a  public  service 
under  private  ownership  and  still 
make  it  work.  In  the  larger  sense 
it’s  a  living  example  of  the  real 
value  of  democracy  as  compared 
to  totalitarianism  with  its  con¬ 
trolled  press.” 

Starting  with  his  Washington 
news  bureau  which  was  the  only 
tangible  newspaper  property  he 
retained,  he  gradually  acquired  the 
Elizabeth  (N.  C.)  Advance,  Gal¬ 
lipolis  (Ohio)  Tribune  (5  days), 

Gallipolis  Times  (Saturdays), 

Wheaton  (Ill.)  Journal,  and  New 
Kensington  (Pa.)  Daily  Dispatch. 

Back  Local  Interests 

The  Dear  procedure  is  to  back 
up  local  interests,  giving  the  men 
in  the  field  a  free  hand,  but  mak¬ 
ing  suggestions  from  headquarters 
from  time  to  time  to  improve  their 
efforts.  But  there  are  no  sudden 
drastic  changes. 

“The  basic  strength  of  any 
newspaper,”  he  amplifies,  “is  that 
readers  have  been  accustomed  to 
what  they’ve  been  getting.  Some¬ 
times  it  takes  a  couple  of  years  in  conducting 
for  them  to  get  used  to  new  ed-  April  29.  About  60  persons  attend- 
. itorial  contents.  We  believe  in  <  "  ~  -  ^ 

developing  local  writers  wherever  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  a  later 
possible  and  injecting  some  out-  session. 


46 


Miss  Daly*  •  •  this  is  Mr*  Zehner 


MR.  ZEHNER,  an  accounting  clerk,  is  one  of  more  than 
50,000  employees  of  Standard  Oil  and  its  subsidiary 
companies.  He  has  been  with  Standard  Oil  for  more 
than  seven  years  and  is  backed  by  one  of  the  finest 
employee  benefit  programs  in  any  industry.  He  and 
about  25,000  other  employees  own  company  stock. 
Mr.  Zehner  and  his  wife  live  in  Whiting,  Indiana. 


STOCKHOLDER-OWNERS  Uke  Miss  Daly  know  that 
about  two-thirds  of  our  profits  have  been  plowed  back 
in  recent  years  for  new  facilities  and  equipment — from 
drilling  rigs  to  delivery  trucks.  This  increases  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  their  investment,  and  helps  make 
possible  better  service  and  better  products  for  you 
and  millions  of  other  Standard  Oil  customers. 


Miss  Daly  and  Mr.  Zehner  are  members  of  the 
same  business  family,  but  they  have  never  met. 

Miss  Grace  Daly  is  a  student  at  Mount  St.  Scholas- 
tica  College,  Atchison,  Kansas.  Mr.  Carl  E.  Zehner 
works  at  the  Standard  Oil  refinery  in  Whiting,  Indiana. 
Both  own  stock  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Standard  Oil’s  stockholder  family  is  so  large— it  has 
almost  118,000  members — and  is  spread  over  so  much 
territory  and  embraces  people  in  so  many  walks  of  life 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  stockholder  to  know 
all  the  others.  Oiur  stockholder  family  also  includes 
many  institutions  such  as  colleges,  hospitals,  chari¬ 
table  organizations  and  insurance  companies. 

And,  incidentally,  the  largest  amount  of  our  stock  any 


one  person  owns  is  less  than  1%  of  the  total,  and  the 
largest  amount  any  institution  owns  is  less  than  \%. 

Last  year  the  investments  of  our  stockholder-owners 
helped  provide  more  than  50,000  jobs,  more  than 
$300  million  in  employee  wages,  salaries  and  benefits, 
and  more  than  2,000  useful  petroleum  products  at 
reasonable  prices. 

These  share-owners  in  American  business  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  a  steady  return  on  their  investment. 
Standard  Oil  has  paid  dividends  for  61  consecutive 
years.  Last  year  dividends  had  a  value  equal  to  $3.86 
per  share— the  return  to  our  stockholders  for  the  use 
of  their  savings. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(INDIANA) 


MEET  ANOTHER  stockholder — Mrs.  James 
C.  Graves,  a  widow,  of  Saginaw,  Michigan. 
Dividends  from  Standard  Oil  stock  help  to 
make  life  more  comfortable  for  many  per¬ 
sons  who  depend  on  investments  for  in¬ 
come.  Incidentally,  more  than  half  of  our 
individual  stockholders  are  women. 
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MEET  ANOTHER  stockholder— ChUdren’s  MEET  ANOTHER  stockholder— dealer  J.  E. 
Mercy  Hospital,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Gossett,  an  independent  businessman  of 
Its  Standard  Oil  dividends  are  used  to  help  Richmond,  Indiana,  servicing  the  car  of 
care  for  about  3,500  children  a  year,  three  Earl  Whitten,  a  long-time  customer.  Mr. 
of  whom  are  shown  here  with  nurse  Dolores  Gossett,  a  dealer  for  more  than  11  years, 
G.  Turnage.  Many  such  institutions  de-  has'seen  the  demand  for  Standard  Oil  prod- 
pend  on  dividends  to  help  defray  expenses.  ucta  increase  steadily  over  the  years. 


SYNDICATES 


Men,  Beware!  Capp*s 
*Long  Sam*  Is  Loose 


'Buz  Sawyer'  Idea  Huss,  Koslow, 
Official,  Navy  Says  25-Year  Men, 

Honored  by  INS 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

The  week's  offerings  are  in 
comic,  womanish  and  zoological 
vein,  courtesy  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate  and  Newspaper  Features 
Syndicate  and  involving  A1  Capp, 
the  pretty  Mrs.  Mary  Sue  Miller 
and  curator  Marlin  Perkins. 

Mr.  Capp  needs  an  introduction 
like  a  centipede  needs  another  pair 
of  legs.  In  his  way,  he  stands  out 
like  a  white  poodle  on  a  coal 
barge. 

His  latest  creation  fresh  from 
the  hills  is  “Long  Sam,”  a  daily 
strip  beginning  May  31  (Sundays 
— June  6). 


*‘Long  Sam”  and  her  maw — in  A I 
Capp’s  new  comic  strip. 

Launched  by  UFS,  it  is  the  tale- 
ology  of  an  18-year-old  endowed 
with  all  the  umms!  and  ahs!  The 
young  lovely,  reared  in  the  back- 
woods  by  her  Maw,  who  hates 
menfolk,  has  retched  out  and  wove, 
as  they  say  down  thar,  at  squirrels 
and  rabbits,  and  she  even  knows 
when  the  dogwoods  bloom,  but  she 
knows  nothing  of  human  life. 

Maw  is  the  reason  for  her  ig¬ 
norance.  (See  cut)-  The  old  crone 
got  burnt  once  herself  and  is  de¬ 


termined  not  to  let  her  hot  little 
number  near  the  flames.  As  Maw 
says: 

“She’s  as  beautiful  as  I  was — 
when  I  was  18.  But  her  heart 
won’t  be  broke,  like  mine  was,  by 
no  man — because  she’s  never  seen 
one.  An’  she  never  will!" 

“Long  Sam,”  of  course,  does 
meet  a  man,  and  that’s  where  the 
laughs  begin.  From  here  on  in,  it’s 
your  reading. 

Bob  Lubbers  has  his  name  affixed 
to  the  product  along  with  AC’s. 
He  does  all  the  art  work  and  Mr. 
Capp  does  the  continuity  and  over¬ 
sees  the  brush  strokes.  Brooklyn- 
born,  32-year-old  Mr.  Lubbers 
came  off  the  “Tarzan”  strip  for  this 
venture. 

“I  didn’t  feel  I  could  afford  to 
pass  up  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  A1  Capp,”  he  said. 

Mrs.  Miller 

Mrs.  Miller  is  by  far  the  pret¬ 
tiest  of  the  three  authors.  “Long 
Sam”  better  stick  to  her  own  pea- 
patches. 

The  ex-Powers 
model  is  doing 
“A  Lovelier  You” 
for  Newspaper 
Features  Syn¬ 
dicate.  For  re¬ 
lease  May  24,  it’s 
an  illustrated, 
how-to-do-it  pan¬ 
el  on  the  likes  of 
women’s  clothes, 
manners,  make¬ 
up,  posture,  poise 
and  household  chores. 

It’s  a  five-day-a-week  deal  and 
mats  are  available  in  one  and  two- 


Washincton 

A  syndicated  comic  strip  contin¬ 
uity  has  brought  Navy  confirma¬ 
tion  that  it  is  experimenting  with 
cushioned  decks  for  aircraft  car¬ 
riers  and  planes  without  wheels  to 
land  on  them. 

The  strip,  “Buz  Sawyer,”  is 
drawn  by  Roy  Crane  who  has 
spent  many  months  in  naval  sta¬ 
tions  getting  first-hand  information 
to  weave  into  the  adventures  of 
his  strip  character. 

The  Washington  Star  asked  the 
Navy  Department  whether  the 
cushioned  deck  idea  depicted  by 
Cartoonist  Crane  has  been  tried 
and  received  this  answer: 

“The  Navy  is  experimenting 
with  wheelless-type  aircraft  such  as 
the  French  are  using  and  with  the 
‘flex-deck’  concept  of  carrier  flight 
decks,  now  under  test  by  the 
British. 

“However,  all  details  concerning 
the  exnerimenLs  are  strictly  clas¬ 
sified.” 


Text  runs  60-85 


Mrs.  Miller 


column  sizes, 
words. 

Mrs.  Miller  is  at  the  gray-in-the- 
hair  maturity  point,  and  her 
warmth  and  charm  can  take  the 
chill  off  a  martini,  and  writing  is 
nothing  new  to  her.  For  seven 
years,  Mrs.  Miller  ghosted  John 
Robert  Powers’  “Secrets  of  Charm.” 

A  book  by  the  same  name  which 
she  co-authored  is  coming  out  in 
September.  Other  assets  are  her 
abilities  as  cook,  oil  painter  and 
dog-sitter. 

Her  teammate  is  “Lali,”  more 
mundanely  known  as  Mrs.  Alan 

Aranson,  who  does  the  art.  Wife  Reli^ioUS  NewS  Prize 
of  a  doctor,  Mrs.  Aranson  is  a  free-  Boston 

lance  advertising  and  magazine  il-  Winner  of  the  second  annual 
lustrator.  James  O.  Supple  Memorial  Award 

for  distinguished  reporting  in  tht 
Mr.  Perkins  field  of  religious  journalism  b 

Children  from  9  to  90  enjoy  O^a  A.  Spaid,  religion  editor  of 
the  circus,  the  ringmaster  says.  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour- 


Two  International  News  Sen- 
ice  veterans — Pierre  J.  Huss,  chief 
of  the  United  Nations  bureau,  and 
Theodore  Koslow,  financial  ^tor 
— were  honored  by  their  col-  I 
leagues  at  a  luncheon  April  29  is  ■ 
celebration  of  their  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  service  in  the  organization.  I 

Sterling  silver  gifts  were  pre  1 
sented  to  them  by  Seymour  Berk-  I 
son,  INS  general  manager,  on  be-  S 
half  of  INS.  Among  those  pres-  * 
ent  were  Richard  E.  Berlin,  pres- 
ident  of  the  Hearst  Corporation;  ' 
Ward  Greene,  editor  and  general  < 
manager  of  King  Features  Syndi- 
cate;  Barry  Faris,  INS  editor-in-  | 
chief;  Philip  G.  Reed  and  Paul  R.  ft 
Allerup,  managing  editor  and  as-  I 
sociate  managing  editor  of  INS.  I 
and  Edwin  C.  Stein,  editor  of  INP.  { 

Mr.  Huss.  who  has  covered  the  * 
U.N.  since  its  inception,  came  to  i 
INS  in  1929  right  off  the  campus  | 
of  the  Universitv  of  Missouri 
school  of  journalism.  Following 
his  initial  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Chicago  bureau,  he  worked  as  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  and  was  re¬ 
porter.  He  served  in  the  U.  S. 
.Army  during  part  of  World  War 
II. 

Mr.  Koslow,  a  graduate  of  New 
York  University,  joined  the  INS 
financial  department  in  1929.  He 
got  his  “bantism  of  fire”  as  a  fi¬ 
nancial  writer  during  the  stock 
market  crash  of  that  year.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  post  of  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  in  1952. 


Ora  Spaid  Receives 


Perennial  PIXIE 

She’s  saucy  as  apple  sauce , . .  fresher  than  a 
kindergarten  freshman . . .  with  more  zip  than  a 
zipper  factory ...  an  ink-pot  imp  full  of  impishness . . . 

Eiittle  Lulu 


the  pint-size  sweetheart  of  the  US  was  born  in  the  SEP . . . 
today  does  her  stuff  for  a  much  larger  audience  in  the  nation’s 
newspapers.  The  editor  doesn’t  have  to  sell  her  to  the  public— 
because  the  public  wants  to  buy  her!  Good  for  kinks  in 
the  circulation  chart,  she’s  a  natural  stimulator,  builds  fans 
and  following,  and  holds  them!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Tribune^JVesc  York  Nars 

BmllMmi/,  iVrir  York 

^gnatcate  THkmmr  Tom>rr,  Ckirmoo 


The  same  young-sters  enjoy  Mr. 
Perkins,  handsome  curator  of  Lin¬ 
coln  Park  Zoo,  Chicago,  who  con¬ 
ducts  television’s  excellent  Zoo¬ 
parade  program,  which  has  won 
18  awards  of  various  sizes,  shagie.s 
and  meanings. 

The  animal  authority  is  now  put¬ 
ting  his  talents  to  work  through 
the  media  of  words  and  art.  NFS. 
starting  June  6,  will  release  his 
weekly  “Zooparade”  feature,  illus¬ 
trated  and  presented  in  one,  two 
and  three  columns. 

If  you  have  any  wildlife  falla¬ 
cies  left  after  tackling  several  of 
his  400-word  pieces,  it  won’t  be 
Mr.  Perkins’  fault. 

He’ll  deal  with  everything  from 
the  elephant  who  once  blew  a 
mouse  out  of  its  cage  with  a 
mighty  .snort  (thus  proving  ele¬ 
phants  are  not  afraid  of  mice)  to 
the  fact  you  can’t  tell  a  rattle¬ 
snake’s  age  by  counting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  segments  in  its  rattle. 


nal. 

Mr.  Spaid  received  a  scroll  anJ 
$100  cash  prize  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Religious  News- 
writers  Association  here  May  3-  ^ 

Robert  D.  Whitaker,  Providmi  | 
(R.  1.)  Journal-Bulletin,  was  elect-  | 
ed  president  to  succeed  Georje  g 
Dugan,  New  York  Times.  Other  | 
officers  are:  Vicepresidents — ^Terry  » 
Ferrer,  Newsweek,  and  Carletot  ; 
Lundquist.  Dayton  (Ohio)  Ntrft: 
secretary  —  .Ann  Elizabeth  Price- 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  treas-  j 
urer — George  Cornell,  Associated  ■ 
Press.  f 

■ 

N.  M.  Science  Fair  ' 

Albuquerque.  N-M.  ; 

The  Albuquerque  Journal  join^ 
with  the  New  Mexico  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Technology  to  spon¬ 
sor  the  second  annual  New  Mexi¬ 
co  School  Science  Fair  at  Soc^ 
ro,  April  24.  More  than  100 
science  students  competed. 
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CENTUnY-/fa^  with  coTifideme 


WHENEVER  the  conversation  gets 
around  to  horsepower,  there's 
one  name  that  men  are  sure  to  men¬ 
tion  with  respect. 

That  name  is  Centi  ry— and  the  car 
which  bears  it  is  Buick’s  bid  for 
supremacy  in  the  performance  field. 

It’s  a  car  with  the  fleet-lined  look  of 
a  sports  car  —  on  a  tidy  122-inch 
wheelbase,  and  it  tips  the  scales  at 
3852  nimble  pounds,  as  it  comes  off 
the  assembly  line. 

But  U'hal  makes  it  phenomenal  is  a 
combination  of  maximum  power 
with  minimum  weight— and  a  price 
that  gives  you  more  pow  er  per  dollar 
than  you  can  get  anywhere  else  in 
the  American  market. 


its  engine  is  the  mighty  200- 
horsepower  V8  that  you  find  in 
Buick’s  14)54  Roadmaster— but  its 
chassis  has  been  designed  for  extra 
compactness. 

And  mister,  when  you  put  this  power- 
to-weight  combination  together  — 
you  have  supreme  command  of  the 
road! 

You  have,  in  fact,  such  supreme  com¬ 
mand  in  all  driving  ranges  —  such 
immediate  response  on  getaway  and 
acceleration,  such  masterful  ease  in 
cruising  and  hill-climbing— you  feel 
safer  and  surer  every  mile  that  you 
drive. 

So  we  say,  “Handle  with  confidence.” 
The  real  pride  of  owning  such  a  car 


is  not  in  showing  others  what  it  can 
do  —  for  it’s  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  nothing  else  could  touch  you. 

It’s  enough  to  know  that  the  power 
is  there— your  obedient  servant— to 
make  every  mile  of  normal  driving 
a  new  experience  in  effortless  ease. 

How  about  asking  your  Buick  dealer 
to  let  you  take  one  over,  to  discover 
what  we  mean?  He’ll  be  delighted  — 
and  so  will  you. 

niJICK  niiision  o/ GENERAL  MOTORS 

BUlCK 

tte  beautiful  bu^ 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM  MILTON  BERLE  itars  lot  Buick-See  Th»  BUICK  BERIE  SHOW  Tuesdoy  E-eningj 
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PROMOTION 


Useful  Advertising  Data 
Presented  in  2  Brochures 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Two  STUDIES  are  currently  mak¬ 
ing  the  rounds  among  advertisers 
that  illustrate  the  wide  variety  of 
useful  market  information  news¬ 
papers  provide. 

One  is  a  broad  picture  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  market  and  its  postwar  growth 
and  development  told  in  human 
rather  than  statistical  terms,  ‘This 
is  Greater  Philadelphia,”  distribut¬ 
ed  by  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin. 

The  other  is  a  sharp  picture  of 
one  newspaper’s  audience  within  a 
major  market  told  entirely  in  sta¬ 
tistical  terms,  the  seventh  in  the 
series  of  Home  Studies  which  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  has 
been  making  since  1938. 

The  Philadelphia  story  is  told  in 
a  46-page  magazine-size  illustrated 
brochure  which  reprints  a  .series 
of  18  articles  that  appeared  earlier 
this  year  in  the  Bulletin.  The 
articles  were  put  together  by  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Dickinson,  chief  of  the 
Bulletin’s  Washington  bureau,  from 
material  gathered  over  several 
months  by  numerous  members  of 
the  Bulletin  staff.  They  ini^jewed 


the  Bulletin  staff.  They  ii|terviewed 
more  than  200  key  peopl?  iri  tlreir 
que.st  for  information.  ^ 
Editorial  Enterprise 

The  purpose  of  the  Series  is  “to 
appraise  the  situation  of  this  great 
area  today,  to  assess  its  progress 
and  its  problems,  and  to  look 
ahead  a  little  into  its  probable  fu¬ 
ture.” 

True,  this  is  not  market  research 
in  the  strict  .sense  of  the  term,  and 
certainly  not  in  the  promotional 
sense.  But  it  is  an  excellent  exam¬ 
ple  of  how  editorial  enterprise  can 
be  turned  into  effective  market 
promotion. 

In  doing  this  series,  the  Bulletin 
was  concerned  only  with  giving  its 
readers  an  analytical  picture  of 
the  community,  its  postwar  devel- 


WANTED 


The  current  home  addresses 
of  those  members  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalistic  Fraternity,  who  may 
not  have  kept  In  touch  with 
National  Headquarters  are 
urgently  needed. 


If  you  have  not  received 
communications  from  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters  since 
January  1,  1954,  the  chances 
are  that  your  current  ad¬ 
dress  Is  unknown.  Important 
Information  about  your 
membership  status  Is  being 
held  for  you.  Don’t  delay, 
notify  us  today.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Headquarters,  35  East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 


opment,  and  its  potential  and  prob¬ 
able  development  as  far  ahead  as 
1970. 

The  Bulletin’s  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  was  quick  to  sense  the  value 
of  this  analysis  to  advertisers. 
Hence,  this  handsome  brochure  re¬ 
print. 

Definition  of  Readership 

The  Herald  Tribune’s  Home 
Study  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
“every  newspaper  owes  its  adver¬ 
tisers  an  exact  definition  of  its 
readership.”  Since  1938  it  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  define  its  own  reader¬ 
ship  through  a  continuing  series  of 
questionnaires  to  its  women  read¬ 
ers.  First,  the  paper  finds  women 
who  are  willing  to  answer  its  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  Then  it  sends  them  the 
questionnaire,  which  asks  more 
than  100  questions. 

The  current  study  is  based  on 
tabulations  of  5,794  completed 
and  returned  questionnaires.  It 
tells  broadly  how  Herald  Tribune 
readers  live,  what  they  own  and 
buy,  and  how  they  spend  their  lei¬ 
sure  time. 

Specifically,  it  provides  infor¬ 
mation  on  readers’  incomes,  occu¬ 
pations,  education,  financial  status, 
home  and  automobile  ownership, 
home  equipment,  hobbies,  amuse¬ 
ments,  vacations,  book  buying, 
foreign  travel,  sports,  gardens, 
cameras,  and  dining  out.  The  study 
is  put  together  so  that  it  is  quick 
and  easy  to  read  and  understand 
in  an  attractive  24-page  brochure. 


Publicity  and  promotion  are 
handled  entirely  by  Promotion 
Manager  Andrew  Hertel  and  his 
staff.  Their  program  includes  news¬ 
paper  publicity  and  advertising, 
radio,  TV,  billboards,  car  cards, 
and  four  contests  which  are  part 
of  the  show.  These  are  a  birdhouse 
building  contest  (617  entries),  a 
wildlife  art  contest,  a  camera  con¬ 
test,  and  a  sporting  goods  dealers 
window  display  contest. 

The  Sentinel  sports  department 
sets  up  a  sportsmen’s  headquart¬ 
ers,  sells  fishing  licenses,  distrib¬ 
utes  maps,  provides  information. 

A  special  Sports  Show  section  is 
published  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
show.  This  year’s  section  contained 
48  pages  with  40,588  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 


Sentinel  Si^rts  Show 

If  you’re  interested  in  making 
the  lure  of  the  outdoors  pay  off  for 
your  paper,  make  a  note  right  now 
to  be  in  Milwaukee  next  Spring. 
The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel's 
Sports  Show,  probably  the  out¬ 
standing  show  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  closed  a  9-day  run  last 
month  with  a  total  audience  draw 
of  142,479. 


This  is  the  14th  year  the  Senti¬ 
nel  has  .staged  its  annual  Sports 
and  Vacation  Show.  Reports  from 
the  more  than  230  exhibitors  are 
that  this  was  the  “sellingest”  show 
ever  held.  One  dealer  sold  75  out¬ 
board  runabouts  at  $225  each. 
Another  sold  two  outboard  cruisers 
at  $1875  each.  Two  retailers  rang 
up  sales  of  more  than  $10,000 
each  in  the  luxury  boat  line.  The 
vacation  and  travel  section  re¬ 
ported  more  reservations  and  more 
down  payments  than  in  any  previ¬ 
ous  show. 

The  Sentinel’s  show  director  is 
Charles  D.  Collins,  the  paper’s 
travel  editor.  He  books  all  space 
and  hires  all  acts. 


In  the  Bag 

“We’ll  print  your  advertising 
mes.sagc  90,000  times  for  $7.80,” 
says  the  Winsted  (Conn.)  Evening 
Citizen  via  a  small  ad  in  the  paper. 
“That’s  the  cost  of  a  one-inch  ad 
for  one  month.  Where,  we  ask, 
could  you  find  a  better  bargain?” 
Makes  sense. 

Me.sa  (,\riz.)  Tribune  sends  a 
giant  acknowledgement  and  thank- 
you  card  to  new  advertisers.  Says 
Jerry  H.  Grosvenor,  business  man¬ 
ager:  “Some  small  papers  do  not 
take  the  time  or  trouble  to 
acknowledge  orders  for  national 
advertising,  and  thereby  miss  a 
golden  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
to  agencies  that  they  are  both  in¬ 
terested  and  cooperative.  The  Trib¬ 
une.  with  a  circulation  of  about 
4,000,  also  sends  media  executives 
a  market^data  file  folder  that  rivals 
the  promotion  of  many  metropoli¬ 
tan  papers. 

Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen 

Evening  Record  puts  out  a  fine 
single  sheet  reporting  an  excellent 
result  a  furniture  advertiser  enjoy¬ 
ed  from  one  ad  in  the  paper.  But 
why  it  has  to  borrow  from  a  com¬ 
peting  medium  for  a  technique  in 
which  to  tell  its  story  beats  us. 
This  tries  to  read  like  one  of  Jack 
Webb’s  scripts  for  “Dragnet.” 
What  it  does,  of  course,  is  to  call 
the  reader’s  attention  to  TV  or 
radio.  If  you  want  to  ase  a  gag 
technique  like  this,  what’s  wrong 
with  borrowing  from  something  in 
your  own  paper — like  the  comics? 
Better  still,  why  not  just  tell  a  good 
story  straight?  It  gets  over  a  lot 
faster. 

The  Fashion  Department  of  the 
New  York  News  has  issued  a  12- 
page  booklet — “How  To  Be  Best- 
Dressed,  Anywhere!”  —  jammed 
with  helpful  hints  for  the  lady 
with  travel  on  her  mind. 


200,000  Attend 
2  Promotion  Events 

Miami,  Ra. 

Two  Miami  Herald  promotions, 
with  subjects  as  divergent  as  paint¬ 
ing  window  screens  and  what  to 
do  about  overweight,  have  drawn 
nearly  200,000  persons  in  the  past 
few  weeks. 

Bigger  of  the  two  events  was 
the  newspaper’s  first  annual  Do- 
It-Yourself  show,  which  attracted 
more  than  185,000  during  a  sev¬ 
en-day  run  at  a  local  convention 
hall. 

The  Herald’s  second  annual 
Medical  Forum  series  drew  about 
12,000  persons  to  six  weekly  ses¬ 
sions. 

Les  Barnhill,  Herald  promotion 
manager,  described  it  as  the  larg¬ 
est  attendance  yet  recorded  for 
the  new  type  of  reader  promotion. 

A.  Buck,  show  manager,  said 
local  merchants  sold  about  $300,- 
000  worth  of  merchandise  as  a 
result  of  their  show  exhibits  and 
90%  of  the  150  exhibiton  have 
asked  for  more  space  at  next 
year’s  show. 


American  Weekly 
Boosts  Ellery  Queen 


Television  Programs  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  American  Weekly  hm 
ioined  forces  in  a  promotional 
tie-up  to  publicize  the  coming  of 
Fllery  Queen  to  television  and  to 
the  magazine’s  fiction  columns. 

The  agreement  covers  all  phases 
of  promotion  from  cross-plugs  on 
the  show  and  in  the  magazine  to 
cooperation  in  advertising  and 
nnWicity  on  both  the  national  and 
local  level. 

The  Hearst  magazine  has  the 
exclusive  magazine  rights  to  the 
“Amateur  Detective”  and  plans  a 
long  term  series  appearing  nearly 
every  week. 


Fatality  Free  Record 

The  Willimantic  (Conn.)  Even¬ 
ing  Chronicle  runs  each  day  on 
Page  1  a  box  headed  “City  of  Wil¬ 
limantic  Motor  Vehicle  Fatality 
Free  Record,”  giving  the  number 
of  days  since  the  last  fatality. 


Steward  for  Race 

Indianapolis 
Howard  S.  Wilcox,  promotion 
director  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News,  has  been  named  steward 
of  the  38th  annual  500-mile  race 
at  the  Indianapolis  Motor  Speed¬ 
way  on  Monday,  May  31.  He  is 
the  son  of  the  1919  “500”  winner, 
the  late  “Howdy”  Wilcox. 


This  Is  My  Job 

“This  is  My  Job”  is  the  title  of 
a  new  feature  in  the  Spokane 
(Was’h.)  Spokesman-Review,  which 
is  demonstrating  the  skill  and  i^ 
sourcefulness  of  the  newspaper’s 
staff  of  photographers.  At  regular 
intervals,  a  full  back  page  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  picture  presentation  of 
the  daily  duties  of  some  Spokane 
or  Inland  Empire  worker. 


Visitor  from  Sweden 

Are  Fernquist,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  for  Stockholms-Tidningen 
and  Aftonbladet,  of  Sweden,  has 
arrived  for  a  two-months’  business 
stay  in  the  United  States. 
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she  attracts  high  readership,  helps  stimulate 
local  travel  advertising. 

Each  coliunn  is  attractively  illustrated 
and  is  serviced  in  mat  form  with  accompany¬ 
ing  proofs.  The  feature  is  available  to  you 
on  an  exclusive-in-your-town  basis. 


Ihat’s  right,  MR.  EDITOR,  Shell  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Service  supplies  Tips  on  Toviring 
mats— and  lots  of  other  travel  material— 
absolutely  firee. 

Today,  people  are  more  travel-conscious 
than  ever  before  and  their  need  for  accurate 
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travel  information  is  greater  than  ever. 
That’s  why  this  noncommercial,  weekly 
coliunn  by  Carol  Lane,  has  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  over  two  hundred  neivspapers. 

Miss  Lane  tours  over  50,000  miles  a  year 
and  bases  her  informative  column  on  first¬ 
hand  experience.  Her  writing  covers  every 
phase  of  highway  travel — where  to  visit . . . 
what  to  pay  .  .  .  how  to  pack.  No  wonder 


SHELL  OIL 


Yours  for  the  asking,  too,  are  copies  of 
Miss  Lane’s  books  “Travel  A  La  Car’’  and 
“Touring  Can  Be  Child’s  Play’’;  plus  How- 
To-Do-It  picture  stories  on  almost  every 
subject  of  highway  travel. 

Address  all  inquiries  to: 

Shell  Publishers’  Service, 

Room  4226, 

so  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  New  York. 
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ELGIN  ^ 

AIIRARA  COURIER- 
AURORA  HERALD- 

BEACON  news 


YOU  SAVE  7t  A  LINE 


LONDON  LETTER 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  THE  BIG  3 
NEWSPAPERS  AS  A  PACKAGE 


Now  you  can  buy  All  3  Copley  News¬ 
papers  as  a  package  .  .  .  and  realize  a 
savings  by  doing  so!  Buy  All  3  for  only 
40c  a  line.  Separately  they  cost  47c  a 
line,  which  means  you  save  7c  or  1S%. 
And  remember — sales  come  easier  and 
more  often  in  this  big  money  market 
when  you  use  the  assistance  of  the  Big  3 
Newspapers. 


I9S3  3-CITY  RETAIL  SALES 


$314,525,102 


COPLEY  NORTHERN 
ILLINOIS  GROUP 


Aurora  Beacon-Ncws  Elgin  Courier-News  Joliet  Herald-News 
Represented  by  West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc.  Offices,  All  Principal  Cities 


the  AYER  Cup  goes  to  a 


Newspaper  that  uses  BURGESS  MATS 


Every  year  since  1949  the  Ayer  Cup 
has  been  won  by  newspapers  that 
are  users  of  Burgess  Mats.  This 
year's  winner— The  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune — was  selected  as  the  best 
of  the  829  daily  newspapers  entered 
in  the  24th  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Newspaper  Typography.  This  is  the 
eighth  time  the  Cup  has  been 
awarded  The  Herald  Tribune. 

A/so— 7  out  of  9  Honorable  Men¬ 


tions  this  year  go  to  Burgess  Mat  users 
—The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  The  New 
York  Times,  The  Vfeshington  Post, 
The  Gary  (Ind.)  Post -Tribune.  The 
Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  News,  The 
Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript,  and  The 
Peru  (Ind.)  Daily  Tribune. 

U  is  an  honor  for  us  that  so  many 
excellent  newspapers— targe  and 
small— are  doing  a  better  job  with 
Burgess  Mats. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 


IMRgixtBUo  mS  NftrAgtRn  rf  Iwitn  Omom  mt  fau-Tti  Htn 
FRfEPOET,  IIUNOIS 
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‘Fleet  Street’  Means 


News  by  Checkbook 


By  Doris  Willens 


FREE:  Write  for  copy  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Study  of  buying  habits 
and  brand  preferences. 


London 

Fleet  Street  is  a  name  that 
conveys  the  romance  of  tradition 
to  the  newly-arrived  American 
correspondent.  But  it  does  not 
take  him  long  to  learn  that  Fleet 
Street  is  a  place  where  a)  any 
story  can  be  sold,  and  b)  any 
story  can  be  bought. 

He  is  at  first  surprised  when 
sent  to  cover  a  story  to  see  how 
many  reporters  are  present  with 
a  notelxMk  in  one  hand  and  a 
checkbook  in  the  other. 

He  may  be  either  amused  or 
disgusted  by  the  sorry  parade  of 
sordid  characters  who  fully  expect 
him  to  jump  at  their  offers  to 
write  their  “confessions”  for  the 
U.  S.  pre.ss. 

His  Fleet  Street  experiences 
may  well  make  him  reel  as  hap¬ 
pened  to  one  American  editor 
when  a  clergyman  who  played  a 
fairly  important  role  in  the  Coro¬ 
nation  offered  to  (and  did)  hide  a 
camera  beneath  his  robes  to  take 
special  pictures  during  the  cere¬ 
mony. 

How  About  Terms? 

He  soon  learns  to  discard  the 
exalted  view  he  may  have  had  of 
the  country’s  leaders.  One  bureau 
chief  was  assigned  on  an  impor¬ 
tant  occasion  to  get  a  story  from 
a  top  politician.  He  set  up  the 
story  and,  too  embarrass^  to 
mention  anything  as  sordid  as 
money  to  such  a  high  personage, 
started  to  leave. 


“Hold  on  there,”  the  High  Per¬ 
sonage  said.  “How  about  terms, 
how  about  terms?” 


If  he  should  be  assigned  to  a 
big  murder  story,  he  will  find  him¬ 
self  competing  with  the  financial 
resources  of  a  number  of  Sunday 
newspapers,  which  compete  with 
each  other  for  the  right  to  pay 
for  a  murderer’s  defense  in  ex¬ 
change  for  his  true  story. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  highly  com¬ 
petitive  nature  of  the  British  press 
that  has  brought  all  this  about. 
The  numerous  national  dailies  and 
Sundays  are  always  looking  for — 
and  willing  to  pay  for — exclusives 
and  pieces  by  or  about  famous  or 
infamous  characters. 

Government  ministers  are 
among  the  handful  of  leading 
Britons  who  cannot  turn  their 
experiences  into  cash — not,  that 
is,  until  their  party  has  been 
turned  out  of  office.  Then  comes 
a  deluge  of  articles  by  former 
cabinet  members.  Nor  is  there 
any  particular  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  beliefs  of  the  writing 
politicians  and  those  of  the  news¬ 
papers  they  write  for. 


Because  of  the  types  of  stories 
that  some  British  newspapers 
print,  many  Britons  have  appar¬ 
ently  concluded  that  the  U.  S. 
press  is  in  the  market  for  them 
as  well. 

Offered  to  U.  S.  Press 

Within  a  few  months,  one  U.S. 
agency  editor  turned  down  the  fol¬ 
lowing  offers: 

From  an  ex-convict  who  had 
just  been  released  from  the  prison 
in  which  Atom  Spy  Klaus  Fuchs 
was  jailed.  He  was  willing,  for  a 
price,  to  smuggle  messages  to  and 
from  Fuchs. 

From  various  former  friends 
and  business  acquaintances  of 
Roberta  Cowell,  the  ex-RAF  pilot 
who  became  a  woman,  offering  to 
write  their  recollections. 

From  one  of  the  defendants  in 
an  unsavory  sex  trial  which  in¬ 
volved  a  well-known  Englishman, 
who  wanted  to  sell  his  “confes¬ 
sions”  to  the  American  press  b^ 
cause  he  needed  the  money. 

One  day  recently  a  shifty-eyed 
character  walked  into  a  U.  S.  news 
agency  and  asked  to  see  the  head 
man.  It  must  be  in  strictest  pri¬ 
vacy,  he  insisted.  Taken  into  a 
small  room,  he  looked  around  for 
concealed  microphones,  then 
pulled  out  a  clipping  with  a  photo¬ 
graph  headlined:  “This  is  the  most 
dangerous  man  in  Britain.”  It  was 
a  picture  of  himself.  The  agency 
head  gulped  and  waited.  But  all 
this  “most  dangerous  man”  wanted 
was  to  sell  the  story  of  his  crim¬ 
inal  life. 

Fleet  Street  means  many  things 
to  many  people  but  to  most  it 
seems  to  mean  Cash. 


Council  Censures  Editor 
For  Altering  Rim  Review 

The  Press  Council  said  this 
week  that  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
Sketch,  Herbert  Gunn,  had  M 
right  to  alter  a  film  review  writ¬ 
ten  by  Tom  Hopkinson  and  retain 
the  byline. 

The  Council  gave  its  complete 
support  to  the  principle  that  a 
critic  “has  the  right  to  insist  that 
where  his  name  is  to  be  published 
with  an  article  no  alterations  apart 
from  those  of  normal  editing,  or 
those  which  are  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  a  newspaper  against  legal  ac¬ 
tion,  should  be  made  without  the 
sanction  of  the  critic  or  his  agent.” 

Editor  Gunn’s  action  fell  below 
the  “best  journalistic  standards," 
the  Council  asserted,  and  “deserve 
professional  censure.” 

Parts  of  the  film,  “Front  Page 
Story,”  had  been  shot  in  the  Daily 
Sketch  office. 
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America’s  Highway  Lifelines  Need  Rejuvenating 


Highways  are  America’s  lifelines.  Over 
them  alKHit  ^  of  all  workers  reach  their 
jobs,  nearly  9  10  of  all  farm  products 
reach  their  market,  a  large  part  of  all 
raw  materials  gets  to  factories  and  lin- 
ished  products  to  consumers. 

In  disasters,  relief  usually  comes  via 
the  highway.  Highways  are  strategic  for 
national  defense  movements. 

Building  and  maintaining  highways 
practically  stopped  during  the  depres¬ 
sion  and  war  years.  As  a  result  there  now 
are  55,000,000  vehicles  on  a  highway 


system  designed  for  22,000,000.  .\nd 
that  traffic  is  wearing  out  old  roads 
faster  than  new  ones  are  being  built. 

America’s  highway  lifelines  are  being 
strangled.  A  sound,  orderly  program  is 
recpiired  to  reopen  them. 

There  are  more  than  3,000,000  miles 
of  roads  in  America,  but  a  fraction  of  the 
mileage  carries  most  of  the  traffic.  .\ 
little  more  than  1%  (38,0(M)  miles  called 
the  Interstate  System)  handles  2(K^  of 
all  the  traffic  volume.  It  is  main  roads 
such  as  these  that  need  attention  first. 


Where  new  pavement  is  needed  it 
should  Im;  concrete,  ('oncrete  roads  usu¬ 
ally  earn  more  in  gas  taxes  than  they 
cost  to  build  and  maintain.  They  thus 
(inKluce  revenue  to  finance  the  building 
of  urgently  ncHKfed  additional  mileage. 

Other  typ«*8  of  pavement  usually  earn 
lesx  than  they  cost  to  build  and  main¬ 
tain.  That  leaves  less  and  less  money 
for  essential  new  construction. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

33  W»tl  Grond  Av*nv«,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 
A  MtioftSi  oriMiustion  lo  improv*  »nd  tittnd  utcs  ot  portUnd  rontnl 
M»d  coocrils  through  sciootHIc  roMorch  aiMf  ongfootrinc  Md  work 
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Editor  Decries  Use 
Of  ‘Phony  Photos’ 


Chicago 

Pictures,  like  words,  should  ( 1 ) 
report — tell  what  has  happened; 
(2)  interpret — ^tell  why  it  hap¬ 
pened;  (3)  lead  the  crusade — by 
telling  what  should  happen,  says 
Milburn  P.  Akers,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  executive  editor. 

Mr.  Akers  recently  addressed 
the  short  course  on  photo-journal- 
ism,  sponsored  by  the  William  Al¬ 
len  White  school  of  journali.sm. 
University  of  Kansas.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  some  of  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  photo-journalism,  he  said: 

“Unhappily,  news  photos  are  not 
always  honest  and  accurate.  I  am 
referring  to  the  tendency  of  certain 
photo-journalists  to  paint  the  lily, 
to  take  liberties  with  the  truth; 
generally,  I  might  add,  with  no 
ulterior  motive  in  mind  except  to 
produce  a  plegsant  picture,  full  of 
grins,  camaraderie  and  good  fel¬ 
lowship. 

“I  recall  two  bad  examples. 
Several  weeks  ago.  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy  criticized  a  general  who 
appeared  as  a  witness.  The  next 
day  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stevens, 
Joe  McCarthy  and  a  few  other  Re¬ 
publican  senators  held  a  meeting 
to  go  over  the  situation.  After 
their  private  confab,  reporters  and 
photographers  were  admitted  into 
the  meeting  room. 

Cites  McCarthy  Incident 

“A  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  described  the  scene 
in  this  fashion,  and  I  quote: 

“  ‘At  the  end  of  two  hours,  the 
door  was  opened  and  reporters 
poured  into  the  room.  Secretary 
Stevens  was  sitting  alone  on  a 
green  couch;  silent  and  grim.  The 
remnants  of  a  fried  chicken  dinner 
lay  on  a  wheeled  table.  Secretary 
Stevens  refused  any  comment  other 
than  “the  statement  speaks  for  it¬ 
self.”  When  photographers  de¬ 
manded  it,  he  managed  a  wan  grin 
and  shook  hands  with  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy  who  was  grinning  broad¬ 
ly.’  ” 

“All  of  you  here  may  remember 
that  that  photo  and  other  similarly 
posed  pictures,  showing  McCarthy 
and  Stevens  in  bosom-buddy  atti¬ 
tudes,  were  serviced  to  new.spapers 
throughout  the  country. 

“Whatever  the  politics  of  each 
of  us  in  this  room,  I  believe  we 
all  agree  on  one  point — namely, 
that  the  photos  in  question  cer¬ 
tainly  gave  a  distorted  view  of 
what  actually  had  occurred.  They 
did  not  honestly  and  accurately 
report  the  facts. 

“Don’t  you  think  that  the  more 
honest — and,  yes,  the  more  dra¬ 
matic  picture — would  have  been 
one  of  Stevens  sitting  silent  and 
grim  on  the  couch,  the  picked- 
oyer  remnants  of  a  fried  chicken 
dinner  in  front  of  him? 


“All  of  us  here  are  aware  that 
the  New  York  Yankees  last  year 
won  their  fifth  consecutive  pennant 
and  World  Series.  But  how  many 
are  aware  that  a  great  picture  was 
overlooked — deliberately  or  other¬ 
wise  —  following  the  game  that 
clinched  the  pennant  for  the 
Yankees? 

“According  to  sports  columnist 
Red  Smith,  the  Yankees  didn’t  en¬ 
gage  in  much  hoopla  after  the 
game.  They  walked  into  the  lock¬ 
er  room,  sat  down  on  benches  and 
began  pulling  off  their  socks.  They 
looked  and  acted  just  like  what 
they  happened  to  be — polished  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  knew  they  had  done 
a  good  job,  somewhat  nonchalant 
about  it  alt,  as  real  champions 
should  be. 

“Then  the  photographers  came 
into  the  room.  They  demanded  a 
‘celebration’  picture.  You  know 
what  I  mean — the  players  throw¬ 
ing  their  caps  into  the  air,  shout¬ 
ing,  pummeling  each  other.  Even 
Casey  kissing  Yogi. 

Which  Picture  Preferred? 

“Now,  which  picture  would  you 
have  preferred  for  your  newspaper 
— the  realism  of  the  polished  pro¬ 
fessionals  matter-of-factly  pulling 
off  their  socks,  or  the  phony  scene 
of  synthetic  bedlam? 

“I  believe  we  would  all  demand 
the  real  thing.  Not  only  is  it  the 
only  honest  picture  of  what  actu¬ 
ally  took  place,  but  it  is  the  more 
dramatic  photo. 

“Yet,  not  long  ago  an  editor  of 
a  major  newsipicture  organization 
told  a  member  of  the  Sun-Times 
staff  that,  and  I  quote:  ‘News¬ 
paper  editors  want  the  phony  pic¬ 
ture  because  their  readers  won’t 
accept  the  other.  They  expect  to 
see  a  celebration  picture.’ 

“I  don’t  agree  with  that. 

“Let’s  have  fewer  phony  pic¬ 
tures.  Let’s  keep  our  readers  ac¬ 
curately  informed.” 

Turning  to  interpretation,  the 
second  serious  function  of  photo¬ 
journalism,  Mr.  Akers  had  this  to 
say: 

“Let  us  suppose  your  city  is 
plagued  with  a  major  traffic  head¬ 
ache — as  what  large  city  in  the 
United  States  isn’t  these  days? 
Whatever  the  reason  for  the  head¬ 
ache,  you  can  do  a  better  job  of 
explaining  the  ‘why’  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  pictures  than  you  can 
with  words  alone.  Through  the 
magic  of  photography,  you  trans¬ 
port  the  reader  direct  to  the  spot 
where  the  trouble  lies.  He  is  in¬ 
stantly  aware  of  a  situation  which 
is  crying  to  high  heaven  to  be 
remedied  in  the  public  interest. 

“The  possibilities  for  this  in¬ 
terpretative  type  of  photo-journal- 
ism  are  endless.” 


Keeps  Editors 
Abreast  TV 

Minneapolis 

A  television  and  radio  monitor¬ 
ing  system  has  been  installed  in 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
newsroom  to  enable  editors  and 
writers  to  check  the  adequacy  of 
wire  service  reports  on  on-the-spot 
telecasts,  such  as  government  hear¬ 
ings  or  sports  events,  and  also  to 
provide  local  comment. 

Programs  from  any  of  three  lo¬ 
cal  television  stations  can  be  mon¬ 
itored  from  headphone  sound  out¬ 
lets  located  at  eight  strategic  desks, 
thus  permitting  those  who  want  to 
watch  a  particular  program  to  do 
so  without  disturbing  those  who 
don’t.  (See  cut). 

First  important  use  of  the  setup 
came  with  a  pre-viewing  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb  film,  “Operation 
Ivy.” 

Monitoring  of  three  local  radio 
stations  is  also  possible. 

If  a  recording  of  either  a  radio 
or  television  program  is  desired,  a 
wire  or  tape  recorder  can  be 
plugged  in  at  any  of  eight  outlets. 
Three  master  control  stations  are 
located  at  the  Tribune  news  desk. 
Star  news  desk  and  sports  copy 
desk.  Television  programs  on  a 
centrally  located  set  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  remotely  from  the  Tribune 
news  desk. 

A  second  set  located  in  the 
sports  department  is  operated  in 
the  conventional  way,  from  con¬ 
trols  on  the  set  itself. 

Selection  of  radio  programs  can 
be  made  from  any  of  the  three 
master  control  stations. 

The  system  was  designed  by 
Herb  German,  Star  picture  editor 
and  former  Signal  Corps  engineer. 
More  than  1,000  feet  of  under¬ 
floor  wire  was  used.  Heavy  shielded 
wire  was  necessary  because  of  the 
large  amount  of  electrical  inter¬ 
ference  set  up  in  the  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  plant  by  more  than  1,250  mo¬ 
tors  and  the  stereo  and  engraving 
machinery. 
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36  Newspapers 
Receive  Safety 
Awards  for  '53 

Chicago 

The  National  Safety  Council  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  recipients  of  its 
1953  Public  Interest  Award. 

The  noncompetitive  award  u 
made  annually  to  public  informa¬ 
tion  media  for  exceptional  service 
to  safety.  The  1953  award  went  to 
28  daily  and  eight  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  72  radio  and  17  television 
stations,  two  radio  networks,  13 
general  circulation  and  27  special¬ 
ized  magazines,  32  advertisers,  and 
14  outdoor  advertising  companies. 

“One  of  the  most  heartening  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  f^ht  against  ac¬ 
cidents  is  the  increasing  leadership 
being  displayed  by  public  informa¬ 
tion  media.”  said  Ned  H.  Dear¬ 
born,  president  of  ^c  Council. 

Newspapers  receiving  the  award 
are: 

Daily  Newspapers 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union, 
Beaver  Dam  (Wis. )  Citizen,  Bick- 
nell  .  ( Ind. )  News,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post  and  Telegram,  Can¬ 
ton  (Ohio)  Repository,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times,  Elgin  (111.)  Cou¬ 
rier-News,  Kansas  City  (Kan.) 
Kansan,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  Mus¬ 
kegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News,  New  Bedford 

(Mass.)  Standard-Times,  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Item,  Omaha  (Nebr.) 
World-Herald,  Rome  (Ga.)  News- 
Tribune,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat,  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News  and  Telegram,  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  News, 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun  and 
Telegram,  Saratoga  Springs  (N. 
Y.)  Saratogian,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times,  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record, 
Sudbury  (Ont.)  Star,  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Gazette  and  Bulletin,  Wil¬ 
liamsport  (Pa.)  Sun,  Winsted 
(Conn.)  Citizen. 

Weekly  Newspapers 
Audubon  (la.)  News-Guide,  Bell¬ 
flower  (Calif.)  Herald- American, 
Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Capitol,  Brown¬ 
field  (Tex.)  News,  Deep  River 
(Conn.)  New  Era,  Denison  (la.) 
Bulletin,  Des  Plaines  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  Starkville  (Miss.)  News, 
m 

Commonwealth  Parley 
In  Australia  in  *55 

Toronto 

The  Australian  Section  is  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements  to  hold  the 
eighth  Commonwealth  Press  Con¬ 
ference  in  Australia  in  October- 
November,  1955. 

The  announcement  was  made 
at  the  Canadian  Section’s  annual 
meeting  here  last  week.  F.  I.  Ker, 
Southam  Company  Limited,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  was  reelected  chairman  of 
the  section.  W,  Rupert  Davies, 
Kingston  Whig-Standard,  was 
named  honorary  chairman. 
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Profits  go  UP  with  new  equipment 

GO  MODERN  with  INTERTYPE 


AFTER  ALL,  the  initial  cost  of  equipment  is 
•only  a  small  part  of  your  total  production 
expense.  So  why  put  up  with  out-of-date 
performance  and  sacrifice  quality. . .  or  limit 
the  variety  of  jobs  your  shop  can  economi¬ 
cally  handle?.  .Go  modern  now  with  new 
jIntertype®AAixer  line  composing  machines. 

You  will  profit  by  these  features: 

AUTOSPACER  sets  your  white  space  automati¬ 
cally.  It  saves  the  use  of  quads  and  eliminates 
these  five  hand  operations  in  centering  lines: 

1.  Keyboarding  quads  and  spacebands  into 
assembling  elevator. 

2.  Opening  assembling  elevator  gate. 

3.  Counting  and  transferring  spacebands  and 
quads  from  right-hand  end  of  the  line  to 
the  left-hand  end. 

4.  Closing  assembling  elevator  gate. 

5.  Tripping  assembler  slide  to  straighten  up 
the  line  of  matrices. 

NO-TURN  AUTOSHIFT  speeds  production  be¬ 
cause  it  instantly  changes  magazine  positions 
with  power  instead  of  push. 

5IX-MOLD  DISK  speeds  production  because  it: 

1.  Provides  50%  more  30-em  mold  capacity 
at  all  times. 

2.  Practically  eliminates  liner  changes. 

3.  Supplies  maximum  overhang  capacity  for 
complicated  ad  work,  including  grocery  ads, 
without  use  of  special  mold  caps. 

PINGER-FLIP  SHIFT— the  fastest  method  now  in 
existence  for  mixing  matrices  from  any  two 
•adjacent  magazines.  It  is  the  reason  you  can 
set  mixed  composition  at  straight-matter  speed 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

360  FURMAN  STREET,  BROOKLYN  1,  N.Y.  CHICAGO,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES,  NEW  ORLEANS,  BOSTON 
IN  CANADA;  TORONTO  TYPE  FOUNDRY  CO.  LTD. 
TORONTO,  MONTREAL,  WINNIPEG,  VANCOUVER,  HALIFAX 


Look  to  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 


Text  in  Futwa  Book  No.  2  with  Demibold, 
a  new  and  wider  Futura  combination 


PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 


Progress  in  Rapid  Ekh  Process 
Demonstrated  in  ANPA  Research 


A  PROGRESS  REPORT  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  rapid-etch  method 
applicable  to  newspaper  photo¬ 
engraving  was  made  by  C.  M. 
Flint,  director  of  research,  at  the 
recent  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  New  York  City.  It  was 
accompanied  by  an  exhibit  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  ANPA  Mechanical 
Research  Department. 

Intertype  Fotosetter  composi¬ 
tion  was  coupled  with  the  use  of 
the  fast  engraving  process,  on 
magnesium  plates.  Mr.  Flint  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  method  had  been 
developed  by  the  ANPA  Research 
Department  and  the  Dow  Chem¬ 
ical  Company. 

Figure  1 

Shown  are  representative  heads, 
text,  and  illustrations  provided  for 
page  makeup.  Single  and  double 
column  heads  (upper  left)  may 
be  set  on  the  Fotosetter  in  sizes 
up  to  and  including  36  points. 
The  five  -  column  head  (upper 
right)  is  an  enlargement  of  the  36 
point  negative  shown.  Body  type 
(lower  right)  is  set  on  sections  of 
film  which  may  vary  in  length  as 
desired.  Halftone  and  line  illus¬ 
trations  (lower  left)  are  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  form  of  positive 
transparencies. 

Figure  2 

The  page  is  made  up  on  a  clear 


sheet  of  acetate  super-imposed  on 
an  alignment  grid.  The  grid  al¬ 
lows  the  makeup  man  to  check 
all  film  elements  for  proper  align¬ 
ment  and  provides  a  runing  rec¬ 
ord  of  page  width  and  column 
depth.  The  base  of  all  film  is 
coated  with  a  translucent  wax  and 
is  adhered  by  finger  pressure  to 
the  acetate  sheet.  When  desired, 
the  film  may  be  lifted  and  relo¬ 
cated  without  difficulty. 

Figure  3 

When  page  makeup  is  complete, 
the  acetate  sheet  bearing  the 
type  and  illustrations  is  lifted 
from  the  grid  and  used  to  make 
a  contact  negative  for  the  en¬ 
graver.  This  full-page  negative 
was  made  in  one  step  by  contact 
printing  from  the  corresponding 
film  positive.  Column  rules  were 
scribed  in  the  negative. 

Figure  4 

The  magnesium  plate  is  exposed 
through  the  negative  and  devel¬ 
oped.  A  commercial  resist  is 
used.  Printing  down  time  is  nor¬ 
mal.  The  resist  hardens  in  the 
printing  (image)  areas  and  shields 
them  from  attack  by  acid  in  the 
etching  bath.  Metal  is  removed 
only  in  the  non-printing  areas  so 
that  type  and  illustrations  stand 
in  relief  when  the  etching  opera¬ 
tion  is  completed.  The  ANPA 
modification  of  the  Dow  process 


__  SECTION 

was  used  to  engrave  this  plate  in 
seven  minutes.  There  were  no  in¬ 
terruptions  of  any  kind  and  no 
powdering  was  done.  Protection 
of  the  sides  of  printing  elements 
was  accomplished  by  the  etching 
bath  itself. 

Ad  Production  Simple 
Advertising  production  by  pho¬ 
totypesetting  and  magnesium  en¬ 
graving  is  a  simple,  direct  process, 
in  the  following  steps: 

1.  Artist’s  layout. 

2.  Ad  makeup  on  acetate. 
(Clear  acetate  is  placed  over  lay¬ 
out,  and  type  and  illustrations  are 
stripped  into  position  on  layout.) 

3.  Negative  for  engraver,  made 
by  contact  printing  from  positive. 

4.  Magnesium  plate  exposed 
and  developed. 

5.  Magnesium  engraving. 

6.  Proof  of  finished  ad. 

In  the  manufacture  of  engrav¬ 
ings,  the  central  problem  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  reduction  of  the 
level  of  the  non  -  printing  area 
without  affecting  the  image.  In 
the  heyday  of  the  woodcut,  a 
steady  chisel  and  a  keen  eye  were 
enough.  Not  so  today;  metal  is 
used  instead  of  wood.  Instead  of 
the  chisel,  we  use  acid.  The  steady 
eye  has  been  partially  replaced  by 
a  photochemical  apparatus  that 
protects  the  face  of  the  image 
from  attack  by  acid,  but  as  etching 
moves  down,  the  metal  under  the 
image  is  laid  open  to  attack. 

Only  the  surface  of  the  image 
is  immune.  Unless  steps  are  tak¬ 
en,  the  image  area  is  entirely  un¬ 
dermined  before  the  non-image 
area  is  reduced  to  the  necessary 
level.  To  meet  this  problem  an¬ 
other  step  was  added  to  the  en¬ 
graving  process.  When  the  acid 
has  penetrated  a  few  thousandths 
of  an  inch  below  the  surface,  the 
plate  is  removed  from  the  acid 
bath  and  a  powdered  resin  is 
brushed  against  the  exposed  flanks 
of  the  image.  The  plate  is  then 
placed  in  an  oven  where  the  pow¬ 
dered  resin  is  fused  by  heat,  thus 
sealing  off  the  flanks  of  the  image 
from  attack  by  acid.  This  process 
is  usually  repeated  four  times  be¬ 
fore  the  non-image  area  is  brought 
to  the  necessary  depth.  This  is 
what  the  ANPA  hoped  to  elimi¬ 
nate. 

The  Solution  and  Its  Meaning 

The  first  organized  attack 
against  the  problem  was  made  in 
1948  by  the  Research  Department 
of  ANPA.  Mr.  Flint  interested 
Dow  Chemical  Company  in  his 
objective  and  the  two  joined  in 
friendly  competition  until  1952 
when  Dow  came  up  with  a  par¬ 
tial  answer.  ANPA  and  Dow  then 
consolidated  forces  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  a  final  answer  was  ar¬ 
rived  at  recently  in  the  ANPA 
Laboratory  in  Easton,  Pa. 

Mr.  Flint  announced  that  their 


Fig.  1 — Ingredients  for  a  front  page. 
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2 — Makeup  with  film. 
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Fig.  3— Contact  negative. 


Fig.  4— Magnesium  plate. 

work  has  effected  a  75%  reduc¬ 
tion  in  engraving  time. 

In  the  new  process,  the  etching 
bath  is  treated  with  three  addi¬ 
tives  which  form  a  shielding  de¬ 
posit  on  the  vulnerable  flanks  of 
the  image  as  etching  moves  down¬ 
ward.  No  deposit  occurs  on  the 
floor  of  the  plate  and  etching  pro¬ 
ceeds  there  at  the  normal  rate. 
No  powdering  is  done  and  etching 
time  is  about  5  minutes. 

So  far  the  system  applies  only 
to  magnesium.  A  new  etching 
machine,  especially  designed  for 
the  process,  has  been  developed 
and  is  now  being  manufactured. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

$280,000  Plant 
For  Lawton,  Okla. 

An  expansion  plan  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Lawton  (Okla.) 
Publishing  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Lawton  Constitution  and  Law- 
ton  Morning  Press. 

Major  item  is  a  $280,000  plant, 
according  to  Ned  Shepler,  publish¬ 
er.  Included  in  the  new  plant  will 
be  a  Goss  Universal  press  of  32- 
page  capacity  with  color  units,  and 
new  stereotyping  equipment. 

The  new  building  site  is  near  the 
present  location,  and  will  provide 
approximately  26,400  square  feet 
of  floor  space.  The  structure  will 
be  a  one-story  affair  with  a  base¬ 
ment.  The  modernistic  structure 
will  set  back  from  the  street  ap¬ 
proximately  50  feet  to  provide  off- 
street  parking  for  customers. 

The  plant  has  been  in  the  same  I 
location  38  years,  occupying  a  ^ 
structure  erected  in  1916,  and  en¬ 
larged  four  years  later.  The  entire  • 
layout  was  completely  remodeled  i 
in  1946.  ' 

The  firm  employs  82  persons, 
with  an  annual  payroll  of  $310,-  ' 
000,  as  compared  to  25  persons 
with  an  annual  payroll  of  $39,518 
in  1941. 

Ogden  Group  Projects 
Costing  $500,000 

The  Ogden  group  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  newspapers  plans  to  spend 
more  than  $500,000  in  new  build¬ 
ing  or  remodeling  of  old  ones  this 
year. 

Biggest  current  project  is  the 
new  home  of  the  Fairmont  news¬ 
papers  (Times  and  [Vest  Virgin¬ 
ian).  This  building,  scheduled  to 
be  opened  in  the  Autumn,  will  cost 
an  estimated  $200,000. 

Other  enterprises  include: 
$120,000  building  in  Parkersburg; 
$75,000  building  at  Martinsburg 
to  replace  one  that  was  burned  out 
last  November;  $40,000  addition 
to  the  newspaper  building  in  Weir- 
ton;  an  expenditure  of  $30,000  for 
fire  sprinklers  for  buildings  not 
presently  equipped  with  them;  and 
a  completed  $20,000  building  in 
Point  Pleasant. 

The  Ogden  papers  employ  more 
than  1,000  persons  and  have  a  total 
payroll  well  in  the  millions  an¬ 
nually. 

Foreman  Named 
At  Scranton  Times 

The  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  has 
announced  that  Samuel  Arbuckle, 
night  foreman  in  the  composing 
room,  went  on  the  retirement  list 
as  of  May  1.  His  successor  is  Wal¬ 
ter  Oschmann,  a  veteran  in  the 
Times  compasing  room. 


Rapid  Etch  Process 


continued  from  page 


Fire  Protection 
In  San  Diego  Plant 

Publishers*  concern  over  the  press 
room  fire  problem  is  evidenced  by 
the  number  of  inquiries  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  Walter  Kidde  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  (Belleville.  N.  J.),  man- 
ufacturer  of  carbon  dioxide  fiit 
extinguishing  equipment.  Already 
papers  like  New  York  Daily  Newi, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  Tribunt. 
Denver  (Colo.)  Po.st,  and  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  either  have  in- 
stalled  or  are  obtaining  protective 
equipment  for  their  presses. 

The  latest  installation  is  at  the 
-  San  Diego  Union  Tribune’s  plant. 
There  a  10  unit,  two-folder  Goss 
Headliner  press,  its  associated  drive 
and  exhaust  apparatus,  and  its  con¬ 
trol  room  have  automatic  carbon 
dioxide  fire  extinguishing  systems. 

The  fire  smothering  agent  is 
stored  in  56,  75-pound  cylinders 
ving  designed  and  developed  by  the  divided  into  two  banks.  The  sys- 
Chemical  Company.  Cover  is  open,  tern  was  engineered  so  that  one 
astened  on  disc.  bank  normally  stands  guard  over 

_  .six  units,  a  folder,  six  drive  and 

newspaper  engraving  on  magi^i-  “jnching”  motors,  and  the  common 
um  weighs  about  1.6  lbs.  ^e  exhaust  duct.  The  other  protects 
contemjwrary  stereotype  weighs  units,  a  folder,  six  drive 


Machine  for  high  speed  engraving  designed  and  developed  by  the 
ANPA  research  and  the  Dow  Chemical  Company.  Cover  is  open. 
Plate  is  fastened  on  disc. 


about  46  lbs. 


Combination  plates  can  be 
etched  in  seven  minutes;  halftone 
flats  in  two  and  one-half  minutes 
— a  considerable  improvement 
over  the  30  to  45  minutes  needed 
to  etch  a  flat  by  conventional 
methods. 


Fire  Shows  Need 
For  Modern  Cameras 


and  “inching”  motors,  and  the 
common  exhaust  duct.  A  cross-over 
valve  arrangement  permits  the 
contents  of  either  bank  of  cylin¬ 
ders  to  be  routed  to  any  of  the 
hazard  areas  should  the  other 


to  etch  a  flat  by  conventional  Consolidated  Photo  Engravers  &  expended. 

methods.  Lithographers  Equipment  Co.,  Chi-  Temperature-rate-of-rise  fire  <fc- 

Field  testine  is  nroceedinc  ac  recently  put  a  torch  to  $15,-  t<^c'or.s  inounted  above  each  press 

Held  testing  is  proceeding  ac  worth  of  obsolete  nrocess  s  rollers  and  at  the  other  pro- 

cording  to  schedule  and  results  worth  o  o  ol  te  P  oc  .gg.gj  soots  automatically  trio  the 

eive  every  hone  for  comolete  sue-  cameras,  turned  m  recently  for  lecteu  spots  automatica  iy  trip  m 
give  every  nope  tor  complete  sue  ^  .  j  engraving  equip-  appropriate  bank  of  cylinders  if  a 

cess.  The  specially  designed  en-  ®  P  blaze  occurs.  Under  its  own  prev 

graving  machine,  which,  incident-  Cuv  irm  in  nresident  ^^re,  the  inert  gas  rushes  from  the 

ally,  was  a  research  project  in  it-  Henjamin  Jvugarman.  president  ^ _ 


self  is  installed  and  oDeratinB  with  Con.solidated,  said  it  was  difti-  cyimuer.s,  i  n  r  o  u  g  n  direciiotui 
self,  IS  installed  and  operating  with  cameras  that  he  had  valves,  and  on  through  piping  to 

the  new  etching  solution  at  the  the  “In  tmnhle”  snnt  where  it  k 

Yonkers  nlant  of  the  Westchester  formerly  sold  from  $300  to  $600  'rouble  spot  where  it  B 

Coumv  NewsL^ers  each,  but  figures  proved  that  in  d'^charged  from  mulfiyet  nozzks 


County  Newspapers.  cacn,  out  ngures  proveu  mat  in 

„  .  ...  ^  n  .  -  .  effect  these  sales  were  not  in  the 

(The  Qumey  (Mass.)  Patriot  indusisy. 


Ledger,  which  is  preparing  to  field-  5,5  000  ,^1  sales 

test  the  Photon  photo  composing  smoke.”  he  .said,  “but 

machine,  has  reported  excellent  „ 


By  reducing  the  amount  of  oxygtii 
in  the  fire  area  to  a  point  insufli- 


Over  $15,000  in  potential’ sales  ejent  to  sup^rt  combustion,  tht 
It  up  in  smoke.”  he  said,  “but  is  smothered  in  .seconds. 

Uoion  Tribunc  executives  were 


u  35  prospective  customers  were  not  vjnion  iriounc  execuiivcs 

results  with  the  Dow  Etcher  cut-  obsolescence  and  'nterested  in  protectingje 

ting  the  engraving  time  for  a  -  comuete  with  established  control  room  housing  eke- 

single  cut  from  20  minutes  to  -'/2  n,Jdernly<qSpped  plants.  equipment.  Kidde  engi^ 

minutes.)  worked  out  an  arrangement  whett- 

Three  newspapers  have  already  plate-making  opera-  ‘’V  intents  of  14  cylinders  (K 

used  Fotosetter  film  to  engrave  ^  fast  .start  means  a  quicker  are  available  for 

display  ads.  The  New  York  Times  finished  job.”  automatic  discharge  into  the  coo- 

ran  a  full-page  ad  on  Jan.  8.  '  trol  room.  The  other  bank  is  sim- 

Quarter-page  ads  have  been  run  ilarly  designed  and  .stands  as  a  it- 

by  three  Houston  papers,  and  the  „  .  .  _  serve. 

Cleveland  Press  has  experimented  N6W  MIGIIIS  PFCSS  While  the  carbon  dioxide  system 

with  Fotosetter  copy.  One  week-  _  *  _  acts  automatically  on  a  signal  from  | 

ly  paper  is  using  the  Fotosetter  pAr  QrAflOn  PAnAr  'be  temperature-rate-of-rise  <k-  1 

for  ail  its  composition  and  two  »  wpv  lectors,  devices  for  manually  acto- 

metropolitan  dailies  plan  early  in-  A  new  Miehle  newspaper  press  ating  the  systems  are  available, 
stallation  of  the  Fotosetter  to  set  and  folder  have  been  installed  at  Three  pull  boxe.s — one  at  the  W 
all  their  ads.  the  Burns  (Ore.)  Times-Herald.  unit-folder  press  section;  one  at 

If  engraving  can  be  made  fast  The  building  had  been  remodeled  the  four  unit-folder  press  sectioB; 
and  cheap,  it  may  be  possible  to  and  a  cement  foundation  prepared  and  one  outside  the  control  row 
set  type  on  film,  make  multiple  for  the  press.  door— will  trigger  the  part  of  fi* 

engravings  and  print  direct  from  The  new  press  replaces  one  pur-  system  desired, 
those.  Printing  from  an  engraving  cha.sed  by  Julian  Byrd  from  a  dis-  The  cost  of  the  Kidde  equipm® 
instead  of  a  stereotype  is  equiva-  continued  daily  newspaper  plant  protecting  $1,250,000  worth  o* 
lent  to  moving  two  .steps  nearer  at  Baker,  Ore.,  and  brought  to  Union  Tribune  property  ** 
the  original.  Also,  a  full  page  Bums  on  a  freight  wagon  in  1902.  $17,000.  ™ 
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'  wv/iiiucic  Willi  c:>iai;iiAiicu  .  ,  .  .  •  _ 

idernly^quipped  plants.  ‘^'‘^^1  equipment.  Kidde  engi^ 

‘A  good  fast  camera  sets  the  a"  arrangement  whett- 

:e  in  your  plate-making  opera-  ‘’V  intents  of  14  cylinders  irf 
n.  A  fast  .start  means  a  quicker  banks  are  available  to 

ished  ioh  ”  automatic  discharge  into  the  con¬ 

trol  room.  The  other  bank  is  sim¬ 
ilarly  designed  and  .stands  as  a  it- 
serve 

New  Miehle  Press  While  the  carbon  dioxide  system 

acts  automatically  on  a  signal  from 

For  Oreoon  Pooer  temperature-rate-of-rise  ^ 

*  lectors,  devices  for  manually  acto- 

A  new  Miehle  newspaper  press  ating  the  systems  are  available. 
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To  provide*  for  ils  continually  increasing 
growth,  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  has  ordered 
a  new  nine-unit  Hoe  Color-Convertible 
Press  and  several  color  couples  for  addition 
to  present  presses. 

'Phis  new  ecpiipment  will  enable  the  Star 
to  produce  up  to  72-page  9-column  news¬ 
papers  with  spot  color  both  on  the  new  and 
present  presses. 

■A  long-time  user  of  Hoe  equipment,  the 
Daily  Star  now  operates  three  lines  of  Hoe 
newspaper  units  and,  when  the  new  equip¬ 
ment  is  installed,  it  will  have  a  total  of  forty- 
four  Hoe  units  to  print  its  daily  circulation 
of  over  400,000  copies. 


•10  last  ISMk  ttraat  •  Maw  Vark  *4.  N.  V. 

MUNCMfSi  lOSTON* CHICAGO* SAN  PkANaSCO 
•l•MINONAM•K>lnAND.  OK. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

Non-Metropolitan  Problem  Clink 
Added  to  ANPA  Conterence 


For  the  first  time  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  will  have 
a  session  planned  for  newspapers 
with  smaller  circulations.  This 
will  take  place  Monday,  June  7, 
at  8  p.m.  The  program  will  in¬ 
clude  a  panel  of  experts  from 
each  Met^anical  Department  of 
newspapers  with  smaller  circula¬ 
tions.  The  panel  is  aimed  to  rep¬ 
resent  all  geographical  sections. 
There  will  be  no  formal  talks  or 
papers  but  each  session  is  planned 
around  a  list  of  controversial 
questions. 

The  tentative  program  listing 
some  of  the  highlights  scheduled 
for  the  26th  ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  at  the  Chalfonte-Had- 
don  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.,  June  7-9  was  announced  by 
Richard  E.  Lewis,  manager  of  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Department: 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
June  7,  1954—9:45  a.m. 

Chairmen 

I..even  T.  Deputy,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News 

John  L.  Blake,  Scripps-MowarJ 
Newspapers 

Introductory  Remarks 
Joseph  E.  McMullen,  Chairman, 
Mechanical  Committee 

Keynote  Speaker 

Philip  L.  Graham,  publisher,  IVash- 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  Times- 
Herald. 

Your  ANPA — Organizational  Set-up 
William  Dwight,  publisher,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript -Telegram 

Personnel  Relations  Program 

PREVENTIVE  MAINTENANCE 
Chairmen 

Henry  Garland,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post  Gasettc 

W,  Watson  Suutham,  Southam  News¬ 
papers,  Montreal,  Canada 

Maintenance — “Care  Not  Repair” 

John  H.  Harris,  Prod.  Mgr.,  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Citizen 

Fire  Prevention  Systems 

Representative  of  Fireman’s  Mutual 
Insurance  Co. 

George  W.  Brahmst,  Special  Hazards 
Engineer 


PLANNING  AND  DISPATCH 
DEPARTMENT 

June  7 — 2:00  p.m. 

Chairmen 

Harry  Eybers,  Washington  Post  and 
Times-Herald 

George  Hearst,  Hearst  Newspapers 

Planning  and  Dispatch  Department 
Elmer  Fuller,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

Cum|iusing  Room  layout  Based  on  the 
Handling  of  News  and  Ad  Copy 
Amos  Hoffman,  Intertype  Corp., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Photocomposition  Discussion 
Reg.  Tranter,  Poston  (Mass.)  Herald- 
T  raveler 

1.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

2.  Fotosetter  (Intertype  Corp.) 

3.  Mono-Photo  (I^nston  Monotype 
Machine  Co.) 

4.  Photon  (Photon,  Inc.) 

Composing  Room  Discussion 

I,ed  by  Deo  A.  Padgett,  Composing 
R(x>m  Superintendent,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 


NON-METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION 
PROBLEMS 
June  7 — 8:00  p.m. 

Chairman 

J.  E.  McMullen 


PANEL 

Discussion  Leader 

George  Marshall,  Production  Manager 
Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald 

Press 

Rudolph  Kuhner 

Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald 

Comiwsing 
John  Barron 

La.’ialle  (Ind.)  News-Tribune 

Stereotype 
Earl  Caldwell 

Siou.r  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader 

.Mailroom 

Roliert  Brooks 

Roanoke  (Va.)  Timer  &  World 
Nen's 

Engraving  (To  be  announced  later) 

Mechanical  Superintendent 
Donald  Shortell 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 


RESEARCH 

June  8i — 9:00  a.m. 

Progress  of  the  AN'PA  Research 
Program  (Movie) 

Introductory  Remarks,  C.  M.  Flint, 
ANPA  Research  Director 


STEREOTYPE 

Chairmen 

Henry  Messina,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 

Herald  and  Express 
Leslie  J.  Griner,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press 

Sta-Hi  Pre-Registering  ■  Equipment 
No-Pak  Mat 

Royal  Rager,  Stereo,  Supt.,  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 

Shell  vs.  Type-High  Casts 
Pat  Grant,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 

Bulletin — ^Type  High  Casts 
CTiarles  R.  McGuire,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune — Shell  Cast 

Migration  of  Mat  Moisture 
Speaker  from  ANP.\  Research 
Laboratory 

General  Discussion 

Led  by  Charles  M.  Kirk,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News 

MAILRCKIM 

June  8 — 2:00  p.m. 

Chairmen 

W.  E.  Gibbons,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregon  Journal 

Henry  Conland,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant 

Portland  Wire  Tying  Machine  (Movie) 
Bert  Johnson,  Mgr.  of  Distributions 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 

New  Wiretyer  (Movie) 

William  Hayford,  Wiretyer  Corp. 

Rope  Tying  Mlachine  (Movie) 

Spence  Brewster,  Plymouth  Cordage 
Co.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Wire  Tying  Machine 

Inland  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Representative 

Further  Developments  on  Cutler- 
Hammer  Equipment 
T.  B.  Jochem.  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

.\ntnmatic  Feed  on  Elliott  Addressing 
Machines 

Mailroom  Discussion 

I>ed  by  Bert  Johnson.  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregon  Journal 


PRESSROOM 
June  9 — 9:00  a.m. 

Chairmen 

Earl  Weiskittel,  Youngstoum  (Ohio) 
Vindicator 

Stephen  J.  Lambert,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle 

Hoskins  Comet 

Carl  Shafer,  Pressroom  Supt.,  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 

9-Colunin  Newspaper 

Andrew  R.  Mervick.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Sun-Telegraph 

Scott  Paster  and  Reel  (Movie) 

Goss  Pasters 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  Representative 

Page  Cut-off  Blades  for  Ductor-Feed 
Fountains 

James  Caselli,  Pressroom  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Long  Island  (N.  Y,)  Press 

Ink  Mist  Control 

Newsprint  Waste  Reduction 

Top  newspaper  in  each  of  the  four 
consumption  groups 

Electric  Eye  Corp.  Progress  Report 
Carl  N(^le,  Electric  Eye  Equipment 
Corp.,  Danville,  HI. 

Discussion 

Led  by  Harvey  Broad,  Garden  City 
(L.  I.)  Nrw.sday 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

Complete  Architectural  and  Engineering 
services  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  new  buildings,  remodeling,  production 
layouts,  and  plant  locations. 

Our  new  brochure  on  request. 

MORTON  L.  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

Architects  &  Engineers 

316  North  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago  1,  III. 


ENGR.WING  &  ADVERTISIXC 
June  9 — 2:00  p.m. 


Chairmen 

John  W.  Park,  Chicago  (III.)  Trikm 
J,  L.  Stott,  Richmond  (Va.)  Ntm 
Leader  &  Times-Dispatch 

Engravaplate  (Hell  Machine) 
Benjamin  Sugarman,  Consolidated 
Photoengravers  Supply  Ca 

The  N'ew  Fairchild  Engraver 
Speaker  from  Fairchild  Camera  t 
Instrument  Co. 

Handling  ROP  News  Pictures  at 

High  Speed 

Newspapers  to  be  selected 

High-Speed  Engraving  (D«w-ANPA) 
Representative  from  a  newspaper  a 
daily  iiroduction. 

Discussion 

Led  by  Harry  Davidson.  S'oh 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Call-Bnlleth 

Report  On  Joint  Committees 

ROP,  Henry  Garland,  Pittsbundi 
(Pa.)  Post  Gazette 
Gravure,  George  B.  Deamley,  V, 
Pres.,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Importance  of  Prorcr  Copy 

Speciffcations  and  Layout 

John  Copeland,  Minneapolis  (Mins.) 
Star  &  Tribune 
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9-Column  Newspaper 


Discussion  _ 

Led  by  John  W.  Park,  Chicago  (HI) 
Tribune 


Produdion  Panel 
On  Composing  Costs 
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A  new  approach  to  composini  c 
room  costs  and  efficiency  has  bea  ? 
set  up  in  Ohio  with  formation  of  | 
the  Printing  Production  Panel  f 
composed  of  five  production  men  • 
with  wide  newspaper  backgrounds,  I 
available  for  consultation  and  stud;  I 
of  Ohio  newspapers.  * 

The  panel  consists  of  Ed  J. 
Griesmyer,  Cincinnati  Enquinr; 
Fred  H.  Plimell,  Columbus  Ohio 
State  Journal;  Earl  Shaeffer,  Zona- 
ville  Times-Record  and  Sigiut 
Cecil  Watkins,  Sidney  Daily  News. 
and  Muther  Mohler,  Brown  0^ 
Elyria.  Jack  Moore  of  Beria,  b 
manager  of  the  panel,  which  oper¬ 
ates  on  a  cost  plus  basis. 

The  panel  works  from  a  com¬ 
prehensive  questionnaire,  tha 
sends  one  of  the  panel  memben  to 
study  a  composing  room  situatioo 
firsthand  and  to  report  to  other 
panel  members.  Final  report  and 
recommendations  together  with  • 
continuing  advisory  service  » 
clients  are  provided  by  the  panel 

“It  should  be  definitely  under¬ 
stood  that  we  are  not  in  this  pri¬ 
marily  to  make  profits.”  said  Mr. 
Moore.  “We  do  expect  to  recover 
expenses,  which  of  course,  will  ia- 
dude  a  fair  compensation  to  the 
panel  members  for  their  time." 

Press  Enlarged 

The  Midland  (Texas)  ReporW- 
Telegram  has  added  two  four-page 
units  to  its  press,  giving  an  over¬ 
all  capacity  of  24  pages.  Tbe^ 
page  Duplex  Tubular  was  instaUed 
new  in  1948.  With  the  new 
units,  20  pages  can  be  printed 
with  color. 
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a  machinist  is  on  duty  at  all  base  casting  of  the  machine  in  or-  CiIa  f  av  FiiIiIVi 
times.”  der  to  install  the  solenoid  in  the  JlI6  Iwi  lUlUr 

Recently  a  Star  Quadder  was  base  of  the  machine.  Lincoln  O’Brien 

purchased  for  a  G-2  Intertype  in  “We  took  an  old  30  em  ejector  Mexico  Newsp 
the  Herald  and  News  shop.  Jackie  blade  (Intertype)  and  drilled  four  purchased  a  site  a 
Charlton  assisted  with  the  instal-  holes  in  it,”  Mr.  Charlton  related,  where  a  nev 

lation  job  and  from  that  came  the  “and  moved  the  Partlow  controls  Farmington  Daily 
idea  of  adapting  electrical  control  forward  about  three  and  a  half  (,uj|(  “some  years  i 
of  casting  to  Teletypesetter  opera-  inches.  That  allowed  for  the  in-  jjjg  j-j 

tion.  stallation  of  the  electric  solenoid  jug  and  other  pur] 

Consultation  with  Linotype  which  operates  the  pump  stop.  new  plant  is  built,  : 
Parts  Company  showed  a  mini-  ‘Then  we  removed  the  pump  ^n  the  property  wi! 
mum  of  changes  necessary.  stop  operating  rod  from  the  Inter-  employes. 

Parts  included  a  lefthand  vise  type  on  which  the  adaptation  was 
jaw  with  micro-switch  and  electric  being  made.  That  removed  all  the 
cord  installed,  a  solenoid  and  the  responsibility  of  the  pump  stop  CQ.Ya9V  Man 

nii^  anri  that  5n  Irit  /\ff\^r'atir«n  fr/\m  iticfifi^ckfirkn  ®  wlin  ■ 
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nut  and  bolt  that  come  in  the  kit  operation  from  the  justification  *  ***** 

which  contains  the  return  spring  lever  and  made  the  control  sys-  Painesville,  Ohio 

for  the  pump  stop  as  well.  tern  electric.”  Lorin  L.  Bruce,  superintendent 

The  left  hand  vise  jaw  banking  Installation  required  just  about  of  the  mechanical  department  of 
block  had  to  be  remachined  to  an  hour’s  time.  The  cost,  includ-  the  Painesville  Telegraph  since 

allow  for  the  electric  cord  which  ing  the  remachining,  but  not  the  1921,  was  honored  recently  by 

comes  out  of  the  micro-switch  in  installation  which  was  done  in  the  co-workers,  friends  and  relatives 
the  jaw.  Another  change  required  shop  by  regular  employes,  was  ap-  at  a  testimonial  dinner  as  he  com- 
on  the  machine  was  the  moving  proximately  $125  for  each  ma-  pleted  50  years  in  the  printing 

of  the  Partlow  controls  on  the  chine.  trade. 


ind  News,  and  worked  out  by 
him  and  George  M.  Smith,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  and  Quido 
Herman,  west  coast  manager  for 
Linotype  Parts  Company. 

The  change-over  has  been  in 
operation  on  an  Intertype  in  the 
newspaper’s  composing  room  for 
just  about  six  weeks  and  during 
that  time  there  has  not  been  a 
single  squirt. 

Cost  Up  to  $10 
Squirts  are,  of  course,  expensive 
in  any  shop.  At  the  Herald  and 
News,  it  was  estimated  that  cost 
ran  from  a  dollar  or  so  up  to  $10, 
depending  upon  how  serious  it 
was.  According  to  Mr.  Charlton: 

“Squirts  occur  on  a  linecasting 
machine  when  mats  turn  sideways, 
fall  over  or  when  a  space  band 
now  and  then  falls  down  into  the 
vise.  Any  of  those  things  may 
cause  the  justification  lever  to 
fail  to  operate  properly.  When 
the  justification  lever  does  not 
reach  up  to  the  proper  level  to 
operate  the  pump  stop  underneath 
the  plunger,  a  squirt  occurs. 

“Mats  and  space  bands  not  only 
cost  money  to  replace,  but  when 
frequent  breakage  or  damage  oc¬ 
curs,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  quite 
a  reserve  stock  in  order  to  replace 
them.  Also  a  particularly  bad 
squirt  can  result  in  the  ruining  of 
the  first  elevator  back  jaw.  Third, 
and  maybe  the  most  important  at 
the  Herald  and  News  where  all 
news  copy  is  set  by  Teletypesetter 
operation,  is  the  down  time  on  a 
machine.  With  only  one  monitor 
for  every  three  machines  during 
a  shift,  there  are  times  when  ma¬ 
chines  are  unattended  even  though 
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The  STAR  Quadder  really  gets 
aroundl  Into  all  kinds  of  composing 
rooms — from  fine  typographic  houses  to 
the  hurly-burly  of  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  plcmts.  The  STAR  Quadder  is  at 
home  in  any  company.  It  works  with 
50-year-old  line-casting  machines  and 
factory-new  ones  as  well. 

In  fact,  the  STAR  Quadder  fits  into 
any  plant  handling  quadded  work,  be¬ 
cause  its  design  is  based  on  experience 
and  careful  adaptation  to  all  working 


conditions.  So,  when  its  sure-fire  pro¬ 
duction  you  want,  install  a  STAR  Quad¬ 
der  with  exclusive  Hydraulic  Actuation. 
You  ccm't  make  a  better  composing- 
room  investment. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  deseripfive  folder 
and  full  details  of  an  "approval" 
installation. 


Wh»t  a  latiifactioii  It  Is  to 
Prodaoa  rood  work,  perfect  la 
vvoT  detail  I  And  this  can  only 
M  aiMired  hr  all-round  perfeet 
^aiomnit.  This  brlnra  us  to 
CosMe.  Ther  are  far  more  than 
ewre  “frames”  for  the  lock-up 
ol  forms. 

As  you  know,  perfect  mats 
iMao  perfect  plates.  If  the 
Casses  are  faulty,  no  amount  of 
other  care  on  earth  can  correct 
the  fanlt. 

We  are  earer  to  be  consulted 
ouch  problems.  Ameiiesn 
steel  Chases  are  available  at  all 
woutable  Dealers. 


^  Precision 
TRADE  ir  MARK 
v  Paris  . 


•RANCH:  1337  BROADWAY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
AOENCIES:  CHICAGO  •  MINNEAPOUS 
LOS  ANGELES  •  DENVER  •  BOSTON 
CANADA:  SEARS  LTD.  and  Agents  Overseas 
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Pointers  Given 
On  Maintenance 


{‘jhI  of  Trot 
<)rd<T«t  l»v  Protir  m 
tioniiition  of  Lirrme 


Oregon  Newspaper  Publishen 
Association’s  first  mechanical  con¬ 
ference  last  February,  was  so 
successful  it  will  be  an  annual. 

Rene  Leach,  Pacific  Coast  man¬ 
ager,  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  emphasized  thiee  things  of 
prime  importance  in  getting  in¬ 
creased  production: 

1.  Proper  type  of  equipment  to 
do  the  jobs  required. 

2.  Proper  equipment  on  ma¬ 
chines  in  order  to  handle  required 
work. 

3.  Proper  maintenance  of  equip¬ 
ment;  to  correct  trouble  and  pre 
vent  it. 

“About  75  per  cent  of  the 
trouble  with  linecasting  machines 
comes  from  just  plain  dirt,”  he 
said.  “Many  papers  spend  more 
to  bring  in  a  machinist  than  it 
would  cost  to  keep  a  machinist  on 
the  staff  who  could  keep  break¬ 
downs  from  occurring. 

“We  don't  recommend  using 
any  kind  of  liquid  or  fluid  for 
cleaning.  A  circular  brush  at¬ 
tached  to  the  saw  will  clear  the 
ears  and  lugs.  You  don’t  need  to 
clean  the  sides  unless  they  are 
oily.  Any  acid  used  is  going  to 
cause  hairlines  on  the  mats. 

“Magazines  should  be  cleaned 
regularly  on  a  routine  basis.  Don’t 
wait  until  the  mats  won’t  drop 
There  are  various  ways  of  clean¬ 
ing  magazines.  You  can  use  car¬ 
bon  tetrachloride  or  you  can  use 
white  gasoline  or  a  light  solvent 
It  is  also  advisable,  after  getting 
the  oil  and  dirt  out,  to  dip  a  brush 
into  graphite,  shake  off  all  ewess 
and  polish  the  inside  of  the  maga 
zine.” 

Ink  selection  and  roller  mainie 
nance  were  discussed  by  George 
Buzzell,  Portland  representative  of 
California  Ink  Company. 

“The  thinner  the  ink,  the  faster 
retouched  the  penetration,”  he  stated.  “Tack 
is  what  holds  ink  to  the  paper 
Too  little  tack  causes  the  ink  to 
be  sloppy.  Type  and  speed  of  die 
press  and  the  paper  used  deter- 
j.” 

“Water,  heat  and  sunlight  will 
injure  rollers,”  he  warned. 
fsosition  rollers,  which  are  made 
of  glue,  glycerine  and  compounds 
should  be  stored  in  vertical  posij 
tion  in  a  cool,  dry  place  and  no! 

direct  contact  with  each  other 
Kerosene  is  the  best  wash-up  so¬ 
lution  for  them.” 

For  cleaning  synthetic  rubber 
rollers  he  recommended  a  solutiflo 
of  two  quarts  high-test  gasoline- 
two  quarts  kerosene  and  one  P®- 
light  machine  oil.  He  recommend¬ 
ed  that  the  rollers  be  soaked  oc¬ 
casionally  in  lye  water,  using  t»e 
pounds  of  lye  to  five  gallons  e 
water,  after  which  they  should  n* 
rinsed  and  dried. 
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men.  This  team  should  also  in-  ^ 

Exchange  of  viewpoints,  under-  I 

engraver  can  and  will  result  in  I 
better  reproduction.  B 

Television  has  driven  us  to  B 

duction  than  any  other  media  to-  B 
day.  One  of  our  greatest  needs  B 
is  interdepartmental  teamwork.  B 

Let  us  take  for  example  a  pho-  B 
tographic  print  destined  for  repro-  B 
duction  in  a  newspaper.  The  pho- 
tographer 

own 

to  or 

knowledge  to 

reproduce  ^^^^B^^^BBBBBBUlHiH^Bii^^^MM^^^^^^BBH 

and  the  print  should  be  looked 

upon  in  the  light  of  its  ultimate  BE)ST  OF  829  English-language  dailies  judged  this  year  for  the  Ayer 
purpose:  reproduction  in  a  news-  Cup  for  excellence  in  typography,  makeup  and  printing  was  the  New 
paper.  York  Herald  Tribune,  making  it  an  eight-time  winner.  Within  the  last 

What  Artists  Will  Learn  narrower  columns,  changed  its  headline  style 

.  .  '  ,  .  .  .  .  and  moved  away  from  strict  balance  in  makeup  which  had  character- 

An  exchange  of  viewpoint  and  jjj.  prize-winning  front  pages  for  many  years, 

understanding  with  the  artist  and 

engraver  will,  I  am  sure,  give  a  save  a  bad  photograph  by  re-  graph  which  is  done  by  the  in¬ 
photographer  the  proper  tonal  val-  touching,  for  any  excessive  re-  side  staff  of  the  photo  department, 
ues  necessary  for  good  reproduc-  touching  will  destroy  most  of  the  and  by  skillful  doing  we  are  able 
tion.  photographic  values.  to  obtain  a  more  suitable  print. 

He  will  learn  that  shooting  his  Numerous  photographs  are  re-  The  artist  working  on  photo¬ 
copy  through  a  65  to  75  line  ceived  from  outside  sources,  main-  graphs  will  at  most  times  work 
screen  will  alter  the  tonal  val-  ly  through  the  society  and  worn-  in  artificial  light,  which,  believe 
ues,  and  that  the  stereotyping  en’s  departments.  Usually  these  me,  varies  a  great  deal  from  the 
process,  the  gray  of  inks,  the  are  taken  at  some  portrait  studio  lights  on  the  engraver's  camera, 
newsprint  itself,  all  tend  to  com-  and  as  a  portrait  are  artistically  When  applying  his  tonal  values  to 
press  the  original  halftone  to  the  ideal.  However,  for  newspaper  re-  the  photograph  he  must  take  this 
extent  that  there  is  no  such  thing  production  they  are  everything  but  difference  into  consideration  or  he 
as  a  solid  black  or  clean  white  that  which  is  desired  .  .  .  heavy  will  surely  run  into  difficulty.  If 
on  any  printed  page.  The  subtle  shadows  in  the  face,  background  the  artist  would  take  his  finished 
tones  in  the  gray  scale  become  mergers  and  tricky  lighting  effects  product  down  to  the  engraving 
quite  lost  in  the  final  reproduc-  being  just  some  of  the  undesir-  room  and  place  his 
tion.  able  features.  copy  under  the  engraving  camera’s 

1  would  caution  the  photogra-  In  order  to  remedy  these  defects  lights,  he  would  be  quite  amazed 
pher  not  to  expect  the  artist  to  we  resort  to  recopying  the  photo-  at  what  does  happen  to  his  ap- 
^  ,  plied  tonal  values,  for  tones  which  .  . 

I  he  had  thought  strong  enough  mine  the  tack  required. 
|  when  them 
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The  artist  must  also  bear  in 
mind  not  to  expect  the  engraver 
to  produce  a  better  halftone  cut 
than  the  copy  he  had  given  him. 

It  is  a  fact  that  even  today 
the  area  between  an  original  pho¬ 
tograph  and  the  engraved  plate 
bearing  its  image  is  still  largely 
unexplored  and  the  challenge  of 
reproducing  black  and  white  pho¬ 
tographs  is  as  great  today  as  ever. 

Some  day  with  the  help  of  sci¬ 
ence  we  may  be  able  to  .say: 

“Here  is  a  perfect  halftone  repro¬ 
duction,  and  we  will  be  able  to 
reproduce  it  in  its  perfection  con¬ 
sistently  from  now  on.” 


The  NEW  IDEAL  DX  roller  pro¬ 
duces  the  finest  quality  news  print¬ 
ing —  by  design. 

They  last  longer  between  regrinds 
than  any  other  rollers. 

They  improve  the  safety  of  your 
pressroom  by  their  flame-resistance. 


FlQRM-resistafl 
Ntwsp^Mr  |ir«ss  rollers 


Plant  •  Equipment 

What  Happens  in  Press  Breakdown! 
Everybody  Helps;  All  Fixed  in  24  Hrs 


What  happens  when  a  small¬ 
sized  daily  is  hit  by  a  mechanical 
breakdown  right  in  the  course  of 
a  press  run? 

The  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Daily  Sentinel  got  the  answer  to 
that  recently.  It  could  be  boiled 
down  to  one  word:  Cooperation. 
Everybody  seemed  ready  and 
anxious  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

— A  special  crew  in  Chicago, 
1,100  miles  away,'  returned  to 
their  plant  to  work  through  the 
night  milling  rough  castings  of 
gears  needed  for  repairs. 

— Officials  of  the  plant  person¬ 
ally  checked  the  finished  parts 
through  to  the  airport  to  be  put 
aboard  a  Denver-bound  plane. 

—A  local  pilot  volunteered  to 
bring  the  parts  from  Denver  and 
flew  over  the  Continental  Divide 
in  a  storm  which  iced  the  wings 
of  his  single-engine  ship. 

—The  telephone  company 
pitched  in  to  handle  calls  from 
subscribers  who  missed  their  pa¬ 
per  and  flooded  the  Sentinel 
switchboard  with  inquiries. 

— And  the  subscribers  them¬ 
selves.  irate  as  subscribers  can 
sometimes  be,  actually  waxed  sym¬ 
pathetic  when  they  learned  the 
reason  why  they  had  failed  to 
find  their  paper  on  the  doorstep 
as  usual. 

Bushing  Froze 

The  trouble  hit  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  when  a  bushing  froze  on  the 
24-page  Duplex  Tubular  press, 
stripping  the  main  drive  gears. 
Steel  teeth  flew  like  shrapnel  as 
an  alert  pressman  hit  the  stop  but¬ 
ton.  The  building  shook  as  the 
press  crashed  to  a  halt. 

Fortunately  it  was  near  the  end 
of  the  14,000  run.  There  were 
4,000  papers  yet  to  go,  but  after 
one  quick  look  at  the  damage, 
pressmen  knew  no  more  papers 
were  to  be  run  off  that  day.  It 
was  only  the  third  time  in  60 
years  that  the  Sentinel’s  service  to 
its  readers  had  been  even  partly 
disrupted. 

Within  10  minutes,  the  extent  of 
the  damage  had  been  determined, 
part  numbers  found,  and  an  order 
placed  with  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company  in  Chicago.  Then  the 
first  hitch  developed.  There  were 
no  finished  gears  in  stock,  only 
rough  castings. 

A  crew  was  called  in  for  the 
milling  job,  finishing  their  work 
at  3:30  a.m.  Wednesday,  10  hours 
to  press  time.  Then  the  .second 
hitch — no'  wesf-bound  planes  were 
due  out  of  Chicago  for  another 
three  hours.  The  parts  finally 
left  Chicago  by  United  Air  Lines 
at  7  a.m. — seven  hours  to  press 
time — for  Denver. 

There  was  still  the  problem  of 


getting  the  shipment  from  Denver 
to  Grand  Junction,  200  air  miles. 
United  had  no  connecting  flights 
around  noon.  Frontier  Air  Lines, 
which  also  serves  Grand  Junction, 
offered  their  services  but  also  had 
no  schedules  that  worked  out.  A 
Grand  Junction  flyer,  in  Denver 
on  business,  was  reached  at  his 
motel.  He  would  be  glad  to 
bring  in  the  shipment,  he  said. 

Weather  Is  Villain 

The  only  lack  of  cooperation 
was  on  the  part  of  the  weather. 
Storms  were  reported  in  the  high 
mountains,  making  any  flying  haz¬ 
ardous  and  especially  so  in  a 
single-engine  airplane.  But  the 
pilot,  Tom  Clark,  took  the  calcu¬ 
lated  risk,  going  on  instruments 
much  of  the  time,  snow  and  sleet 
icing  the  wings.  He  landed  at 
Walker  Field  in  Grand  Junction  at 
2:10  p.m. 

Meanwhile  the  press  crew  had 
been  working,  stripping  off  the 
damaged  portions  of  the  press,  a 
job  which  kept  them  busy  until 
I  a.m.  Wednesday.  A  local  ma¬ 
chine  shop  brought  in  special 
equipment  to  remove  the  frozen 
bushing  from  its  shaft,  a  job  that 
required  25  tons  pressure.  A 
welder  worked  all  night  repairing 
the  broken  frame. 

When  the  parts  arrived  they 
were  quickly  installed  and  at  3:20 
p.m.,  just  24  hours  after  the 
breakdown,  the  Duplex  Tubular 
was  rolling  again.  Wednesday’s 
edition  was  late — but  it  wasn’t 
missed. 

A  Hectic  Day 

There  were  several  interesting 
sidelights  to  the  hectic  day.  One 
thing  was  the  relative  inefficiency 
of  radio  stations  to  carry  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  “no  paper’’  to  subscribers. 

Tempo 

Block 

Condensed 

Her*  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
growing  Ludlow  Tempo  family. 
There  are  16  roman  and  italic 
series  now  available  in  this  most 
useful  typeface.  The  size  range 
is  from  14  to  72  point  inclusive. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Av*.,  Chicago  14 


Despite  paid  announcements  put 
on  two  local  stations  Tuesday  af¬ 
ternoon,  hundreds  of  subscribers 
swamped  the  Sentinel  switchboard, 
wanting  to  know  what  happened 
to  their  paper. 

To  fill  in  the  news  lack,  the  12 
pages  of  Tuesday's  run  were 
spread  across  the  front  windows 
of  the  Sentinel  which  faces  on  the 
main  street.  People  were  still 
stopping  Wednesday  afternoon  to 
catch  up  on  Tuesday’s  news. 

The  4,000  subscribers  who 
failed  to  get  Tuesday’s  paper  on 
Tuesday,  got  it  the  next  day, 
stuffed  in  with  their  Wednesday 
edition. 

The  breakdown  was  not  with¬ 
out  its  element  of  humor.  One 
editorial  staffer  called  home  to 
tell  his  wife  he  would  be  a  bit 
late.  “The  press  broke  down,”  he 
explained. 

“I  hope  you  didn’t  do  it!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed. 

He  assured  her  he  was  innocent. 

Craftsmen  Honored 

Three  newspaper  craftsmen  were 
among  the  veterans  of  50  years  or 
more  of  service  honored  at  San 
Francisco’s  fifth  annual  Graphic 
Arts  banquet.  Receiving  statuettes 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  were  Clin¬ 
ton  Dye,  80,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  typesetter;  Alfred  F.  O’Neil, 
San  Francisco  News  mailer,  and 
Fred  Wilson,  News  stereotyper. 


Milwaukee  Journal 
Plant  Appointments 

Following  the  retirement  of  Lee  • 
Cronin  as  manager  of  buildings 
and  maintenance  for  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal,  the  newspaper 
has  appointed  Matt  Rogina  as 
manager  of  the  department  and 
named  Harvey  Wagner  as  assistant 
manager. 

William  Gettleman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  foreman  of  the  electrical 
department  under  Charles  Stenger, 
chief  electrician,  and  Ben  Franz  as 
foreman  of  the  machine  shop  to 
succeed  Henry  Muegge,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring. 

Sidney  Weiskittel 
Goes  to  Pittsburgh 

Sidney  Weiskittel,  pressroom 
and  stereotype  superintendent  of 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dis-  • 
patch  and  Virginian-Pilot ,  has 
taken  a  position  as  pressroom 
superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph. 

In  promotions  following  Mr. 
Weiskittel’s  resignation.  James 
Hassinger  was  made  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  pressroom  for  the  two 
newspapers  and  C.  T.  Balfour 
named  general  foreman  of  the 
stereotype  department  for  the 
papers. 
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^OcUUf  EVERY  NEWSPAPER  NEEDS 


THE 


TYPE  METAL  SERVICE  PLAN 


•  With  conilontly  ridng  coit«  In  the  newspaper 
business,  the  ecenoniy  of  the  Imperial  Type  Metal 
Service  Plan  becomes  Increasingly  significant. 

rfc#  Imperial  Service  Plant 

1.  Maintains  a  uniform  werliing  supply  *f  typo  metal 
botli  in  quantity  and  guality. 

2.  Controls  oock  motel  formula  witfcin  tko  range 
recognised  os  most  satisfactory  for  nowspapor  uto 
—or  at  a  formula  spocHlod  by  tko  customur. 

3.  Provides  regular  analyses  of  oock  motel  supply. 

4.  Aids  in  controlling  purckosos  avoids  over-buying. 

5.  Eliminates  the  purckoso  of  oxponsivo  toning  or 
adjusting  mutel. 

4.  Distributes  costs  evenly  throughout  tko  your. 

7.  Places  complete  responsibility  on  us  at  ell  times 
for  tko  satisfactory  operation  of  the  customer’s 
typo  motel  supplies. 

MundfJt  of  daily  nowspapors  use  tko  Imperial  Sorv- 
ic*  Plan.  If  you  do  not,  plooso  write  for  comploto  Infor¬ 
mation  or  consult  our  roproiontativo  calling  on  you. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

Publisher  of  Weekly  Discovers 
Numerous  Advantages  in  Offset 


By  Raymond  West 


John  Allen  Templeton,  own¬ 
er-editor  of  the  weekly  Jackson¬ 
ville  (TeJtO  Journal,  went  to  off¬ 
set  in  July,  1949,  and  after  five 
years  as  Texas’  first  completely 
offset-produced  weekly,  he  would 
not  consider  going  back  to  the 
letterpress  method  which  he  had 
used  for  16  years. 

Publisher  Templeton  changed  to 
offset  after  long  study  of  the 
process,  equipment,  personnel  fac¬ 
tors,  costs,  quality  of  reproduction, 
flexibility  and  possibilities  of  the 
method.  This  study  began  before 
World  War  II,  which  delayed  the 
change-over  because  of  shortage 
of  machinery.  As  it  turned  out, 
however,  the  delay  was  fortunate. 
Offset  made  marked  advances  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  being  used  extensive¬ 
ly  by  industry,  government  and 
the  armed  services.  These  war¬ 
time  advances  were  passed  along 
to  civilians. 


Reasons  for  Change 

Why,  exactly,  did  he  change? 
Because,  he  says,  offset  is  cheaper 
on  initial  investment  in  equipment, 
reduces  labor  problems,  because 
operators  can  be  trained  more 
quickly,  less  personnel  is  required, 
reproduction  is  of  higher  quality 
stock-for-stock,  greater  flexibility 
is  possible  and  offset  puts  photo¬ 
journalism  within  reach  of  smaller 
newspapers  at  lower  cost  than  let¬ 
terpress  production  and  puts  pic¬ 
ture  reproduction  of  smaller  news¬ 
papers  on  par  with  the  best  and 
far  ahead  of  the  average  small 
paper. 

Offset  is  no  magic  wand,  says 
the  Jacksonville  publisher,  be¬ 
cause  any  method  of  producing  a 
newspaper  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing  requires  work.  It  is,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  far  better  suited  to  a  plan 
of  operation  revolving  around  a 
small  personnel  of  well-trained 
people. 

The  Journal,  published  in  an 
East  Texas  town  of  10,000,  has 
gained  national  recognition  since 
the  change.  Advertisers  have  writ¬ 
ten  complimenting  the  quality  of 
reproduction  of  their  advertise¬ 
ments.  Persons  appearing  in  Jour¬ 
nal  news-picture  coverage  have 
been  complimentary  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  pictures  and  the  repro¬ 
duction,  backing  their  compli¬ 
ments  with  subscription  money. 

The  publisher  makes  a  consci¬ 
entious  effort  to  answer  every  in¬ 
quiry,  although  the  297  received 
during  the  first  month  of  the 
change-over  put  him  well  behind 
in  his  correspondence. 

35  Local  Pictures 


or,  it  can  be  photographed  with¬ 
out  changing  and  cleaned  up  on 
the  negative  with  a  bit  of  opaque 
and  brush.  A  $1,000  Vari-Typer 
replaces  a  $12,000  typesetting  ma¬ 
chine. 


tures  are  emphasized  and  are 
used  prolifically  to  illustrate  news, 
features  and  editorials.  A  typical 
issue  carried  35  local  pictures, 
ranging  from  photos  of  newly- 
elected  city  commissioners  to  a 
scene  showing  fire  ruins  of  a 
dwelling  where  two  children  died. 
The  Journal  tries  to  have  a  picture 
on  every  main  event  of  the  week. 

Advertising  is  described  as  more 
flexible  with  offset.  Almost  any¬ 
thing  that  the  eye  can  see  can  be 
reproduced.  Frequently,  illustra¬ 
tions  from  magazines,  complete  or 
partial  advertisements  from  other 
publications,  letters  on  advertisers’ 
own  stationery  with  their  signa¬ 
tures  and  any  number  of  novel 
and  different  forms  of  advertising 
are  reproduced. 

A  unique  reproduction  was  a 
recent  ad  for  a  cafe  which  was 
featuring  sea  foods,  and  had 
bought  special  dishes  with  a  ma¬ 
rine  and  fish  pattern  for  serving 
them.  Mr.  Templeton  photo¬ 
graphed  the  dinner  plate  to  use 
as  an  illustration  for  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  This  brought  the  cafe  oper¬ 
ator  notice  in  his  trade  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  Journal  now  casts  no  cuts, 
but  simply  buys  an  advertising 
service  proof  book,  clipping  and 
pasting  in  the  illustrations  and 
photographing  the  paste  up.  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  reading  matter  com¬ 
position  is  entirely  cold  type,  using 
Vari-Typer  machine  and  Fototype, 
which  is  pasted  where  indicated  by 
the  copy  and  then  photographed. 

Photography  for  the  paper  has 
undergone  much  experimentation. 
The  East  Texas  newsman  has  used 
a  35mm  camera,  twin-lens  reflex, 
conventional  press,  ordinary  roll 
film,  high-priced  roll  film,  and 
Polaroid  cameras.  He  has  found 
the  roll  film  camera  (Zeiss  Ikonta 
B)  or  twin-lens  reflex  very  adapt¬ 
able  and  entirely  adequate.  As  a 
sideline  he  often  sells  $100  worth 
of  picture  reprints  in  a  month. 

Smaller  Investment 


Proof  Press  Not  Needed 

A  proof  press  is  not  needed  for 
a  completely  cold-type  operation 
such  as  the  Journal’s.  Advertisers 
simply  furnish  illustrations  from 
their  manufacturers,  or  they  are 
clipped  from  catalogues  or  mail¬ 
ing  pieces  sent  out  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  These  are  photographed, 
eliminating  the  labor  cost  of  cast¬ 
ing,  proving  and  routing. 

It’s  when  you  mention  labor 
and  labor  costs  that  Publisher 
Templeton  breaks  into  a  broad 
smile.  Here’s  how  he  tells  the 
story: 

“Before  changing  to  offset,  we 
normally  carried  a  linecasting  op¬ 
erator  at  $1.50  per  hour,  for  the 
first  40  hours,  a  floor  man  at  the 
same  scale,  a  job  man  at  $1.50 
per  hour  and  an  apprentice  at  75 
cents  and  upward  per  hour,  de¬ 
pending  upon  his  advancement. 
This  averaged  $210  per  week  for 
mechanical  department  labor  cost, 
without  overtime,  which  usually 
ran  about  five  hours  per  man. 

“With  offset,  we  require  a  com¬ 
bination  cameraman  -  platemaker- 
pressman  at  $1.50  per  hour,  using 
an  apprentice  at  75  cents  per  hour 
for  our  mechanical  department, 
plus  a  girl  operator  for  the  Vari- 
Typer  composing  machine  at  $1 
an  hour. 

“The  first  year  of  offset  repro¬ 
duction,  we  increased  dollar  and 
piece  volume  of  production  almost 
40  per  cent  while  making  sizable 
reductions  in  labor  costs.  As  our 
efficiency  increased,  we  cut  costs 
and  raised  production.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  for  four  people  to 
handle  a  large  volume  of  business 
per  year  with  a  good  offset  plant, 
producing  a  normal-sized  weekly 
newspaper  and  all  types  of  com¬ 
mercial  work,  whereas,  four  peo¬ 
ple  using  letterpress  equipment 
could  not  turn  out  the  same  vol¬ 
ume  of  work  in  the  same  number 
of  working  hours.’’ 

Became  Standard  Tabloid 


News  coverage  is  handled  the 
same  as  for  any  method  of  news¬ 
paper  production,  except  that  pic- 


When  it  comes  to  costs,  says 
Mr.  Templeton,  offset  begins  to 
become  even  more  appealing  to 
a  profit-conscious  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  labels  it  cheaper  be¬ 
cause  equipment  for  an  offset 
newspaper  plant  costs  less  initially, 
maintenance  is  no  higher  than  for 
any  other  equipment,  and  opera¬ 
tion  is  cheap.  Many  items  of 
equipment  required  for  a  letter- 
press  operation  are  not  needed  in 
an  offset  plant.  For  example,  a 
good  router  for  stereotypes  (cuts) 
in  a  letterpress  plant  cost  from 
$450  to  $550.  For  offset,  a  pair 
of  scissors  will  “rout  out’’  any  un¬ 
desirable  part  of  an  illustration; 


Gnmt  C.  Tallman 


Grant  Tallman  Begin 
75lh  Year  on  Paper 


Grant  C.  Tallman  observed  his 
88th  birthday  anniversary,  April 
1,  and  his  75th  year  in  the  news¬ 
paper  plant  of  the  Honesdale 
(Pa.)  Wayne  Independent,  a  tri¬ 
weekly.  The  Ind^endent  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  William  J.  Hag- 
erty,  manager  and  editor,  gave 
him  a  purse  containing  $75. 

Total  number  of  years  of  three 
members  of  Mr.  Tallman’s  fam¬ 
ily,  all  employes  of  the  Wayne 
Independent,  is  184  years.  Added 
to  Mr,  Tallman’s  service  is  his 
daughter’s.  Miss  Alice  Tallman, 
advertising  compositor,  40  years, 
and  sister-in-law.  Miss  Caroline 
Kalisch,  with  70  years  service  in 
the  mailing  department. 


When  the  Journal  went  to  off¬ 
set,  it  became  standard  tabloid 
size.  Recognizing  that  customs  are 
not  rapidly  changed,  an  evolve- 
ment  to  a  10*/2xl4  magazine  size 
was  carried  forward  slowly.  Col¬ 
umn  rules  were  eliminated.  Three 
years  ago,  it  went  to  a  11  Vi -pica 
column  width.  Eventually,  Mr, 
Templeton  plans  to  be  fully  maga¬ 
zine  in  format,  with  even  greater 
emphasis  on  pictures. 

But  changing  the  size  of  the 
paper  was  not  without  its  prob¬ 
lems.  There  was  the  good  lady 
from  Route  2,  Jacksonville,  who 
came  in  and  stopped  the  paper 
when  it  became  a  tabloid.  She 
told  the  office  girl  that  she  liked 
the  paper,  its  editorials,  its  poli¬ 
tics,  its  news  and  its  people,  but 
she  simply  could  not  use  it  around 
her  churn.  Too  small! 


Offset  Weekly  in  Ohio 
Averages  10  pages 

A  new  offset  weekly  is  being 
published  in  Trotwood,  Ohio,  a 
town  of  1,500  population  near 
Dayton. 

Using  a  Varityper  for  copy  and 
Headliner  for  advertising  compo¬ 
sition,  the  new  tabloid  has  passed 
its  40th  issue,  reporting  enthusi¬ 
astic  acceptance  and  growing  reve¬ 
nue  that  will  soon  justify  the  firm 
to  buy  its  own  Webendorfer  offset 
press. 

The  weekly  was  started  by  Elgin 
and  Dorothy  Roof  as  the  Tribune 
Publishing  Company.  Mrs.  Roof, 
who  got  her  newspaper  experience 
on  the  Austin  (Minn.)  Daily 
Herald,  is  editor.  Mr.  Roof,  who 
supervises  the  business  end  of  the 
operation,  was  formerly  mail  sub¬ 
scription  manager  for  the  Dayton 
Journal-Herald. 

They  have  been  averaging  10 
pages  per  issue,  so  far.  Presswork 
is  handled  by  the  Crescent  Print¬ 
ing  Company  until  the  Tribune 
gets  its  own  press. 


Office  Modernized 


Meriden  (Conn.)  Record  Com¬ 
pany  has  just  spent  $20,000  to 
modernize  the  business  office  of 
the  Record-Journal,  according  to 
Wayne  C.  Smith,  publisher. 
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3  New  Advisors 
Appointed  for 
API  Seminars 

Three  new  members  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  of  the  American 
Press  Institute,  which  is  complet¬ 
ing  its  eighth  year  of  operation, 
have  been  appointed  by  the 
Trustees  of  Columbia  University. 

They  are: 

Barry  Bingham,  editor  of 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
and  president  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times; 

Edwaro  Lindsay  of  the  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers  in  Illinois, 
editor  of  Decatur  Herald  and  Re¬ 
view,  Champaign-Urhana  Courier. 
and  East  St.  Louis  Journal,  and 
publisher  of  the  Southern  Illinois¬ 
an  in  Carbondale;  and 

Paul  Miller,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  and  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union. 

The  trustees  reappointed  Sevel- 
lon  Brown,  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Providence  (R. 
I.)  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin, 
as  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  and  Ben  Reese,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  as  co-chair¬ 
man. 

7  Seminars  Conducted 

The  Institute  conducted  seven 
seminars  for  newspaper  executives 
and  staff  members  during  1953- 
54,  one  more  than  in  any  previous 
year,  and  total  attendance  was 
higher  than  ever  before,  according 
to  the  annual  report  submitted  by 
I.  Montgomery  Curtis,  director, 
and  Walter  Everett,  associate  di¬ 
rector.  Forty-eight  newspapers,  an 
unusually  large  number,  took  part 
in  Institute  programs  for  the  first 
time  during  the  year. 

■Attendance  at  the  seven  seminars 
totalled  183.  and  under  the  policy 
of  limiting  each  group  to  27  mem¬ 
bers  it  was  necessary  to  defer  81 
additional  nominations  until  next 
year.  Since  the  Institute’s  found¬ 
ing  in  1946,  1,098  new.spaper  men 
and  women  have  attended  semi¬ 
nars.  They  represent  346  newspa¬ 
pers  in  all  48  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Hawaii  and  Canada. 

The  Institute  also  had  the 
Strongest  of  its  eight  years  in  fi¬ 
nancial  support  in  the  number  of 
participating  sponsors,  the  total  of 
their  sponsorships  and  the  addition 


Readeis'  Questions 
Answered  by  Staff 

Boston 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor’s 
editors  are  trying  to  answer  the 
many  questions  which  readers  ask 
about  news  events.  The  new  fea¬ 
ture,  a  full  page  once  a  month,  is 
titled  “The  Reader  Asks.” 

Readers  have  been  invited  to 
submit  questions  and  “make  them 
as  tough  as  you  please.”  Those  of 
widest  interest  are  selected  and  put 
to  the  staff  for  the  answers.  Edi¬ 
tor  Erwin  D.  Canham  conducts  the 
conference  when  the  questions  are 
considered. 

‘eimmicks.’  It  has  accelerated  ef¬ 
forts  toward  greater  depth  and 
clarity,  more  intensive  local  cover¬ 
age,  better  variety  and  balance, 
and  increased  reader  appeal  to 
young  people  and  women — efforts 
in  which  some  newspapers  have 
been  making  steady  and  substantial 
progress  for  many  years.” 

Mr.  Curtis  said  the  Institute  will 
follow  its  usual  practice  of  .send¬ 
ing  out  about  June  1  a  question¬ 
naire  to  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  describ¬ 
ing  a  dozen  or  more  seminars  and 
requesting  executives  to  indicate 
the  ones  for  which  they  might 
nominate.  Decisions  on  seminars 
to  be  held  during  1954-55  will  be 
made  after  these  returns  are  re¬ 
ceived  and  studied. 

“Frequently,”  he  stated,  “we  de¬ 
liberately  schedule  seminars  with 
relatively  low  appeal  because  we 
earnestly  feel  they  need  doing  and 
will  be  of  service  to  interested 
newspapers.  Cases  in  point  are  the 
programs  for  editorial  writers  and 
picture  editors,  the  two  least  pop¬ 
ular  seminars  from  a  nomination 
standpoint  in  the  past  two  years 
We  believe  the  results  in  .service 
justifip  1  holding  them.” 

Besides  the  new  members  of  the 
.Advisory  Board,  those  continuing 
to  serve  are  Turner  Catledge,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  New  York  Times; 
Loyal  D.  Hotchkiss,  editor.  Los 
Aneeles  (Calif.)  Times;  A.  H. 
Kirchhofer,  managing  editor,  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News;  B.  M. 
McKelway,  editor,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star;  Felix  R.  McKnight, 
managing  editor,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News;  Louis  Seltzer,  edi¬ 
tor.  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press;  Carl 
K.  Stuart,  managing  editor,  Okla- 


Fein  Appointed 
General  News 
Editor  in  Duluth 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Five  changes  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Duluth  News- 
Tribune  and  Herald  have  been 
announced  by  Gustaf  A.  Nordin, 
managing  editor. 

John  J.  Fein,  director  of  News- 
Tribune  operations  for  nine  years, 
was  appointed  general  news  editor 
for  both  newspapers.  This  is  a 
new  position. 

Orville  E.  Lomoe.  city  editor 
of  the  News-Tribune,  assumes  full 
charge  of  the  morning  operation. 

Harry  Burnham,  who  came  to 
Duluth  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
and  had  been  serving  as  copy  ed¬ 
itor  for  more  than  a  year,  was 
named  telegraph  editor  of  the 
News-Tribune. 

Francis  Kramnic,  who  started 
as  a  sports  writer  and  later  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  copy  desk,  is  assis¬ 
tant  News-Tribune  telegraph  ed¬ 
itor. 

Ramond  C.  Blackmer,  who  had 
been  acting  telegraph  editor  for 
the  Duluth  Herald  for  about  a 
year,  assumed  that  position  on  a 
permanent  basis.  Robert  Gilles¬ 
pie  will  continue  as  assistant 
Herald  telegraph  editor. 

John  A.  Magill  continues  as  city 
editor  of  the  Herald. 


homa  City  (Okla.)  Times  and 
of  new  sponsors,  the  report  stated.  Oklahoman;  and  M.  H.  Williams, 
Two  new  programs  in  1953-54  executive  editor.  Worcester  (Mass.) 
"'ere  for  Circulation  and  Classified  Eelegram  and  Gazette. 

Advertising.  ■ 

“Seminar  members  have  shown  Sunday  Paper  Quits 
'"creasing  interest  in  the  effect  of  Presque  Isle.  Maine 

wvmon  on  new.spapers.  and  some  The  Aroostook  Sunday  Herald 
^  gnincant  studies  in  the  field  have  suspended  publication  after  the 


made  by  Institute  discussion 
l^*rs,”  the  directors  reported. 
Tv  seems  to  have  had  the  healthy 


April  1 1  edition.  Publisher  Ed¬ 
ward  Perrier  explained  his  action 

~  - - —  — ~  as  a  move  to  strengthen  his  week- 

cnect  of  reemphasizing  the  basic  ly  Presque  Isle  Star  Herald.  The 
unctions  of  the  press,  rather  than  Sunday  Herald  first  appeared  Feb. 
inspiring  a  search  for  competitive  7, 

editor 


Coosa  Mill  Earns 
$6.81  Per  Share 

With  net  sales  of  $20,333,575 — 
115,882  tons  of  newsprint  and 
56,292  tons  of  sulphate  pulp — 
Coosa  River  Newsprint  Company 
earned  net  income  equal  to  $6.81 
per  common  share  in  1953,  com¬ 
pared  with  $6.15  in  1952. 

Net  income  before  taxes  was 
$5,146,282  and  after  taxes,  $2,- 
452,878,  according  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  annual  report  made  public 
this  week. 

Newspapers  Sued 
For  Ad  and  Letter 

Casper,  Wyo. 

A  political  advertisement  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  local  clothier  is  the 
basis  for  a  $250,000  libel  claim 
filed  by  George  W.  K.  Posvar  of 
Denver  against  the  Casper  Trib¬ 
une-Herald  and  Morning  Star.  The 
plaintiff,  a  onetime  mayor  of 
Casper,  is  a  self-styled  prospector, 
artist’s  model  and  frequent  prin¬ 
cipal  in  lawsuits. 

«  *  « 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  being 
sued  for  $1()0,000  libel  damages 
by  two  officials  of  the  Village  of 
Kewaskum  —  Justice  Lyle  Bartelt 
and  Police  Chief  Gerhard  Gutt- 
man — for  allegedly  untrue  charges 
made  in  a  letter  to  the  editor. 
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Why  American  Industry  tells  A 


American 


April  2.  1954 


Mr.  Bertrand  L.  Chapman 
Editor  U  Publisher 
Times  Tower 
Times  Square  York 

N.w  York  36,  New  York 


Deer  Mr.  Chepman: 

„„r  ■■kook...  Eairor  ^ a*:a"we  kave  o»e6 
oo^eeuoa  w»k  our  along  wl.koul  11.  w.  don  1 

„  lor  man,  y.ar^a^  Ho^  m. 

guile  know.  n..n.i.her  Is  widely  r< 


gaileknow^butwe  a  .  pgHisher  is  widely  read 

We  know,  ol  course,  that  keep  inlormed  re- 

-  ^:-ritie” 

g.rding  this  mdust 


garding  this  industry.  ,.ed  where  this  or 

Have  been  scores  of  occa^^^.^^ 

a.,.  oiYblic  relations  message 


.s  the  source  of  the  insp.rax.o  .  ^ 

.  .  it  is  our  feeling  that  pu  i  have  cumu- 

is  of  very  vital  importance 

_  .  .alar  arour  S. 


Sincerely  yours. 

OEPARTMENT  of  public  rela^ns 


Norman  Draper, 
Director 


One  of  the  subjects  vm 
close  to  every  Americans 
Food.  Meat,  of  course,  coon 
first  in  that  classification!*, 
cause  of  its  nutritive  vain 


But  .  .  .  people,  as  a  nilt 
never  quite  understand  f* 
complexities  of  production. 
If  they  want  a  lamb  ch^,s 
should  be  always  availabk 
and  at  a  price  they  thinks 
right.  Industry  is  succta- 
fully  overcoming  this  erra 
eous  conception.  The  essen¬ 
tial  “facts  of  life”  about  a 
very  great  service  must  be 
told  to  “just  people"  acros 
the  nation.  To  EAT  wellth 
public  must  feel  sympathetic 
to  an  indispensable  story  of 
Food. 


Through  neu’spapfrs  I  ^ 
the  American  people  I 
have  grown  far  more  I  *'®" 
sympathetic  to  lk| 
problems  o/ “Big  fiosi.  I  ^ 


Criticism  has  btn 


changed  tounJerstuii-  j  ^ 


ing.  The  /America  I 
Meat  Institute  U<l 
contributed  to  a  gmt  | 
problem,  by  clarifyuf  *  j'9* 
itsoion  prob(ein$.iiarii 
pages  as  these  ut 
editorially  quotable. 
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Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  NewYorkii  M.y, 
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ED 


Is  its  story  in  Editor  &  Publisher 


I  The  constructively  attrac- 
i  live  message  here  reproduced 
.  -sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
=  ican  Meat  Institute — is  a 
typical  example  of  Public 
Relations  advertising  at  its 
best. 

The  information  given  is  of 
sudi  a  character  that  any 
editor  may  quote  it  with 
complete  confidence.  And — 
because  editors  know  the 
misconceptions  of  readers, 
the  practical  data  helps 
every  one — the  newspaper, 
the  consumer -reader,  the 
industry  itself.  Our  public 
b  not  otherwise  kept  in 
touch  with  fundamental 
facts. 


I  "In  our  ‘hook/  Editor 
f-  Publisher  is  an  ab- 

peoplt  must,  in  conner- 

lion  with  our  public 
If  iiion  .  *  I 

loth  rnaiions  aclii’ilies.ann 

igBisi-  used  it  for 

many  years. 

n«  Imm  *  fcnoif  that  Editor 
W  f^PMisher  is  widely 
merica  h  many  editors 
life  writers  whom  we 

.  n  iwtti  “’on*  lo  keep  informed 
larilyut  ’^rding  this  in- 

—c  onsifv.” 


most 

Food  Resources 


THESE  RAW  MATERIALS... 


*o»o»owtoMI«,do,4'  ""■''•"•'‘"a Million,  of  . 

- - -^2 


Mod  ^  skor,  of 

•mgSvmt.  """  “  oot,  ond 


ARE  CONVERTED  BY  LIVESTOCK. 


INTO  AMERICA'S  FAVORITE  PROTEIN  FOOD 


**••0  ond  lo„(„ 


meat 


&  Publisher 

wYork^N.Y.  •  Telephone  BRyant  9'3052 


of  'lie  reason,  ,k.,  f  '•)  •|■r"■lael,. 

'  “"i"  00,,  atoo.,  f™  fo  ,aU. 
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One  of  the 
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Situation  ‘Only  Fair 
PR  Poll  Cues  Parley 

By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


Trenton,  N.  J.  Companies  don’t  know  our  pa- 
Although  business  and  industry  per’s  needs,  19%. 
have  made  great  strides  in  recent  “Quite  obviously,”  Mr.  Purvis 
years  in  the  field  of  public  rela-  said,  “this  situation  is  changing 
tions,  there  is  still  much  room  for  very  rapidly.  For  generations 
improvement  in  their  press  rela-  there  has  been  a  school  of  man- 
tions,  according  to  a  survey  among  agement  thought  that  has  proceed- 
newspaper  editors  in  12  of  the  ... 

largest  cities. 

The  survey  was  revealed  pub¬ 
licly  for  the  first  time  by  L.  E. 

Purvis,  vicepresident  of  Opinion 
Research  Corporation,  at  the  First 
Annual  Public  Relations  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  As¬ 
sociation  here  April  30. 

Making  a  study  on  behalf  of  a 
group  of  industries  on  “Getting 
Along  with  the  Press,”  Opinion  Re¬ 
search  discovered  that  only  30%  of 
the  editors  were  prepared  to  say 
that  these  companies  had  estab¬ 
lished  good  press  relations. 

Newsmen’s  Criteria 
“They  were  more  inclined,”  Mr.  Lloyd  Burns,  secretary  of  NJPA, 
Purvis  pointed  out,  “to  rate  the  sit-  for  calling  the  conference.  More 
uation  as  only  fair.  Editors  rated  than  100  editors  and  public  rela- 
companies  on  factors  which  news-  tions  executives,  mostly  from  in¬ 
men  feel  are  important  in  a  good  dustry,  got  together  to  iron  out 
relationship:  whether  the  compan-  their  problems, 
ies  supply  them  with  real  news, 
whether  companies  give  out  in¬ 
formation  when  requested,  whether 
they  are  honest  and  straightfor¬ 
ward. 

“Judged  by  these  criteria,  com¬ 
panies  have  yet  to  measure 
the  eyes  of  the  men  who 
take  and  use  their  material, 
vioiisly,  it  isn’t  that  editors  are  un¬ 
willing  to  give  space  to 
news. 

“Business  is  news,  the  editors 
say,  and  they  want  the  company’s 
story.  Editors  make  a  point  of  the 
fact  that  companies  employ  mil¬ 
lions  of  newspaper  readers,  and 
that  what  goes  on  in  the  plant  and 
company  office  is  thus  of  personal 
interest  to  these  readers.” 

But  jast  wanting  company  _ 

doesn’t  mean  they  get  it,  the  edi¬ 
tors  testified. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  Mr.  Pur¬ 
vis  said,  “the  number  one  problem 
editors  report  in  dealing  with  com¬ 
panies  is  that  many  management 
groups  still  try  to  keep  news  to 
them.selves.” 

Editors  of  43  major  dailies  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis, 

Washington,  Baltimore,  Boston, 

Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and 
^s  Angeles,  were  asked  by  Opin¬ 
ion  Research: 

Situation  Is  Changing 

“What  are  your  major  problems 
as  an  editor  in  dealing  with  the 
local  companies?”  The  answers: 

Withholding  of  news,  60%. 

Companies  don’t  know  what 
news  is,  26%. 


ed  on  the  theory  that  smart 

S  the^pres^s'°i?con2rned  ^  PRESS  RELATIONS  CONFERENCE— Left  to  right:  Hugh  N.  Boyd, 

^  ‘ .  .  general  manager,  New  Brunswick  Daily  Home  News;  L.  E.  Purvis, 

“Now  that  is  changing  and  a  vicepresident,  Opinion  Research  Corp.;  L.  V.  Hough,  public  relations 
whole  new  generation  of  young  representative,  Johns-Manville  Corp.,  chairman  of  the  conference  it 
management  has  come  to  realize  Trenton;  and  G.  Wallace  Conover,  editor,  Somerset  (N.  J.)  Messenger- 
that  newspapers  can  be  and  are  a  Gazette, 

powerful  ally  in  winning  and  hold¬ 
ing  public  support.  But  the  change-  ij^,  to  help  counteract  pressures  mitting  articles  about  technical 
over  in  business  moves  takes  time.”  from  the  left.  subjects  for  review. 

On  that  score,  Mr.  Purvis  re-  “fn  our  talks  with  editors,”  he  “It  can  probably  save  both  the 
vealed  that  60%  of  the  company  ^aid,  “not  only  did  nine  out  of  company  and  the  reporter  some 
executives  among  the  group  for  ten  of  them  say  that  there  was  a  embarrassment,”  he  said.  “No  one 
which  the  survey  was  made  need  for  business  to  educate  the  is  expected  to  be  an  expert  on 
thought  it  very  important  to  get  public  on  economics  but  nearly  every  subject  and  in  the  field  of 
and  maintain  good  press  relations.  70%  thought  newspapers  ought  to  chemistry  mast  reporters  must  d^ 
That  was  one  of  the  cues  for  assist  in  this  education.”  pend  on  experts  for  the  correct 

A  Little  Misunderstood  j. , 

.  ,.T  r.-  J  •  1  But  I  Still  notice  a  great  deal 

James  N.  Bird,  regnal  man-  r^^^ntment  when  we  ask  if  we 
ager.  Public  RelaUons  Department,  i, 

General  Motors  Corp.,  and  a  one-  » 

time  Milwaukee  newspaperman,  ^llen  W.  Smith,  editor,  Parwic- 
said  that  public  relations  ^oplc  ^ 

.  .  ,  J  J-  ^  ’  he  went  to  members  of  his  Staff  to 

Opinion  Research  asked  editors  We  feel,  he  added,  that  we  reaction  to  current  indus- 

what  companies  can  do  to  get  along  have  done  much  with  management  relations.  He  quoted 

with  the  press.  The  answers:  to  bring  .about  a  change  from  the  them  as  follows: 

Supply  information,  79%.  ‘no  comment’  days.  Of  course,  “Most  industrial  releases  fall  in- 

Be  frank,  honest,  factual,  72%.  some  newspapermen  are  still  sus-  categories.  They  want 

up  Have  authoritative  sources,  72%.  picious  of  us,  and  I  think  we  have  ...  or  they  don’t  want 

Be  on  friendly  terms,  53%.  got  to  convince  them  that  we  rep-  .^o^ething  Most  of  the  ‘want 

•  '-'P-  Take  the  initiative,  47%.  resent  industry  and  are  not  Broad-  .somethings,’  particularly  about  the 

Don’t  try  to  pressure  newsmen  way  press  agents  dreaming  up  products  they  produce  are  almost 

company  through  business  office,  30%.  stunts.”  bare  of  news  value,  .sent  out  with 

Be  prompt,  act  quickly,  28%.  G.  Wallas  Conover,  editor,  ^  faint  glimmer  of  optimism. 
“Giving  out  company  news,”  Somerset  (N.  J.)  Messenfter-Ca-  “Probably  50%  of  the  mail  pass- 

Mr.  Purvis  said,  “does  not  mean  zette.  said  his  quarrel  with  PR  men  the  city  desk  is  from  busi- 

revealing  company  secrets.  Topics  's  the  physical  presentation  of  their  and  industry.  Not  1%  contains 
like  these  are  outside  the  limita-  product,  the  copy.  any  real  news, 

tion  of  legitimate  news,  as  the  edi-  “Why  must  they  do  it  the  hard  have  had  stories  of  serious 

tors  see  it:  competitive  informa-  way?”  he  asked.  “Did  any  public  within  plants.  Management 

tion,  trade  secrets,  international  relations  man  ever  think  of  going  |^new  nothing  about  them.  Hun- 

company  finances,  salaries,  costs  downtown  to  the  office  of  his  news-  qJ  employes  and  the  neigh- 

news  and  other  data  not  required  in  paper.  or  to  two  or  three  of  them,  horhood  did. 

annual  statements  and  information  and  saying  to  the  city  editor  or  the  have  had  stories  of  picket 

that  would  unjustly  injure  the  com-  editor,  ‘Let’s  have  a  look  at  the  outside  plants.  Management 

pany’s  reputation.”  '*'ay  your  reporters  prepare  their  „  g  ^  nothing  about  them.  The 

But  editors  add  some  cautionary  ^'®Py\’  .  unions  and  passersby  did.” 

tips  to  business  and  industry:  “Did  it  ever  occur  to  a  public  ^Uen  said  that  the 

“Don’t  overwork  off-the-record  relations  man  to  send  out  his  re-  fact  that  so  many  business 

stuff.  lease  on  plain,  newsprint  copy  industry  public  relations  mCT 

“Don’t  tie  our  hands  on  infor-  paper  as  used  in  most  newspaper  present  at  the  conference  in* 

mation  we  can  usually  get  from  offices,  with  proper  spacing  be-  jjjgated  their  constructive  approach 
other  sources  anyway.  tween  lines,  good  margins,  big  j^e  problem. 

“Save  press  conferences  for  im-  space  at  the  top  for  heads  or  catch  Albert  S.  Fulling,  state  editor  in 
portant  news  that  can’t  be  handled  ''oes — in  general,  rewm  for  the  edi-  charge  of  news,  Newark  Bureau, 
in  any  other  way.  ’or  to  do  some  editing?”  Associated  Press,  said  one  of  the 

“Being  friendly  and  getting  to  Mr.  (Tonover  said  he  objected  to  important  things  a  company 

know  newspaper  people  helps  but  ’he  “gingerbread”  that  adorns  prepared  to  handle 

editors  maintain  that  entertainment  many  news  releases.  press  relations  when  trouble  hits, 

is  no  sub,stitute  for  news.”  Articles  for  Review  A.  B.  Bedell,  Mergenthaler  Lino- 

Mr.  Purvis  predicted  that  busi-  Marius  D.  Scopton,  public  rela-  type  Company,  sponsored  a  receP' 
ness  will  continue  to  make  great  tions  representative  for  the  Or-  tion  and  social  hour  after  the  con* 
strides  in  getting  its  story,  espe-  ganic  Chemicals  Division,  Ameri-  ference.  Governor  Robert  B.  Mey- 
cially  about  the  free  enterprise  can  Cyanamid  Co.,  said  reporters  ner  of  New  Jersey  was  the  guest  01 
.system,  across  to  the  general  pub-  should  be  less  touchy  about  sub-  honor. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

Newspaper  Promotion  Contest, 


This  is  a  greatly  reduced  reproduaion  of  a  Certificate  of  Merit  awarded 
in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Newspaper  Promotion  Contest.  15  x  20 
inches  in  size,  the  certificates  are  hand-drawn  and  colored  on  light 
buff  vellum,  with  touches  of  water-color  gold.  Eight  tones  are  em¬ 
ployed,  and  no  two  of  the  many  certificates  are  the  same  as  to  em¬ 
bellishment.  A  gold-embossed  Editor  &  Publisher  seal  is  at  bottom. 
The  certificates  were  designed  and  executed  by  W.  Livingston  Lamed, 
E  &  P  staff  artist. 
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with  which  the  Oregonian  told  its 
I  siory  by  placing  fact  alongside  of 
I  fact."  Direct  comparisons  with 

1  ihe  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 

•‘showed  the  Oregonian  faced 
competition  head-on.” 

Certificates  of  Merit  to: 

•  The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer  for  its  easel,  drop-down  pre¬ 
sentation  entitled,  “The  20th  Cen¬ 
tury.  The  Years  of  the  2  Revolu¬ 
tions.  .  .  .”  This  promotion  noted 
the  industrial  revolution  of  1900 
and  the  “marketing  revolution”  of 
1950. 

•  The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  and  News  Leader  for  a 
three-color,  25-page  booklet  en¬ 
titled.  “How  To  Rank  the  First  168 
Retail  Markets.” 

Judges 

Judges  for  Classifications  I,  11, 
and  III  were:  Arthur  M.  Menadier, 
vicepresident,  Doherty,  Clifford, 
Steers  &  Shenfield,  Inc.;  Thomas 
B.  Coleman,  vicepresident,  Sulli¬ 
van,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles, 
Inc.;  and  E.  E.  Guttenberg,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  promotion,  Calvert  Dis¬ 
tillers  Corporation. 

CLASStFiCATiON  IV:  Best  presen¬ 
tation  printed  or  hand-lettered  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  new  local  adver¬ 
tising  general,  or  designed  for  a 
special  classification  of  accounts  or 
an  individual  account. 

Bronze  Plaque  to  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  &  Tribune 
for  its  promotional  campaign  for 
the  Insured  Savings  and  Loan  As¬ 
sociations  of  Iowa  that  resulted 
in  more  than  $  1 8,000  worth  of  ad¬ 
ded  revenue. 

Certificates  of  Merit  to: 

•  The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
for  its  “The  Strongest  Link”  pitch 
made  to  the  Hecht  Company,  de¬ 
partment  store,  at  a  time  when 
top  management  of  the  store  was 
being  changed.  The  Star  made  its 
presentation  with  a  view  toward 
increasing  the  estimation  of  the 
value  of  the  daily  to  Hecht.  The 
department  store,  as  a  result  of 
the  promotion,  increased  its  sched¬ 
ule  last  year  by  4,500  lines  to 
2,492,722. 

•  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
an  elaborate  printed  presentation 
beamed  at  “The  Man  Who  Is  Step¬ 
ping  Up.”  The  man  in  this  case, 
of  course,  being  the  executive  who 
is  stepping  up  in  business  or  has 
already  reached  the  top. 

Commenting  on  the  Register  & 
Tribune’s  plaque-winning  entry, 
the  judges  were  impressed  by  the 
paper’s  “straightforward  presenta¬ 
tion  of  facts”  in  showing  how  the 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  can 
best  be  used  to  “sell”  the  Savings 
and  Loan  Associations  within  the 
state. 

Classification  VI:  This  was  the 
new  classification  added  by  E&P 
for  the  best  package  presentation, 
embracing  local  and  national  ad¬ 


vertising,  circulation,  classified,  and 
public  relations  (designed  to  show 
quantity  and  quality  of  promotion 
activities,  and  limited  to  papers  in 
the  50,000  or  less  circulation 
bracket). 

Bronze  plaque  to  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Star  News  for  its  package 
showing  examples  of  promotions 
embracing  all  departments.  ‘This 
was  good,  sound,  basic  promotion 
at  its  best,”  the  judges  ruled. 

Certificates  of  Merit  to: 

•  The  Sidney  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  for  a  group  of  promotions 
on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects — from 
promoting  its  financial  edition  and 
Christmas  Layaway  Plans  to  cook 
books  and  auto  pages. 

•  The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury-News  for  a  package  promo¬ 
tion  designed  “to  make  friends  and 
influence  people  for  our  news¬ 
papers.” 

Judges  for  Classifications  IV  and 
VI  were:  Ted  Clodius,  promotion 
manager,  the  New  York  (N.  Y.) 
Mirror:  Harry  Parnas.  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  media  director,  Cecil  & 
Presbrey,  Inc.;  and  Alex.  Gross, 
promotion  manager,  the  New  York 
(N.  Y.)  Post. 

Classification  V:  The  most 
outstanding  single  campaign  to 
obtain  classified  linage,  consisting 


of  ads  run  in  own  newspaper  (or 
other  local  media)  and  direct  mail 
pieces  (or  both),  to  be  presented 
in  portfolio  form  (as  many  sepa¬ 
rate  entries  as  desired). 

Bronze  plaque  to  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Star  for  a  promotion  em¬ 
bracing  the  entire  newspaper. 
“This,”  the  judges  said,  “was  a 
simple  presentation  done  in  a  large 
way  by  a  large  newspaper.  It  was 
a  campaign  that  could  be  easily 
adopted  by  any  paper.  The  pro¬ 
gram’s  basic  approach  was  refresh¬ 
ing.”  The  promotion  in  question 
consisted  of  large-space  ads  for 
classified  contest  announcements, 
promotion  ads,  winning  letters  in 
run  of  paper  ads.  These  were 
topped  off  by  a  two-color  booklet 
containing  the  winning  letters  and 
distributed  through  the  Star’s  sales 
staff  and  over  the  front  counter. 

Certificates  of  Merit  to: 

•  The  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
»S  Tribune  for  a  program  designed 
to  increase  voluntary  classified 
linage  by  showing  through  the  re- 
sult-story  technique:  1 )  readers 
could  and  did  get  results  from  Star 
&  Tribune  want  ads  daily;  and  2) 
readers  how  they  could  earn  extra 
money  from  sale  of  no-longer- 
needed  items  through  the  want  ads. 

•  The  Santa  Monica  (Calif.) 
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Evening  Outlook  for  its  story  of 
“Hustlin’  Hubert.”  The  Outlook 
ran  a  contest  inviting  readers  to 
draw  and  name  a  cartoon  character 
symbolizing  Outlook  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  Promotions  ran  whenever 
space  allowed.  In  all,  more  than 
2,500  inches  of  copy  plugged  the 
contest. 

Judges  in  Classification  V  were: 
Frank  Kilcheski,  manager,  retail 
department.  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  AN  PA;  Maxwell  Dane,  vice- 
president,  Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach, 
Inc.;  and  Daniel  L.  Lionel,  CAM, 
the  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
Tribune. 

Classification  VII:  The  most 
outstanding  single  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  program  embracing  any 
form  of  printed  promotion  or  car¬ 
rier  boy  and/or  dealer  activities, 
special  events,  etc.  (to  be  presented 
in  album  form). 

Bronze  plaque  to  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times.  An  all-media 
circulation  promotion  campaign 
developed  around  an  attractive  car¬ 
rier  boy  as  the  “trade  mark”  of 
the  Times.  Over-all  theme:  “Take 
it  from  me.  This  -is  the  paper  for 
you.” 

Certificates  of  Merit  to: 

•  The  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon¬ 
ian  for  its  program  used  in  launch¬ 
ing  Northwest  magazine — the  first 
local  color  rotogravure  magazine 
section  ever  to  appear  in  the  Ore¬ 
gon  market.  Judges  liked  this  one 
because  while  it  was  done  for  a 
local  magazine  rather  than  a  sup¬ 
plement,  “the  manner  in  which  the 
job  was  handled  was  equal  in  every 
way  to  the  promotion  done  by  a 
national  supplement.” 

•  The  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen 
for  “The  Little  Merchants  Train¬ 
ing  School”  conducted  by  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  daily  for  carrier  boys  12 
years  of  age  and  over.  Judges  were 
unanimous  in  praising  this  one  be¬ 
cause  it  could  be  adapted  by  other 
newspapers  and  “was  the  kind  of 
promotion  that  not  only  built  cir¬ 
culation,  but  developed  good  citi¬ 
zenship  as  well.” 

•  The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press  for  its  “Plug 
Horse  Derby”  promotion  designed 
to  fill  a  need  for  a  strictly  “coun¬ 
try”  promotion.  The  derby  was  for 
big,  burly  work  horses  only.  Pre¬ 
liminary  races  were  run  off  at  vari¬ 
ous  county  fairs.  Final  race  was 
run  at  Minnesota  State  Fair. 

Judges  in  Classification  VII 
were:  Lawrence  W.  Merahn,  pro¬ 
motion  director,  the  New  York 
(N.  Y.)  World-Telegram  &  Sun; 
Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  the  New  York 
(N.  Y.)  Times;  and  Francis  X. 
Timmons,  promotion  manager,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Classification  VIII:  The  most 
outstanding  single  community  serv¬ 
ice  activity  aimed  at  improving 
the  economic  aspects  of  the  area 
or  the  general  public  welfare  in¬ 
terests  (to  be  presented  in  word  or 
word-and-picture  description  in 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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scrapbook  form;  as  many  separate 
entries  as  desired). 

Bronze  plaque  to  the  Chicago 
(111.)  Daily  News  for  its  “Story  of 
Chicago’s  Slums.”  Mechanically, 
the  judges  found  the  News’  pre¬ 
sentation  “too  big  and  unwieldy 
. .  .  but  as  a  promotion  it  was  beau¬ 
tifully  done.” 

Certificates  of  Merit  to: 

•  The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  for,  as  the  judges  phrased 
it,  “An  extremely  well-done  and 
resultful  Crusade  for  Safety.”  As 
a  result  of  the  World-Herald’s  cru¬ 
sade,  Omaha  cut  its  death  toll  43 
per  cent  under  1952  figures  and 
under  the  average  of  postwar 
years.  According  to  the  National 
Safety  Council,  this  was  the  great¬ 
est  reduction  recorded  by  any  city 
of  more  than  200,000  population. 

•  The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
for  a  series  of  public  forums  on 
“You  and  Your  Health.”  Collabo¬ 
rating  with  the  Journal,  some  80 
doctors  donated  time  to  conduct  a 
nine-week  public  forum  in  a  down¬ 
town  theater,  explaining  health 
problems  and  giving  free  advice. 
Forum  was  so  successful  that  it  is 
now  continued  once  a  week  on  TV'; 
the  forum  idea  Is  going  statewide. 

•  The  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
for  its  “Yard  Parks  Program.” 
This  one  grew  out  of  criticism  that 
Indianapolis  was  one  of  dirtiest 
cities.  The  Star  initiated  city  clean¬ 
up  drive;  offered  copius  amounts 
of  gardening  information  which 
citizens  not  only  picked  up  for 
their  own  gardens  but  for  beauti¬ 
fication  of  public  areas  and  for¬ 
mer  eyesores. 

Judges  in  Classification  VIH 
were:  Howard  W.  Allen,  director 
of  public  relations,  Johns-Manville 
Corporation;  Maxwell  Fox,  public 
relations  director.  The  Advertising 
Council;  and  A1  Bates,  Selvage, 
I.ee  &  Chase,  public  relations  firm. 

Judges  in  all  classifications  said 
they  found  the  entries  in  general 
“greatly  improved  over  entries  of 
previous  years,  especially  in  terms 
of  mechanical  presentation.  Typo¬ 
graphy,”  they  agreed  “was  excep¬ 
tionally  good  this  year.” 

The  judges  said  that  based  on 
the  116  entries  in  the  19th  E&P 
Newspaper  Promotion  Contest, 
“newspaper  promotion  in  general 
is  improving.”  Some  judges  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  future  years,  news¬ 
papers  submitting  presentations 
give  a  little  more  thought  to  in¬ 
cluding  actual  results  with  their 
entries. 

“After  all,”  they  declared,  “in 
the  final  analysis,  it’s  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  promotion  that 
count.” 

■ 

New  Weekly  in  Tenn. 

Loretto,  Tenn. 

The  Lawrence  News,  a  weekly, 
has  been  established  by  James  M, 
Douglass  and  E.  C,  Vaughn. 


Seltzer  and  Catledge 
Advise  More  News 


Columbia,  Mo. 
Investigative  and  interpretive 
reporting  are  prime  needs  of 
American  newspapers  in  this  com¬ 
plex  era,  two  of  America’s  fore¬ 
most  editors  asserted  at  the  45th 
annual  Journalism  Week  banquet 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  on 
April  30. 

They  were  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press, 
and  Turner  Catledge,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Worthy  of  Freedom? 
Speaking  on  the  subject,  “Is  the 
Press  Worthy  of  Its  Ereedom?” 
Mr.  Seltzer  answered  the  question 
with  this  summary: 

“I  will  start  with  the  criticisms. 

I  think  there  is  a  need  today  for 
more  aggressive  investigative  re¬ 
porting.  less  dependence  on  hand¬ 
outs,  a  greater  determination  to 
get  behind  the  releases  prepared 
by  publicity  men,  whether  they 
are  working  for  the  government, 
industrial  corporations,  the  mov¬ 
ies.  or  sports.  I  think  there  is  a 
need  for  more  emphasis  on  the 
giving  of  information  and  less  em¬ 
phasis  on  entertainment. 

“But  without  trying  in  the  least 
to  minimize  these  things,  it  is  my 
sincere  belief  that  the  press  is 
worthy  of  its  freedom. 

“The  ownership  of  newspapers 
is  for  the  most  part  today  in  the 
hands  of  men  whose  primary  and 
often  only  interest  is  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  newspapers. 

“The  American  newspaper  has 
grown  with  America.  It  is  bigger, 
brighter,  more  thorough,  better 
printed,  better  illustrated,  better 
written.  It  covers  a  wider  range 
of  subjects.  Newspaper  staffs  boast 
of  experts  and  specialists  who  are 
outstanding  authorities  in  their 
fields. 

Expose  Corruption 

“The  enterprising  and  aggressive 
newspaper  strives  to  be  an  integ¬ 
ral  part  of  its  community,  to  catch 
the  flavor  of  that  community,  to 
campaign  vigorously  for  the  good, 
to  toil  ceaselessly  to  expose  cor¬ 
ruption  and  waste. 

“Such  newspapers  are  worthy 
of  their  freedom  for  such  news¬ 
papers  are  the  foundation  of  free¬ 
dom  for  the  Nation.  Democracy 
and  a  free  press  go  hand  in  hand. 
One  cannot  exist  without  the 
other. 

“I  am  a  newspaperman  who 
loves  his  profession  and  believes 
profoundly  in  it.  I  have  criticized 
newspapers  only  because  I  love 
them  so  much.  I  want  to  see  them 
achieve  the  most  that  is  possible. 

“The  newspapers  of  today  are 
the  finest  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  In  my  judgment  they  are 
worthy  of  the  freedom  they  en¬ 
joy. 

“With  that  freedom,  I  sec  them 


advancing  the  cause  of  America, 
playing  their  role  in  making  this 
a  better  and  happier  world.” 

Mr.  Seltzer  said  matters  of  fi¬ 
nance  and  labor  formerly  occupied 
only  one-fourth  of  an  editor’s 
time  and  now  he  finds  that  three- 
fourths  of  his  time  goes  to  fiscal, 
labor  and  organization  problems. 
He  said  the  editor  is  lucky  if  he 
can  salvage  one-fourth  of  his  time 
to  know  his  town. 

“This  is  not  a  healthy  state  of 
affairs,”  said  Mr.  Seltzer.  “It  is  a 
dangerous  situation  that  needs  at¬ 
tention.” 

He  also  warned  against  news¬ 
papers  leaning  too  much  on  news 
services,  manufactured  features, 
comics  and  departmental  services. 
He  advocated  “vigorous  campaign¬ 
ing.”  He  warned  against  giving 
over  the  field  of  investigative  re¬ 
porting  to  the  magazines  and,  in 
turn,  taking  over  the  magazines’ 
function  of  entertainment. 

Balanced  Report 

Mr.  Catledge  spoke  “About 
Journalism.”  He  bore  down  heav¬ 
ily  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
newspaper  to  offer  a  balanced  re¬ 
port  of  the  news. 

“I  think  the  public  wants,  first 
and  foremost  of  all,  a  truthful, 
understandable,  objective,  and  in¬ 
telligent  account  of  world  events 
in  a  framework  and  in  a  context 
that  gives  them  meaning.”  said 
Mr.  Catledge.  “It  wants  a  forum, 
a  platform  for  the  exchange  of 
comment  and  criticism.  It  wants 
also  a  means  for  expressing  the 
opinions  and  attitudes  of  various 
groups  in  our  communities,  one  to 
the  other. 

“It  wants  a  method  of  present¬ 
ing  and  clarifying  the  aspirations 
and  values  of  our  society  and  our 
way  of  life.  And  it  wants  a  way 
of  reaching  every  possible  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  community  through 
the  currents  of  information, 
thought,  and  feeling,  which  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  and  their  com¬ 
patriots  in  mass  communication, 
supply.” 

Mr.  Catledge  warned  against 
the  temptation  to  slight  important 
national  and  foreign  news  and  to 
emphasize  features  and  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Main  Responsibility 

“Mind  you,  as  we  say  around 
the  jukeboxes,  I  am  not  knocking 
gossip,  and  I  am  certainly  not 
knocking  sports,  services,  or  enter¬ 
tainment  features,”  said  Mr.  Cat¬ 
ledge.  “But  I  am  saying — and  1 
do  insist — that  the  main  respon¬ 
sibility  of  American  newspapers 
of  general  circulation  is  to  give 
a  balanced  report  of  all  the  news. 
The  apparent  apathy  on  the  part 
of  many  readers  does  not  release 
us  one  whit  from  that  obligation.” 

It  was  Mr.  Catledge’s  conten¬ 


tion  that  radio,  television,  movies 
and  magazines  are  competitors 
with  many  advantages  in  the  en¬ 
tertainment  field  and  that  news¬ 
papers  must  realize  the  one  thing 
they  do  better  than  any  other  me¬ 
dium  is  to  report  the  news. 

“As  the  news  gets  increasingly 
difficult  to  understand  and  to  cor¬ 
relate,  readers  look  more  and 
more  to  the  written  word,  to  the 
newspapers,  for  guidance,”  he 
said.  ‘Thus,  explanation  and  in¬ 
terpretation  are  a  necessity  in  a 
newspaper  that  wants  to  do  a 
good  job  today. 

"The  ‘whos,’  ‘whats,’  ‘whens,’ 
and  ‘wheres’  are  not  enough,”  he 
added.  “We  have  got  to  present 
now  the  ‘hows’  and  ‘whys,’  and 
do  it  responsibly.  And  we  must 
try  to  present  them  and  report 
them  as  objective  considerations." 

Mr.  Catledge  said  he  felt  TV  is 
more  an  opportunity  than  a  chal¬ 
lenge  and  said  newspapers  can 
profit  by  the  increased  attention 
which  TV,  as  well  as  radio,  bring 
to  serious  public  affairs. 

“We  cannot  afford  careless  ed¬ 
iting,  journalese,  slipshod  makeup, 
or  uninviting  display,”  declard 
Mr.  Catledge.  “If  we  don’t  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve  our  product,  the 
road  ahead  is  downhill.” 

■ 

Frank  Getty  Dies; 
Noted  U.P.  Reporter 

Washington 
Erank  Getty,  58,  public  relations 
man  who  had  covered  the  big 
stories  of  the  1920’s  for  United 
Press,  died  here  May  I  in  quarters 
at  the  Willard  Hotel,  he  was  occu¬ 
pying  while  Mr.s.  Getty  was  re¬ 
cuperating  in  Doctors  Hospital 
following  a  major  operation. 

Mr.  Getty  was  remembered  for 
his  coverage  of  the  Hall-Mills 
trials,  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case,  the 
Gerald  Chapman  hanging  and 
many  others  and  he  was  the  envy 
of  his  city-room  colleagues  for  his 
ability  to  pound  out  reams  of  copy 
without  typographical  error,  x-ing 
out.  or  erasures. 

Boston  -  born  and  educated  at 
Amherst,  he  was  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  in  London  before  he 
joined  United  Press  after  World 
War  I,  working  up  to  the  desk  of 
sports  editor.  He  was  city  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 
later  was  with  the  Washington  Post- 
In  1942  he  organized  an  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  firm. 

■ 

Citizenship  at  Stake 
In  Ex-Printer's  Case 

Washington 
.\llan  N.  Ross,  who  was  fired 
from  hi.s  job  as  a  printer  on  the 
Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Star-Journal 
for  changing  copy  to  parallel  the 
Communist  line,  has  b«n  ordered 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  bt 
stripped  of  his  United  States  citi¬ 
zenship.  Born  in  Russia  and  46 
years  old,  Ross  had  been  in  this 
country  since  1922. 
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with  open  arms.  They  have  told 
us,  ‘Do  more  of  this!’  ” 

Mr.  Kurz  said  the  Tribune  re¬ 
search  and  presentations  division 
has  created  160  consumer  fran¬ 
chise  stories,  drawing  upon  all  of 
the  Tribune’s  accumulated  scien¬ 
tific  market  data  and  consumer 
motivation  studies  which  serve  to 
help  a  brand  advertiser  achieve  a 
“consumer  franchise”  by  pre-sell¬ 
ing  the  prospect  through  adver¬ 
tising. 

For  instance,  the  Tribune  draws 
upon  its  consumer  panel  for  many 
specific  details,  obtained  from  the 
basic  core  of  576  families  who 
keep  weekly  diaries  of  their  pur¬ 
chases. 

Likewise,  in  suggesting  ROP 
color  to  a  national  advertiser,  the 
Tribune  not  only  stresses  the  value 
of  color  for  brand  identification,  or 
appetite  appeal,  but  calls  attention 
to  the  emotional  value  of  color,  as 
revealed  in  attitude  studies. 

Score  with  Auto  Industry 
It  is  no  secret  that  the  Tribune’s 
automotive  study  has  created  such 
an  impact  on  the  automobile  peo¬ 
ple  in  Detroit  that  top  executives 
in  all  branches  of  the  industry  are 
still  asking  for  repeat  presentations 
and  additional  interpretations,  cov¬ 
ering  such  things  as  the  basic  de- 
•sign  of  cars,  as  well  as  advertising 
appeal.  The  Tribune’s  latest  mo¬ 
tivation  study  deals  with  soaps  and 
detergents,  showing  how  soap  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  apparently  over¬ 
looked  the  housewife’s  thankless 
job  in  their  eagerness  to  sell  the 
“suds”  in  their  soaps. 

“Such  studies  should  prove  in¬ 
creasingly  helpful  as  we  continue 
to  improve  our  use  of  them  in  con¬ 
nection  with  advertisers’  prob¬ 
lems.”  said  Mr.  Kurz.  “In  these 
changing  marketing  conditions 
such  help  is  extremely  valuable. 
Sales  power  in  consumer  media 
never  was  so  vital.  Therefore,  the 
basic  nature  of  the  medium  we 
represent  makes  it  of  tremendous 
iniportance  to  manufacturers’  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Sales  Turn-Over  Needed 

Just  as  di.stribution  was  a  key 
factor  in  successful  merchandising 
of  national  advertising  in  the  ’20’s, 
so  sales  turn-over  is  today,  he  em¬ 
phasized.  “Today,  we  are  in  a 
marketing  revolution’  with  super¬ 
markets.  self-service  stores  and 
giant  suburban  retailing  centers,” 
he  added.  “Advertising  is  the  mo- 
ive-power  of  today’s  marketing 
revolution  in  which  pre-selling  is 
an  important  factor.” 

In  summing  up  today’s  selling 
n'ethods,  Mr.  Kurz  warned  that 
newspapers  can’t  rely  on  scientific 
mtormation  alone  as  a  “mechan¬ 
ical  means”  of  getting  their  story 
across  to  advertisers. 

All  of  this  interpretive  informa- 
^  presented  dramatically 
and  With  imagination.”  he  declared. 
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“We  need  better  salesmen  than 
ever  to  present  our  story  in  an 
aggressive  and  dramatic  manner, 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  sales-action  quality. 

Directs  Large  Staff 
“We  may  have  devised  a  so- 
called  ‘formula  of  service’  to  the 
advertiser  that  explains  our  me¬ 
dium  and  market  in  terms  of  his 
problems,  but  we  still  need  to  put 
that  formula  to  work  for  us  in  a 
hard-hitting  way,  in  which  we  con¬ 
stantly  stress  the  sales-action  of 
the  newspaper.” 

Wally  Kurz  has  been  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Tribune 
since  1948,  directing  a  large  staff 
of  well-trained  specialists  in  vari¬ 
ous  fields  of  merchandising.  He 
began  as  a  classified  ad  salesman 
with  the  Tribune  in  1933,  having 
previously  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  in  1929  and  later 
working  in  various  sales  capacities. 

.After  gaining  promotion  and 
sales  experience  with  the  Tribune, 
he  became  manager  of  the  sales 
development  division  in  1946.  His 
work  in  that  field  helped  him  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  new  approach  to  merchan¬ 
dising,  based  on  sound  marketing 
information.  Such  training  has 
helped  to  maintain  an  analytical 
approach  to  advertisers’  sales 
problems. 

That’s  why  he  is  “sold”  on 
market  evaluation,  motivation  stud¬ 
ies  and  copy-rating  research — 
PLUS  a  dramatic  sales  punch — in 
presenting  the  newspaper  as  a  ba¬ 
sic  advertising  medium. 

■ 

Weeklies  Reprieved 
In  Tax  Difficulties 

Indianapoiis 
For  the  second  time  in  two 
years,  businessmen  and  subscribers 
have  rallied  to  the  aid  of  a  south¬ 
ern  Indiana  publisher  to  prevent 
his  five  weekly  newspapers  from 
going  out  of  business. 

Victor  Green,  publisher  of  the 
Pekin  Banner,  Borden  Edition  of 
the  Pekin  Banner.  Palmyra  Ga¬ 
zette,  Clarion  and  Giveaway,  an¬ 
nounced  April  15  that  the  papers 
were  forced  to  suspend  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  plant  in  Pekin  where  the 
newspapers  are  published  was 
seized  by  Federal  Tax  agents  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Green  was  behind  in  his 
taxes  approximately  $10,500. 

Busines-smen  pledged  $3,000 
toward  the  tax  bill.  And  subscrib¬ 
ers  sent  in  contributions  to  help 
out  as  they  did  in  1952  when  the 
papers  were  near  closing  for  the 
same  reason. 

Mr.  Green  got  a  three- week  pe¬ 
riod  of  grace  from  tax  agents  in 
which  to  straighten  out  his  affairs. 

■ 

Book  of  Numbers 

Oklahoma  City 
A  telephone  directory  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Newspapers  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Oklahoma  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 
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'Hoosier  Homespun' 
Columnist  Retires 

Indianapolis 
Twenty-two  years  ago,  Tom  S. 
Elrod  nursed  the  idea  of  a  column 
in  wihich  Hoosier  readers  could 


Tom  S.  Elrod 


express  themselves  in  prose  and 
poetry.  The  result  was  “Hoosier 
Homespun,”  a  daily  feature  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  complete  with  “Ebbin  Steb- 
bin,”  the  column’s  sage  cartoon 
character. 

Today  “Hoosier  Homespun” 
continues  in  the  News,  but  it  is 
no  longer  signed  “T.S.E.”  for 
Thomas  Sloan  Elrod.  After  51 
years  of  active  association  with  the 
News,  Mr.  Elrod  retired  April  17. 
He  was  associate  editor. 

Mr.  Elrod  estimated  that  28,000 
poems  and  short  bits  of  prose  from 
Hoosiers  everywhere  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  print  since  the  column 
was  started  Jan.  5,  1932. 

Mr.  Elrod  became  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ind.)  correspondent  for  the 
News  June  1,  1903.  He  joined  the 
staff  in  1918. 

“Hoosier  Homespun”  is  being 
conducted  by  Griff  Niblack,  a  long¬ 
time  News  staff  member  and  for¬ 
mer  state  editor. 

■ 

Intervie'w  of  Starzel 
Is  Seminar  Feature 

Minnfapolis 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Associated  Press,  will 
be  a  featured  participant  in  the  an¬ 
nual  News  Executives  Conference 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
school  of  journalism  here  May  7-8. 

He  will  be  interviewed  by  a 
group  of  editors  about  current 
news-handling  problems.  Thomas 
F.  Reynolds,  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  White  II,  co-editor  of  the 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  will  be 
other  principal  speakers. 

■ 

Bro'wn  in  Havana 

Havana 

Michael  D.  Brown,  press  officer 
with  the  American  embassy  in 
Seoul,  has  been  named  assistant 
information  officer  with  the  U.  S. 
Information  Service  here. 


N.  C-  Press  Unit 
Named  to  Draft 
'Ground  Rules' 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
D.  Hiden  Ramsey  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  Citizen-Times  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  a  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  com¬ 
mission  to  work  out  a  statement 
of  journalistic  principles  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  North  Carolina 
newspapers. 

Nearly  every  segment  of  the 
press  of  the  state  is  represented 
on  the  14-man  commission.  Week¬ 
ly  and  semi-weekly  newspapermen 
are  members,  as  well  as  publish¬ 
ers,  editors,  news  executives  and 
reporters  from  the  daily  field. 

Members,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Ramsey,  are: 

Frank  A.  Daniels,  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer;  Alfred  G.  Dickson, 
Wilmington  Star  -  News;  Ernest 
Hunter,  Charlotte  Observer; 
Thomas  J.  Lassiter,  Smith  field 
Herald;  C.  A.  McKnight.  Char¬ 
lotte  News;  Lynn  Nisbet,  Raleigh 
bureau  manager,  N.  C.  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Afternoon  Dailies:  Roy 
Parker,  Hereford  County  Herald, 
Ahoskie:  E.  A.  Resch.  Chatham 
News,  Siler  City;  Thomas  J. 
Shaw,  Thomasville  Tribune;  Da¬ 
vid  J.  Whichard,  Greenville  Daily 
Reflector;  Clarence  E.  Whitefield, 
Durham  Herald;  William  Woes- 
tendiek  of  Winston-Salem  Journal- 
Sentinel;  and  Miles  H.  Wolff, 
Greensboro  Daily  News. 

Creation  of  such  a  commission 
was  suggested  by  NCPA  President 
Wiemar  Jones  at  the  association’s 
dinner  in  January,  and  he  an¬ 
nounced  its  appointment  at  a 
meeting  here  of  the  organization’s 
board  of  directors. 

The  group  is  charged.  Mr. 
Jones  said,  “with  the  task  of 
working  out  a  broad  statement  of 
journalistic  principles,  to  fit  the 
hard  newspaper  problems  you  and 
1  face  in  today’s  complex  and  con¬ 
fusing  world  —  a  practical  state¬ 
ment  not  only  enunciating  a  code 
of  journalistic  responsibility,  but 
delimiting  for  us  those  vague  areas 
in  which  none  of  us  is  ever  quite 
sure  where  responsibility  ends  and 
irresponsibility  begins.” 

In  announcing  the  appointments, 
Mr.  Jones  quoted  from  his  dinner 
talk  in  January: 

“Except  in  a  very  few,  narrow 
>reas,  secrecy  about  public  affairs 
is  wrong.  It  is  our  job,  as  good 
>ens,  to  see  that  these  iniqui¬ 
tous  secrecy  laws  are  revealed. 
We  must  keep  fighting  till  they 
are.  That  must  be  our  immediate 
goal.” 

Then  he  commented:  “That  still 
is  our  immediate  goal — as  good 
citizens.  But  that  alone  is  not 
enough. 

“The  task  this  commission  is 
asked  to  perform  is  a  phase  of  the 
second  and  long-range  part  of 
our  program — as  newspapermen.” 
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the  editorial,  clerical  and  mecha¬ 
nical  staffs  of  the  newspaper,  with 
relatives  and  friends  among  the 
casualties,  all  workers  pitched  in 
on  an  emergency  basis  to  publish 
the  paper.  In  spite  of  disrupted 
utilities  and  communications,  the 
Post-Herald  managed  to  service 
the  Associated  Press  with  details. 

Governor  Hugh  White  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Alan  Gould,  executive 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press, 
highly  praised  the  newspaper  at 
the  time  for  its  make-shift  and  in¬ 
genious  techniques  in  fully  cover¬ 
ing  the  storm,  which  struck  only 
two  blocks  from  the  newspaper’s 
plant.  The  Post-Herald’s  heroic  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  face  of  community  dis¬ 
aster  were  hailed  by  local  leaders 
as  being  responsible  for  building  a 
spirit  of  unity  needed  to  cope 
with  the  situation  and  for  helping 
avert  public  panic. 

Louis  P.  Cashman,  Sr.,  is  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Vicksburg 
Post-Herald. 

International  Reporting 

The  International  Reporting 
award  went  to  Jim  G.  Lucas, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  for 
his  front-line  human  interest  re¬ 
porting  of  the  Korean  War. 

Mr.  Lucas  covered  the  war  for 
26  of  its  36  months  and  most  of 
the  time  he  was  in  the  combat 
area.  His  work  was  sometimesi 
compared  to  that  of  the  late  Ernie 
Pyle,  whose  war-time  stories  won 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1944.  The 
Lucas  dispatches  made  names  like 
Pork  Chop  Hill  and  Heartbreak 
Ridge  familiar  to  readers  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  across 
the  country.  Many  GIs  regarded 
him  as  the  “soldier’s  reporter  of 
the  Korean  War.’’ 

Mr.  Lucas,  39,  began  on  the 
Muskogee  (Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix 
and  in  1938  became  a  reporter  for 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune.  He  was 
a  combat  correspondent  for  the 
Marines  during  World  War  II  and 
was  rejjorted  killed  in  action  for 
three  days  at  Tarawa.  He  received 
the  National  Headliners  Award  for 
his  reporting  of  that  fight. 

He  left  the  Marines  in  1945  as 
a  first  lieutenant  and  winner  of  the 
Bronze  Star  and  went  to  work  for 
Scripps-Howard.  Last  year,  he  won 
the  first  Scripps-Howard  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Award  for  most  nearly 
exemplifying  “the  craftsmanship 
for  which  Ernie  Pyle  was  known.’’ 
He  was  Ernie  Pyle  Lecturer  last 
year  at  the  University  of  Indiana 
School  of  Journalism. 

Editorial  Writing 

The  Editorial  Writing  award 
went  to  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
for  more  than  100  editorials  by 
Don  Murray  dealing  with  national 
defense.  The  series  of  editorials, 
scattered  throughout  1953,  some¬ 
times  were  sharply  critical,  often 
insistent,  always  constructive.  They 
were  the  subject  of  high  praise 


CITY  EDITOR  Charles  Faulk 
holds  copy  of  the  Sunday  edition 
of  the  Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Post-Her¬ 
ald  which  contained  prize-winning 
coverage  of  December’s  tornado. 

and  bitter  attack.  They  criticized 
cuts  in  the  defense  budget. 

This  was  the  fourth  time  the 
Boston  Herald  has  won  the  award 
for  its  editorials. 

Material  for  the  series  was  gath¬ 
ered  in  visits  to  Army  and  Air 
Force  establishments  and  cruises 
with  a  naval  air  task  force. 

In  submitting  the  series  to  the 
judges.  Publisher  Robert  Choate 
wrote:  “We  feel  that  these  edi¬ 
torials  had  some  effect  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  nation’s  military 
policy  that  underwent  a  revolution¬ 
ary  change  during  1953.’’ 

Mr.  Murray  has  a  piece  coming 
up  May  8  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  called  “How  to  Knock  the 
Reds  Off  Balance.”  It  is  a  study  of 
the  Harvard  Russian  Research 
Center. 

He  teaches  at  Boston  University, 
handling  Press  and  World  Affairs. 
Married  and  the  father  of  a  four- 
month-old  daughter,  he  plans  to  use 
the  $1,000  prize  money  for  mate¬ 
rials  he  needs  in  remodelling  and 
redecorating  his  home. 

Mr.  Murray,  29,  a  Paratrooper 
in  World  War  II.  was  a  Herald 
copyboy  from  1948  to  1949,  when 
he  became  a  reporter.  He  became 
an  editorial  writer  in  December, 
1951. 

Cartoons 

The  Cartoons  award  was  given 
Herbert  L.  Block  (Herblock), 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  <6  Times- 
Herald  and  Post-Hall  Syndicate, 
for  his  drawing  depicting  a  robed 
figure  of  Death  saying  to  Joseph 
Stalin,  at  the  time  of  Stalin’s 
death:  “You  were  always  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  Joseph.” 

This  is  Herblock’s  second  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize.  He  won  the  first  in  1942, 
when  he  was  associated  with  NEA 
Service. 

Mr.  Block,  44,  joined  the  Chica¬ 
go  Daily  News  in  1927  and  went  to 
NEA  in  1933,  winning  a  Nation¬ 
al  Headliners  Award  in  1940  and 
his  first  Pulitzer  two  years  later. 
He  was  in  the  Army  in  World 
War  II  and  drew  cartoons  for  the 
Information  and  Education  Divi¬ 
sion.  In  1946,  he  joined  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  to  draw  a  daily  car¬ 
toon  and  that  same  year  won  the 
Heywood  Broun  Memorial  Award. 


His  honors  include  a  Sigma  Del¬ 
ta  Chi  award,  an  exhibit  at  the 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in  1950, 
and  the  purchase  of  his  cartoons 
for  the  National  Gallery  of  Art’s 
Rosenwald  collection,  making  him 
the  first  U.  S.  living  cartoonist  in 
the  Rosenwald  group. 

News  Photography 

The  News  Photography  award 
was  made  to  Mrs.  Walter  M. 
Schau,  an  amateur  photographer 
of  San  Anselmo,  Calif.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  this  award,  made 
for  12  years,  was  given  a  woman 
and  it  was  the  second  time  in  the 
competition  that  an  amateur  pho¬ 
tographer  won  over  professional 
entries. 

The  first  of  the  two  prize-win¬ 
ning  photographs  captured  the  dra¬ 
matic  rescue  of  P.  M.  Overby  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  when  the  cab  of 
his  trailer  truck  went  over  the 
side  of  the  Pit  River  Bridge  near 
Redding,  Calif. 

Shortly  after  the  rescue,  the  truck 
fell  to  the  lower  level  of  the  bridge 
and  burned,  providing  the  second 
of  Mrs.  Schau’s  photos.  They  were 
taken  May  3,  1953. 

Mrs.  Schau  and  her  husband 
were  travelling  behind  the  truck 
when  it  went  over  the  railing  of 
the  bridge.  Mr.  Schau  helped  the 
men  trapped  in  the  cab  while  Mrs. 
Schau  got  pictures  with  a  box 
Brownie  camera. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  her 
father,  who  is  a  photographer,  Mrs. 
Schau  sent  her  photos  to  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee.  The 
Bee  used  the  pictures  and  serviced 
them  to  Associated  Press  Wire- 
photo,  which  sent  them  out  the 
afternoon  of  May  4,  1953.  The 
tear  sheet  submitted  by  the  AP  to 
the  Columbia  authorities  to  prove 
publication  in  a  newspaper  was 
taken  from  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Bea¬ 
con  Journal. 

Incidentally,  the  Biography  award 
was  given  to  “The  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis,”  by  Charles  A.  Lindbergh, 
who  recounted  his  New  York-Paris 
flight,  one  of  the  biggest  news 
stories  of  all  time. 

The  History  award  went  to  a 


PRIZE  PHOTO  was  taken  by  a 
housewife,  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Schau 
of  San  Anselmo,  Calif.  (See  pic¬ 
tures  on  next  page). 

EDITOR  (S 


HERBLOCK’S  cartoon  on  Ik  f 
death  of  Joseph  Stalin — “You  wot  k 
always  a  great  friend  of  mk. 
Joseph”  —  reaped  second  Pulibn  ^ 
for  Herbert  L.  Block.  ^ 
J 

former  newspaperman,  Bruce  C»l-  * 
ton,  for  “A  Stillness  at  Apponat-  ! 
tox.”  Mr.  Catton  formerly  was  i  . 
reporter  for  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  f 
News,  Boston  (Mass.)  Americm  f 
and  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  aid  - 
later  was  a  special  writer  aid 
Washington  correspondent  fof 
NEA. 

The  1954  awards,  announced 
May  3,  mark  the  37th  year  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prizes.  The  awards 
are  made  annually  by  the  Trustees 
of  Columbia  University  on  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Advisory  Board 
on  the  Pulitzer  Prizes.  The  award 
“for  disinterested  and  meritorkws 
public  service”  is  a  gold  medi] 
and  the  other  journalism  awards 
are  $1,000  each. 

Hohenberg  Secretary 

At  the  request  of  Dean  Carl  W 
Ackerman  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  the  Advisory  Board 
accepted  his  retirement  as  secr^ 
tary  of  the  board  after  23  years 
and  at  his  suggestion  elected  Prof. 
John  Hohenberg  of  the  Graduate 
School  as  secretary. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
on  Pulitzer  Prizes  are  Dr.  Kirk 
Grayson,  president  of  Columbia; 
Sevellon  Brown,  Providence  (R  D 
Journal-Bulletin;  Kent  Cooper,  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  William  R 
Mathews,  Arizona  Daily  Star, Tuc¬ 
son;  Robert  Choate,  Bosto* 
(Mass.)  Herald;  Gardner  Cowks. 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  a»l 
Tribune;  Hodding  Carter,  Dtlu 
Democrat-Times,  Greenville,  Miss 
John  S.  Knight,  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Arthur  Krock,  New  Yof^ 
Times;  Joseph  Pulitzer,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  Stuart  H- 
Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram 
B.  M.  McKelway,  Evening  Sui' 
Washington,  D.  C.;  J.  D.  Ferguson. 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
m 

Lome  C.  Anderson 

Lome  C.  Anderson,  58,  seni« 
executive  in  charge  of  researdi 
and  development,  Ontario  PnP'' 
Co..  Chicago  Tribune  subsidiary 
died  at  Thorold,  Ont. 
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PULITZER  PRIZE  NEWSPH0T05  TAKEN  BY  CAUFORNIA  HOUSEWIFE 

Bridge,  near  Redding,  Calif.,  May  3,  1953.  Picture  at  right,  shows  the 
blazing  truck  ruins,  partly  on  the  bridge  and  partly  on  the  ground 
below.  The  pictures  were  first  printed  in  the  Sacramento  Bee. 
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SEQUENCE  of  pictures  snapped  by  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Schau  of  San 
Aosclmo,  Calif,  shows  truck  driver  being  pulled  to  safety  from  the 
cab  of  hk  trailer  truck  as  it  dangled  over  the  side  of  the  Pit  River 


Crosby  Noyes  Wins 
Netherlands  Award 

Crosby  Stuart  Noyes,  foreign 
correspondent  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  was  awarded  first 
prize  of  the  $2,500  William  the 
Silent  Award  for  Journalism.  A 
gold  medal  and  $1,000  were  given 
to  his  representative  at  the  fourth 
annual  William  the  Silent  Award 
for  journalism  dinner  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel  May  6. 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  editor 
of  the  Star,  accepted  the  award 
given  by  the  people  of  Holland  for 
Mr.  Noyes  who  is  now  overseas. 

The  winner’s  stories  which 
peared  in  the  Star  gave  eye-witness 
accounts  of  the  floods  that  sub¬ 
merged  the  southern  shores 
Holland  la.st  year. 

The  remaining  $1,500  in  prize 
money  was  evenly  divided  between 
Rodney  L.  Odell  of  the  Passaic- 
Clifton  (N.  J.)  Herald-News,  and  Psychiatry, 

Wade  Jones  of  NF.A  Service.  T! - -  I . 

■  International 

Pr/arH*  f/sr  riarrmurv  Commission. 


,  .  „  Geneva  qp  Julius  Raab,  Federal 

“Shirt-sleeve  workshop  sessions  chancellor  of  Austria;  Vincent 
will  feature  the  third  International  former  President  of  the 

Press  In-stitute  General  Assembly  p^g^^-h  Republic;  and  Sir  George 
at  Vienna,  May  11-13.  Emphasis  jhomson.  Master  of  Corpus 
will  be  on  local  newspaper  prob-  christi  College,  Cambridge, 
lems  in  handling  foreign  news  as  ,  n  o  j-  .  (  idi 

well  as  the  reporfing  of  crime  news.  E-  J-  B  Rose  director  of  IPI, 
James  KeVney.  Jr..  Trenton  said  members  in  22  countries  have 
...  .  .  made  reservations. 

(N.  J.)  Times,  will  take  part  in  ^ 

ap-  a  panel  discussion  on  reporting 

of  violence  and  sexual  crimes.  HeOTSt  Consolidated 
Taking  part  in  the  discussion  will  jj  t  .  Quarter 
of  be  A.  P.  Wadsworth  of  the  Man-  Vuaner 

Chester  Guardian  as  chairman;  .  i-  ■  . 

Martin  Rooy,  of  the  Nieuwe  Rot-  .  ' 

terdamse  Courant,  Holland;  Hans  “  $772.5W  net  lass 

Hoff,  Professor  of  Neurology  and  f"''  months  of  this 

"  •  •  y,  Vienna  University;  “  Prehminary  statement 

Florent  1  oiiwaee.  President  of  the  ''S^ed  by  J^  D.  Gortatowsky.  chair- 
'  Criminal  Police  “"‘I  Morgan  Howard,  treas¬ 

urer. 

This  resulted  principally  from  an 

"nd*$10^in'f  ^  week  for  day  Without  making  any  direct  ref-  Approach  to  Foreign  News  approximate  3%  decline  in  operat- 
.10  for  night  work.  erence  to  the  Pulitzer  Prize  award-  Other  panels  include  the  local  ing  revenues  and  compares  with  a 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Photo-En-  ed  to  Newsday  for  exposing  the  new.spaper’s  approach  to  foreign  $522,700  net  gain  for  last  year’s 
gravers  Union,  the  machinists  ac-  trotting  track  scandals,  the  New  news  under  the  direction  of  Erik  comparable  period.  The  report 
cepted  an  increase  formula  of  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun  on  Reger,  Der  Tagesspiegel,  Berlin;  shows  operating  revenues  declined 
week  offered  by  the  pub-  May  5  published  a  story  which  and  a  discussion  of  interference  by  $1,521,100  to  $45,830,600,  total 
ishers  last  year,  but  with  the  con-  gave  credit  to  three  of  its  staffers  governments  with  the  freedom  of  income  dipped  $1,483,400  to  $46,- 
dition  that  a  fact-finding  panel  de-  for  bringing  about  the  official  the  press  and  the  measure  the  press  023,800,  and  costs  advanced  $242,- 
ermme  whether  they  should  have  cleanup  in  the  harness  sport.  In-  can  take  to  defend  itself,  under  500  to  $46,785,800. 

^  shorter  work  quiry  disclosures,  the  newspaper  the  direction  of  Oscar  Poliak,  The  resultant  income  loss  before 
*«ek.  A  similar  panel  found  in  the  said,  documented  the  reporting  by  Arheiter  Zeitung,  Vienna.  Editors  tax  provisioas  was  $762,000  in  con- 
photo-engravers  that  Walter  MacDonald,  Fred  J.  Cook  from  South  Africa.  Germany,  Aus-  trast  to  a  $963,000  gain  for  the 
*3.75  package  was  sufficient.  and  William  Longgood.  tralia.  and  Japan  will  speak  of  re-  first  1954  quarter.  , 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  Mov  8.  1954  ' 
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Communists  Patronize 
Newsmen  of  West 


Geneva,  Switzerland 

The  Geneva  Conference  marks 
the  greatest  gathering  of  newsmen 
between  the  Communist  and  free 
worlds  that  has  ever  been  wit¬ 
nessed. 

Correspondents  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  European  satellites 
have  attended  previous  interna¬ 
tional  meetings,  such  as  the  Berlin 
Conference  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  But  this  is  the  first  time  that 
the  propaganda  puppets  of  the  two 
giants  of  the  Communist  world, 
Russia  and  China,  have  been  as¬ 
sembled  together  with  free  nation 
reporters  at  a  great  East-West 
diplomatic  conference. 

Of  the  1,100  press  accreditation 
cards  delivered  by  the  Information 
Center  of  the  United  Nations 
bureau,  approximately  100  have 
gone  to  Communist  bloc  corres¬ 
pondents. 

In  Fol  Palace 

The  conference  on  Korea  and 
Indochina  is  taking  place  in  the 
same  chamber  in  the  green-and- 
gold  Palais  des  Nations  where,  six 
years  ago,  representatives  of  60 
nations  pledged  themselves  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  “fundamental  principles 
of  freedom  of  information.”  At 
that  time,  in  April,  1948,  a  United 
Nations  meeting  on  freedom  of 
information  and  the  press  approv¬ 
ed  three  resolutions  safeguarding 
the  rights  to  gather  and  transmit 
news. 

Yet  today  the  heavy  bronze 
doors  of  the  conference  chamber 
are  closed  to  newsmen  from  39 
nations.  No  reporter  is  permitted 
to  see  or  hear  for  himself.  Instead, 
a  converted  downtown  department 
store  that  once  was  called  “Spring¬ 
time”  and  now  is  Geneva  confer¬ 
ence  press  headquarters,  is  the 
fact-hunting  newsmen’s  beat.  Jour¬ 
nalists  gather  there  daily  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  news  and  wait  for  press 
briefings  by  the  various  delega¬ 
tions. 

Press  Briefings  Affected 

The  American  delegation’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  block  the  persistent  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  Communists  to  por¬ 
tray  the  Geneva  Conference  as  a 
Big  Five  power  conference  affect¬ 
ed  even  the  press  briefings. 

On  the  opening  day,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  American  dele¬ 
gation’s  session  would  take  place 
in  one  of  the  committee  rooms  at 
the  U.  N.  building,  where  the  con¬ 
ference  sessions  are  held.  It  turned 
out  that  Henry  Suydam,  the  able 
and  witty  chief  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  press  section,  had  de¬ 
cided  not  to  risk  having  the  Com¬ 
munists  claim  that  the  briefings 
were  being  held  on  a  five  power 
basis  under  the  same  roof. 

Not  to  ignore  the  Press  House, 
Mr.  Suydam  does  have  briefings 


Triple  Byline 

This  is  a  composite  report 
from  dispatches  written  specially 
for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  by 
Kingsbury  Smith,  INS  European 
General  Manager;  Peter  Webb, 
United  Press  staff  correspon¬ 
dent;  and  Prof.  T.  E.  Kruglak, 
of  Long  Island  University,  who 
is  associated  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute. 

there  when  he  knows  that  one  or 
more  of  the  other  major  powers 
are  not  doing  likewise. 

The  mo.st  objective  accounts  of 
the  proceedings  are  given  by  the 
British,  French  and  American  dele¬ 
gations,  though  the  Russian  and 
Chinese,  and  especially  the  latter, 
attract  the  greatest  attention  and 
usually  have  the  largest  attendance. 
This  is  partly  because  of  curiosity 
and  partly  because  the  free  nation 
correspondents  think  the  Com¬ 
munists  may  take  advantage  of 
these  meetings  to  make  impor¬ 
tant  announcements  outside  the 
scope  of  the  reports  on  the  ple¬ 
nary  meetings. 

Chief  spokesman  for  the  Chinese 
Communist  delegation  is  Huang 
Hua.  a  shrewd,  short,  heavy-set 
and  rather  sinister-looking  indivi¬ 
dual  who  handles  himself  astutely 
under  the  curved  ball  questions 
that  are  tossed  at  him  by  the  west¬ 
ern  correspondents. 

China’s  Spokeswoman 

Beside  Huang  Hua  sits  the  only 
press  spokeswoman  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  Kung  Peng,  a  middle-aged, 
matronly  type  with  an  impassive 
oval  face.  Attired  in  a  dull  greyish 
Chinese  dress,  no  make-up  and 
her  hair  tied  in  a  knot  behind, 
this  woman  sometimes  handles 
the  briefings.  She  is  said  to  be  the 
brains  behind  the  Peiping  regime's 
propaganda  policy.  Formerly  chief 
of  public  relations  for  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek.  Nationalist  leader,  she  de¬ 
serted  him  some  years  ago  to  join 
the  Communists.  Speaking  fluent 
English  and  with  a  certain  dignity 
about  her  character,  she  gives  a 
more  cultured  and  much  less  crude 
impression  than  Huang,  who  con¬ 
ducts  the  briefiings  in  Chinese.  The 
translation  gives  him  more  time 
to  consider  his  answers. 

Huang  has  been  getting  ques¬ 
tions  the  like  of  which  are  certain¬ 
ly  never  flung  at  him  in  Peiping. 

An  indication  of  the  evasive  at¬ 
titude  Huang  adopts  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  embarrassing  ques¬ 
tions  was  his  response  one  even¬ 
ing  to  the  question  of  how  Com¬ 
munist  China  intended  to  imple¬ 
ment  hLs  assertion  that  Formosa 
would  “surely  be  brought  under 
its  control.” 


“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “it  is  get¬ 
ting  late.”  With  that  he  rose,  and 
the  conference  ended. 

The  American  briefings  have  a 
quality  all  their  own  in  that  Henry 
Suydam,  an  active  newspaper  man 
(Newark  Evening  News)  for  many 
years,  knows  that  the  U.  S.  re¬ 
porters  like  color  as  well  as  facts, 
and  he  gives  them  both.  He  is 
gifted  with  a  sense  of  humor  that 
enables  him  to  brighten  his  brief¬ 
ings  with  witty  remarks. 

Eagerness  for  Contact 

The  Russian  correspondents 
have  been  showing  the  same  eager¬ 
ness  for  contact  with  western 
newspapermen,  including  Ameri¬ 
cans,  that  marked  their  attitude 
at  the  Berlin  cdnference.  They 
dine  frequently  with  the  western¬ 
ers,  give  general  hints  as  to  Soviet 
policy  but  not  much  real  infor¬ 
mation.  Nevertheless  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  friendly  in  contrast  with 
the  Chinese,  who  maintain  a  more 
reserved  attitude. 

A  Chinese  press  officer  does, 
however,  maintain  “open  house”  at 
the  Chinese  delegation  headquart¬ 
ers  from  9  a.m.  until  noon  to  an¬ 
swer  questions,  though  the  an¬ 
swers  are  seldom  newsworthy. 

Among  those  present  from  the 
Iron  Curtain  country  is  Wilfrid 
Burchett,  Australian  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  French  Communist 
newspaper  L'Hunumite.  who  cov¬ 
ered  the  Korean  war  on  the  Red 
side. 

British  briefings  are  conducted 
by  pale,  bespectacled  Conn 
O’Neill,  a  witty  Irishman  who 
told  newsmen  he  wasn’t  able  to 
say  if  Chinese  Premier  Chou  En- 
Lai  had  delivered  his  first  speech 
passionately  “because  I  am  unable 
to  judge  the  degree  of  vehemence 
in  Chinese.” 

James  Bayens.  official  French 
Foreign  Office  spokesman,  is  a 
stooping  figure  who  spent  many 
years  in  the  United  States. 

Russian  briefings  are  conducted 
by  Soviet  Press  Chief  F.  llyachev, 
a  moon-faced,  bespectacled  man 
who  delivers  Russian  pronounce¬ 
ments  through  English  and  French 
interpreters. 

Held  at  Agreed  Time 

Occasionally  the  North  Koreans, 
headed  by  Foreign  Minister  Nam 
II,  who  argued  for  two  years  with 
U.  N.  negotiators  at  Panmunjom, 
hold  press  conferences.  But  they 
are  plainly  conscious  of  their  sa¬ 
tellite  standing  and  let  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  Red  Chinese  do  the 
talking. 

All  briefings  are  usually  held  at 
an  agreed  time,  30  minutes  after 
the  end  of  each  session.  Sometimes 
the  Reds,  anxious  to  pre.sent  their 
viewpoint  to  the  world,  try  to  jump 
the  gun  by  holding  earlier  brief¬ 
ings  than  the  West. 

Three  days  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  conference  the  Press  House 
was  still  a  shambles.  There  was 
practically  no  furniture  in  the  of¬ 
fices,  teletyprinter  machines  were 
installed,  but  no  power  lines  were 


First  Official  Word: 
Dixon  Held  in  China 

Genevi 

A  Chinese  Communist  spoktv 
man  admitted  officially  for  the  fim 
time  this  week  that  the  Peipine 
regime  is  holding  Donald  Dixon. 
International  News  Service  com 
spondent  who  was  seized  in  March, 
1953,  off  the  China  Coast. 

Huang  Hua  said  Mr.  Dixon  was 
being  “detained”  for  having  vio-  ^ 
lated  the  law  but  he  did  not  par  I 
ticularize.  I 

The  27-year-old  newsman  wn  I 
seized  aboard  a  yacht  along  with  " 
Richard  Applegate,  a  National  _ 
Broadcasting  Company  cone-  I 
spondent.  and  Capt.  Ben  Krasner  8 
of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  of  the  mer-  i 
chant  marine.  L 


hooked  up  and  a  chaotic  atmos-  I 
phere  prevailed  as  the  advance  t 
guard  of  the  international  press  * 
crossed  the  threshold  and  began  ' 
to  set  up  quarters. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  the  Maison  de  la  Presse 
threw  open  its  doors  to  swarming 
newsmen  and  presented  them  with 
clean,  fully  equipped  bureaus  con- 
taiining  nearly  all  'the  facilities 
available  to  them  at  home  bas«  k 

Press  traffic  has  fallen  far  shor  I 
of  what  was  anticipated.  The  Swiss  I 
postal  authorities  arranged  to  han-  I 
die  three  times  more  traffic  daiis  | 
than  has  been  filed  to  date.  Press 
Wireless  moved  21,000  words  the  g 
first  day.  Other  common  carrien  | 
have  been  moving  an  average  of  I 
about  30,000  words  daily.  This  I 
volume,  however,  is  exclusive  of  I 
the  wordage  filed  by  the  major  1 
news  agencies,  using  their  own  cir-  * 
cuits  to  London,  Paris  and  else 
where. 

Prices  at  the  Bar 

Most  popular  rendezvous  is  a 
snack-bar,  open  from  8  a.m.  until  ' 
I  a.m.  Cost  of  drinks  range  from 
.70  frs  for  Swis.s  beer  to  3.50  frs 
for  a  very  dry  martinii. 

The  journalists  have  accommo¬ 
dations  ranging  from  hotels  to 
small  rooming  houses  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city.  Many  booked 
rooms  a.s  soon  as  the  Berlin  con 
fercnce  ended  two  months  ago  on¬ 
ly  to  have  their  reservations  can 
celled  when  the  delegates  began 
to  move  in. 

Several  reporters  who  began 
with  a  luxury  suite  in  one  of  Ge¬ 
neva’s  world-famous  lakeside  ho¬ 
tels  now  are  forced  to  be  content 
with  a  small  room  in  a  tourist 
home  looking  out  into  ashcans. 

The  conference  may  not  accom¬ 
plish  its  primary  purpose,  but  fw 
some  American  newspapermen  it 
has  already  resulted  in  recapturing  j 
part  of  their  youth.  Nostalgia  is  j 
hanging  heavily  over  the  shores  of  i 
Lac  Leman  as  American  corre-  1 
sgxondents — some  away  from  the 
European  scene  for  a  long  time- 
and  others  from  their  European 
posts  gather  once  more  at  the 
(Continued  on  page  75) 
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Wilkes-Barre 
In  Stalemate 
On  Arbitration 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Rejection  by  guild  negotiators 
of  a  new  arbitration  clause  pro¬ 
posed  by  representatives  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Company 
caused  the  stalemate  to  continue 
this  week  in  a  strike  which  has 
kept  the  Record  and  Times  Leader 
News  from  publishing  since  April 
8. 

Management’s  revised  proposal 
called  for  submission  of  disputes 
arising  under  the  contract  to  a  tri¬ 
partite  board,  comprised  of  guild, 
management  and  public  representa¬ 
tion.  which  would  make  a  recom¬ 
mendation.  Either  party  could  still 
have  recourse  to  voluntary  arbitra¬ 
tion  procedure  if  it  chose  to  reject 
the  panel  recommendation. 

“We  have  scraped  the  barrel  for 
ideas  to  resolve  the  issue  of  arbi¬ 
tration.”  said  Joseph  T.  Murphy,  a 
company  spokesman,  after  an  all¬ 
day  session  in  which  state  medi¬ 
ators  participated.  “The  guild  has 
rejected  all  of  our  proposals." 

Another  negotiation  se.ssion  was 
scheduled  for  Friday.  The  two  sides 
of  the  controversy  were  aired  again 
in  advertisements  in  the  Sunday 
independent  and  a  local  merchant 
published  an  ad  in  weekly  papers 
of  the  vicinity  urging  the  end  of 
the  strike  for  the  sake  of  business. 

The  guild-supported  daily  tab¬ 
loid  continued  with  a  large  amount 
of  advertising  but  none  from  the 
big  stores. 

The  strike  (in  its  fourth  week) 
is  costing  employes  in  e.xcess  of 
$25,000  weekly,  according  to  sta¬ 
tistics  offered  by  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Publishing  Company  in  connection 
with  a  statement  that  “the  purpose 
of  an  arbitration  article  in  the  con¬ 
tract  is  merely  to  provide  a  simple 
niean,s  of  settling  grievances  or 
disputes  by  a  neutral  third  party, 
only  if  and  when  the  guild  and  the 
company  cannot  settle  them  mu¬ 
tually.” 

Joseph  F.  Collis.  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Record  and 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  told  mediators  that  a 
settlement  could  not  be  reached 
while  Carolyn  and  John  A.  Houri- 
?an  are  absent  from  the  confer¬ 
ence  table. 

It  is  the  guild’s  contention  that 
while  ANG  believes  and  practices 
arbitration,  the  Wilkes-Barre  local 
cannot  agree  to  unlimited  arbitra¬ 
tion  while  one  trustee  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  retains  the  veto 
power  and  with  it  could  sabotage 
collective  bargaining. 

■ 

Polio  Fund  Bigger 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Albany  Sports  Polio  Fund, 
conducted  by  Charles  Young, 
^rts  editor  of  the  Knickerbocker 
set  a  new  high  of  $45,005 
this  year. 


Geneva  Parley 

continued  from  page  74 

scene  of  pre-World  War  II  report¬ 
ing  glories. 

Reunion  for  Veterans 

Here  for  the  first  big  conference 
in  years  are  Karl  Von  WeiganJ, 
Hearst  Newspapers,  dean  of  the 
European  correspondents  from  his 
Rome  post;  Henry  G.  Wales,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  Marcel  Wallenstein, 
Kansas  City  Star;  William  Stone- 
man,  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 
Kingsbury  Smith  of  INS — all  from 
Paris.  Returning  to  the  European 
scene  are  such  veterans  as  Isaac 
Don  Levine,  reporting  the  confer¬ 
ence  for  Scripps-Howard;  Paul 
Ward  of  the  Baltimore  Sun;  and 
Frederick  Kuh  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

The  Geneva  conference  has  also 
brought  together  American  news¬ 
men  from  their  regular  posts  all 
over  the  world.  The  New  York 
Times  staff  resembles  an  old  home 
week  group  with  Tillman  Durdin 
from  Singapore,  Robert  Alden  from 
Korea,  Tom  Hamilton  from  New 
York,  Benjamin  Welles  from  Lon¬ 
don,  Cy  Sulzberger  from  Paris. 
Michael  Hoffman,  regular  Times 
correspondent  in  Geneva  cut  short 
his  home  leave  to  fly  back  for  the 
conference. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
contingent  has  Don  Cook  and  Art 
Buchwald  from  the  Paris  office. 
Frank  Kelley  from  Rome,  and 
Marguerite  Higgins  from  the 
States. 

Others  on  assignment  here  in¬ 
clude:  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times, 
Florence  T.  Jennison;  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Edmund  Stevens; 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  John  I.ea- 
cocos;  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News,  Elizabeth  Chesley  Baity; 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Waldo  Drake; 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Paul  Gustaf- 
.■•on;  New  York  Post,  Seymour 
Freidin;  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
Morley  Cassidy;  New  Canaan 
(Conn.)  Advertiser,  Amy  Krug- 
lak;  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Wil¬ 
liam  Block;  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle, 
James  Nolan;  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  Ruth  Portugal;  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  Roland 
Shackford;  St,  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  Lue  Childs;  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Mitchell  Gordon;  Toledo 
Blade,  Blair  Bolles. 

Associated  Press — Richard  .An- 
dregg,  Joseph  Dynan.  Eddy  Gil¬ 
more.  Michael  Goldsnrtith,  Max 
Harrelson,  George  Mc.^rthur, 
Ruth  Reedy,  George  Tonsliet,  Rob¬ 
ert  Tuckman,  Lynn  Heinzerling. 

International  News  Service  — 
Suzanne  Brzoska,  Robert  Harigu- 
chi,  Sydney  Lazard,  Elie  Maissi, 
Kingsbury  Smith. 

United  Press — Joseph  W.  Grigg. 
Dick  Whiton,  Ado  Gobi  us.  Harold 
Guard,  Ludo  Popper,  Leo  J.  Stoe- 
ker,  Karol  Thaler,  Richard  Vitkin. 
Peter  Webb,  Roger  Tatarian,  Cyrill 
Tchimorin,  Melvin  Mark. 

NANA — Ruth  Fischer. 

NE.A — Leon  Dennen. 


Time  Sues  ' 

N.  Y.  Central 
On  Copyright 

Time.  Inc.,  publishers  of  Time, 
Life  and  Fortune,  on  May  5  filed 
suit  to  obtain  damages  and  a  pre¬ 
liminary  injunction  restraining  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  from 
further  use  of  editorial  material 
from  the  current  issue  of  Fortune, 
charging  infringement  of  copyright. 

The  publishers  allege  that  the 
railroad  made  unauthorized  use  of 
a  copyrighted  story  and  editorial 
on  the  railroad  by  quoting  from 
them  in  a  newspaper  page  adver¬ 
tisement  on  May  3  and  by  mailing 
reprints  of  the  two  Fortune  pieces 
to  stockholders.  The  action  grew 
out  of  the  current  battle  of  Robert 
R.  Young  to  gain  control  of  the 
New  York  Central  System.  (E&P, 
March  27,  page  7.) 

“Although  approaches  were 
made  to  us  requesting  permission 
for  the  New  York  Central  to  use 
copies  of  the  magazine  or  reprints 
of  the  editorial  and  article,  we  re¬ 
fused  all  such  requests  for  use  of 
the  editorial  material,”  said  Roy 
Larsen,  president  of  Time.  Inc. 

“The  newspaper  page  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  the  reprints  of  the  editorial 
material  which  were  sent  to  Cen¬ 
tral  stockholders  were  without  our 
knowledge  or  consent.”  he  added. 
"This  use  is  a  violation  of  our 
copyright  and  our  trademark  and 
is  also  a  violation  of  Fortune’s  es¬ 
tablished  policy.” 

A  motion  for  a  preliminary  in¬ 
junction  based  on  a  complaint  for 
copyright  infringement  was  filed  in 
the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York.  A  hearing  is  expected  next 
week. 

$85,000  Cost 

In  a  pre-trial  examination  in  one 
of  several  different  court  cases 
pending  over  various  phases  of  the 
railroad  battle.  William  White. 
Central  president,  disclosed  that 
the  railroad  spent  about  $6,000  to 
mail  its  44.000  stockholders  re¬ 
prints  of  the  Fortune  articles.  He 
said  newspaper  advertisements 
quoting  Fortune  had  cost  $61,000, 
while  production  costs  amounted 
to  $17,000.  making  a  total  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $85,000. 

Mr.  White  said  the  Central  had 
spent  more  than  $250,000  to  so¬ 
licit  proxies  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  stockholders  in  Albany  on  May 
26. 

The  railroad  president  said  he 
did  not  expect  the  Central’s  over¬ 
all  publicity  program,  including 
proxy  solicitation,  to  run  much 
more  than  $1,250,000  this  year. 
Such  expenditures  in  1953,  when 
there  was  no  contest,  amounted  to 
$1,450,000  and  the  year  before  to 
$1,400,000,  he  said. 

Newspaper  advertising  to  date 
to  offset  the  Young  campaign  for 
control  has  cost  the  railroad  $141,- 
857  and  publications  sent  to  stock¬ 


holders  over  the  last  two  months 
cost  $13,046,  Mr.  White  di.sclosed. 

Mr.  White  testified  that  the  rail¬ 
road  engaged  Robinson-Hannagan 
Associates,  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel,  for  a  base  fee  of  $50,000  plus 
expenses,  which  to  date  have 
amounted  to  $7,312.  He  -said  that 
Georgeson  &  Co.,  professional 
proxy  solicitors,  were  retained  for 
a  $10,000  fee  plus  an  estimated 
$40,000  expenses,  of  which  $13,487 
had  been  spent  to  date. 

The  pre-trial  examination  was 
in  a  suit  brought  by  Mr.  Young  to 
keep  the  Central  directors  from 
spending  railroad  funds  to  “per¬ 
petuate  themselves  in  office.” 

■ 

Lamb  Offers  Reward 
For  Proof  He's  Red 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Edward  Lamb,  publisher  of  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  has  issued  a 
challenge,  backed  up  with  an  offer 
of  $10,000.  to  anyone  who  will 
disprove  his  non-communist  affi¬ 
davits. 

In  a  .series  of  advertisements, 
Mr.  Lamb  offered  the  reward  to 
any  person  or  persons  who  can 
disprove  his  sworn  affidavit  which 
states  “1  am  not  now  and  I  have 
never  been,  at  any  time  or  any 
place,  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  1  have  never  been  a  member 
of  any  other  organization  which 
has  any  un-American  objective, 
nor  have  I  ever  been  a  member  of 
any  orgnaization  which  was  listed 
on  the  .Attorney  General’.s  lists  of 
such  subversive  organizations.” 

J.  Howard  McGrath,  former  At¬ 
torney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  now  the  executive  vice- 
president  of  Edward  Lamb  Enter¬ 
prises.  Inc.,  issued  a  statement 
hinting  legal  action  would  be  in¬ 
stituted  again.st  certain  persons  on 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  if  that  body  refuses  further 
to  identify  Mr.  Lamb’s  anonymous 
accusers  or  refuses  to  give  him  a 
public  hearing  on  the  matter. 

The  Commission  is  holding  up 
approval  of  broadcast  license  re¬ 
newals  for  two  Lamb  stations,  in¬ 
cluding  WICU.  Erie. 

■ 

Gannett  Acquires 
Full  Interest  in  Daily 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Frank  E.  Gannett  announced 
this  week  that  Gannett  Company. 
Inc.,  has  purchased  from  the  heirs 
of  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Warner  their  mi¬ 
nority  stock  holdings  in  the  New¬ 
burgh  News  Printing  &  Publishing 
Co.  and  the  Beacon  News  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 

The  companies  publish  the  daily 
Newburgh  News  and  the  daily 
Beacon  News  from  a  single  print¬ 
ing  plant  in  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 

Gannett  Company  had  owned 
approximately  51%  of  the  stock 
and  the  heirs  of  Mrs.  Warner 
49%.  Mrs.  Warner  was  the  widow 
of  Frederick  H.  Keefe,  for  many 
years  publisher  of  both  dailies. 
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Miss  Lourena  Eaton,  45,  edu-  | 
cation  editor  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier  -  Journal  and  vice-  1 
president  of  the  National  Educa-  i 
tion  Writers  Association,  at  Roch¬ 
ester,  Minn.,  May  3. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Neil  Shaw,  51,  former  manager  j 
of  the  INS  bureau  at  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  at  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  April  | 


Russell  Henry  Rhodes,  for-  | 

mer  reporter  for  the  Hartford 

(Conn.)  Times,  Hartford  Courant 
and  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register, 
in  New  York,  May  1. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dr.  Alfred  R.  Cratty,  90,  who 
quit  as  sports  editor  of  the  Pitts-  . 
hurgh  (Pa.)  Chronicle  Telegraph, 
forerunner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-  , 
Telegraph,  to  study  medicine  many  ' 
years  ago,  April  30.  ; 

♦  *  ♦  I  ■ 

Burt  Williams,  photographer 

for  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  for  more  than  25  years  be¬ 
fore  his  retirement  and  a  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association,  April  30. 

♦  #  ♦ 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  Welsh,  75, 
vicepresident  of  Roeding  &  Arnold, 
New  York  advertising  agency,  once 
advertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  and  once  publisher 
of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Times,  1 
and  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer,  April  29. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Miss  Mary  Tobin,  a  former 
woman’s  editor  of  the  New  York 

Post.  1 

*  *  m 

Franklin  J.  Ehlert,  43,  adver-  j 
tising  production  manager  for  the  j 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  recently.  | 

*  *  * 

Robert  Wickliffe  Temple,  45, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  correspondent  of 
the  AP  for  the  last  five  years, 
April  27. 

*  >l> 

Joseph  Grassold,  88,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1942  after  60  years  as  a 
printer  and  publisher  of  Wisconsin 
newspapers,  at  Chilton,  Wis.,  April 
26. 

*  *  * 

William  Kenney  Hamilton, 
83,  formerly  with  the  old  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Commercial  Tribune, 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  recently. 

if  * 

Carlton  T.  Reynolds.  62,  city 
editor  of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald  News,  which  he  joined  in 
1926  after  serving  as  city  editor 
of  the  old  Fall  River  Globe,  April 
28. 

«  *  4> 

Edgar  Reinhart,  70,  for  many 
years  a  reporter  on  the  old  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Morning  Call, 
April  28,  at  Reno,  where  he  oper¬ 
ated  a  free-lance  news  service  spe¬ 
cializing  in  divorce  case  coverage. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 

LEM  PElUUNEit  AGENCY 
.V  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 

Miiiint  Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL!  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
Vf.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 
u ID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
iHiO  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
u.aY  BUOTHEKS,  Binghamton,  N,  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

md  sold  without  publicity. _ 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers 
3.570  Frances  Ave.  Venice,  Calif. 

4ALES,  Appraisals.  Management  Oon- 
•  iiltants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.. 
<10  Oenrgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
if  if  SOUND  Investments  in  selected 
I  I’ubliration  Properties.  A.  W.  Stypes 
A  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

5.  California. _ 

~  •  • 

Our  New.spaper  Listings  are  EXCLU- 
.'sIV'E  with  us.  We  believe  they  are 
Sound  and  Properly  Prioi-d.  Dailiee 
and  W<‘ekliea. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

I  3937  Orange _ Riverside,  California 

For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

1  ODETT  A  ODETT,  Brokers 
I  P  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

1  Newspaper  Appraisers 

I  APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

177  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists" 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  ail  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
I  it6_Ocesn_^^ej_^___Brookj2Tij_lL_^ 

Newspaper  Consultants 

NEWSPAPER-TV  sales,  purchases, 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
3132.  Greensboro.  North  Carolina. 

Publications  for  Sale 

SUBURBAN  PUBLISHERS 
ATTENTION 

DO  you  have  $50,0001  You  can  double 
it  each  year  on  one  of  the  highest  in¬ 
come  weeklies  in  lower  Great  Lakes 
!  area.  Proven  stability.  Gross  over 
I  $200,000.  Nets  24%.  Owner  has  other 
I  interests — otherwise  we  wouldn’t  be 
I  able  to  offer  this  “once  in  a  lifetime’’ 

’  1  opportunity.  We’ll  prove  this  point,  if 
,  you  mean  business. 

'  LIBBY  AGENCY, 

y  35  E.  Kelloff?  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

•  NEBRASKA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY. 
.  (fross  $15,000.  not  .$6,000.  Priced  less 

j  tlian  jrrosR  for  quick  sale.  Bailoy- 

•  ‘  Krolibiol.  Box  68.  Norton.  Kansas. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  ; 

_ Publications  for  Sale _  * 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE  i 
New  Jersey  weekly  newspaper  for  sale  ! 
within  Newark-New  York  area.  In¬ 
cludes  complete  printing  plant.  Gross 
business  $37,000  annually.  Price  $33.- 
000.  Growing  opportunity  for  aggres¬ 
sive  promoter.  Write  Box  1813,  Edi- 
tory  &  Publisher. _  ' 

YOU  WON’T  BEUEVE  ITI  Proflt- 
able  weekly.  Long  established.  Beau¬ 
tiful  section.  New  York,  $20,000  in¬ 
cludes  ail  equipment  and  real  estate. 
Broker.  Box  1817,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITE  tor  OUT  tree  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  St 
.Associates,  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  1/OS 
Angeles  29,  California. _ 

CONTROL  in  Ohio  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  busineu,  grossed  $150,000  in 
1953.  Large  farm  weekly  newspaper, 
local  weekly,  job  printing.  Excellent 
basis  for  growth  business.  Owner  hss 
good  reason.  Write  to  owner.  Box 
1822,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  Monthly  M.-if^zine.  Nation¬ 
wide  paid  siitMiriiition  circulation.  Will 
gross  $45,000  to  $50,000  this  year; 
highly  profitable.  Unusual  growth  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Box  1942,  Editor  &  Puh- 
lisher. 

NEAR  DETROITI  Well  established 
twin-weeklies  in  booming  suburbs, 
grossing  $50,000  under  wraps,  good 
for  triple.  Low  down  payment  to  sound 
news  or  ad  man.  The  DIAL  Agency, 
640  W.  Willis,  Detroit.  Temple  1-0903. 
I’KOGUE.s.SlA'E  weekly  organization, 
located  in  beautiful  college  town.  Fast 
growing  industrial  area.  Volume  now 
nearly  $150.(100  with  unlimited  poten¬ 
tial  because  of  diversified  departments 
consisting  of  commercial  and  book 
printing,  outstanding  weekly,  business 
machine  department,  complete  student 
and  office  supply  store.  Will  consider 
sale  for  annual  volume  plus  inventory. 
Buyers  should  have  about  $160,000  for 
purcliase  and  necessary  working  capi¬ 
tal.  Prefer  caah.  Ideal  for  father  and 
soii(s)  arrangement  or  for  partners 
with  experienee  in  these  fields.  Pres¬ 
ent  owner  will  consider  selling  one- 
fourth  interest  for  $35,000  to  an  ex¬ 
perienced  newsman  or  office  supply 
man.  Please  do  not  make  inquiries  un¬ 
less  you  can  s.atisfy  owner  that  you 
are  financially  able  to  handle  the  pur- 
ehase.  Owner’s  only  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing  is  to  take  advantage  of  larger  pub¬ 
lishing  operation.  Chart  -Area  5.  Write 
Box  1913.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i _ Publications  Hanted _ 

L.VRGE  Pennsylvania  weekly  wanted. 
Am  experienced  weekly  publisher.  De¬ 
sire  purchase  large  weekly  South  Cen- 
tr.3l-Southea8tern  Pennsylvania.  Finan¬ 
cial  proof  supplied.  Replies  held  strict 
confidence.  Box  1834,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

SMALL  PENNSYLVANIA  daily  want¬ 
ed.  City  10,000  to  40,000.  Prefer 
South  Central-Southeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Presently  publish  large  weekly. 
Will  purchase  majority  control  or  out¬ 
right.  Financial  proof  supplied.  Confi¬ 
dence  maintained.  Box  1833,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Business  Opportunities 


94th  year  publishing  local  news,  pig. 
tores,  ads,  Sanders  3  is  the  Livui- 
ston  County  buy,  Oeneieo,  N.  Y. 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  chaafs 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  ns  thg 
OLD  as  well  as  the  NEW  addrew. 
Saves  time  I 

Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Circulation  Promotion 

Circulation  Development 
Service,  Inc. 

FLOYD  L.  HOCKENHULL,  President, 
founder  and  Publisher  of  Circulation 
Management  Magazine  for  over  II 
years.  Staff  of  carefully  trained  ant 
experienced  top  circnlation  produeert. 

-SERVICE  consists  of  preparation  tn4 
administration  of  proven  circulitioi 
campaigns  that  produce  sound,  loiliil 
circulation  to  meet  Publishers'  needi. 

WE  FURNLSH  our  own  experienced 
and  on-the-si>ot  field  personnel  to  pro¬ 
duce  City,  Retail  Trading  Zone  ini 
Mail  Circulation  and  to  reduce  ov 
Publisher  clients’  circulstion  operat¬ 
ing  expense.  We  have  increased  newt- 
)ia|ier  clients’  circulation  as  mneh  u 
100%,  using  only  sound  methods  that 
get  solid  circulation.  We  do  not  ait 
high-pressure  methods.  We  specisliie 
in  producing  long-term  c^ircolation. 

.VSSIGXMENTS  accepted  only  on  com¬ 
mission -p«>rcentage  basis  and  we  jtsal 
all  coats. 

WRITE,  telephone  or  wire  Circulitioi 
Di'veloiiinent  Service,  Inc.,  53  Welt 
Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  III.,  Tele¬ 
phone  W.Vbash  2-5007. 

Periodical  Subscriptions 

-tre  you  the  last  one  on  the  Olce 
reading  list! 

Then  enter  an  EDITOR  A  PUB¬ 
LISHER  subscription  to  your  home 
address. 

—  $6.50  —  one  full  year  (52)  inuei. 
Write  GMCB,  Editor  A  PublUher 


_ Press  Engineers 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repiiri. 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  o' 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Pel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Uliio" 

LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  MachiniiU; 
lismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhen. 
16-26-31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6,  N.i- 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
\A/eb,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  preiiei 
ANYWHERE 
18  East  4th  Street.  New  York  3.  N.  *• 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Itepiin 

TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  Export  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP- 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J- 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON,  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 

551  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y, 
PHONE  OReson  S-7760 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


LlNOTxPES  and  Int^rtyp^s*  ModeU 
6,  8,  14,  26,  Intertrpei  B — 0 — C8M, 
tkoronrhlr  rebuilt,  also  man;  food 
aied  machine*  available  attraetivel; 
priced.  Eight  page  Oo*s  Comet.  North- 
era  Machine  Work*,  823  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennajlvania. 


BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

5  Model  29  Idnotypea — 4  Magazine 
2/72  and  2/90  channel 
Microtherm  Electric  Pot*,  AC 

6  Mold*.  Mohr  Saw  and  Acceaaorie*. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Ave. — BR  9-1132 — N.  Y.  3« 


ELROD,  7  yeara  old,  includea  gaH 
■nonomelt,  $1,975.  Switching  in  few 
month*  to  electric  pot  machine.  F.O.B. 
Jonrnal-World,  Lawrence.  Kanaag. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


ME.ND  PAPER  BREAKS  with  Splic¬ 
ing  Tape*.  Alao  newaprint.  Bunge  Palp 
A  Paper  Co.,  45  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  36 


ONE  BOLL  OB  OARS— Fine  Canadian, 
Sample*.  Paat  delivery.  Low  Price*. 
Algonquin  4-8728  New  York  City. 


AVAILABLE  THIS  FALL 

Out  of  the 

PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
60  HOB  UNITS  with  20  POLDERS 
available  aa  Sextuple*  or  Octuple*. 
Steel  Cylinder* — Roller  Bearing* — 
Spray  Fountain* — Reel*  A  Tenaion*. 
Very  reaaonably  priced — 

INSPECTION  BY  APPOINTMENT 

•  •  • 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

•  •  • 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULARS 

12-20-24  Page*  with  Stereo. 

•  •  • 

DUPLEX  UNITUBULARS 

4  UNITS  (16  Pages)  with 
8  color  cylinders 
6  UNITS  (24  Pages)  with 
10  color  cylinders. 

•  •  • 

3  Deck  GOSS  Single  Width — 23-9/16 

4  Deck  GOSS  Single  Width — 23-9/16 
4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width — 22H 

4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width — 23-9/16 
4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width— 21)4 
•  •  • 

1  Unit  GOSS — 12  Pages— 22)4  i 

1  Unit  DUPLEX — 20  Pages — 22)4 

2  Unit  DUPLEX — 32  Pages- 22)4 

HOE  UNITYPE  PRESSES 

3  Units  Vertical  Type — 21)4 
6  Units  Vertical  Type — 21)4 
6  Units  Balcony  Type — 21)4 

3  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 22)4 

4  Unit  Vertical  Type — 22)4 

4  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 23-9/16 
6  Unit  Straight  Pattern— 23-9/16 
12  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 23-9/16 

COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  ROOMS 

•  •  • 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Avenue,  Now  York  36,  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9-1132 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

COMPLETE  PLANTS  ......c.... 

ground. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  jiff’:;,, 

oOO  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  UL.\i»SIh 


HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Adve 


CLASSIFIED  manager  small  paper 
with  highly  developed  department.  Per¬ 
manent.  Full  detail*  first  letter,  back¬ 
ground.  Box  1703,  Editor  A  Pub- 


WANTED 

IMMEDIATELY 

Suitable  Press 

To  print  8  to  12  page  Daily.  Circula¬ 
tion  13  to  30,000. 

OOlMPLITHE  WITIH  Color  Arrange¬ 
ments.  Stereo  Equipment. 


HIGH  SPEED  FLAT  BED 
Can  !«.“  Considered  Also 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  to  sell, 
service  classified  accounts  on  51,000 
afternoon  daily.  130,000  city  Chmit 
Area  6.  Two  man  staff.  Excellent 
opportunity  based  on  ability.  Salary, 
bonus,  plus  usual  benefits.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  full  details,  age,  marital  status, 
experience,  present  salary  and  avail¬ 
ability,  Box  1924,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WE' RE  LOOKING  FOR 

The  BEST  Salesman  in  the  Busi¬ 
ness  I  If  you  have  what  it  takes  to 
write  Good  ropy  in  handling  our  reg¬ 
ular  a<vounts  and  in  developing  new 
business — >VOU  are  the  man  for  us  I 
Good  salary,  bonus  and  car  allowance. 
.\n  exceptional  opportunity  for  an  am¬ 
bitious  person.  Important  Eastern 
daily.  P.  O.  Box  2566,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


NAWA-I-WAQT 
PUBLICATIONS  LTD. 

The  Mall,  Lahore  (Pakistan 


■ADVERTISING  salesman:  $150  week¬ 
ly  minimum  for  hard  hitting  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  of  good  character  able 
to  provide  references,  performane* 
record,  etc.  Car  necessary.  Write 
fully.  No  phone  calls.  Time*  Publish- 
EXD  Feed  Unit  ing  (Company,  Dnquesne,  Pennsylvania, 

for  Hoe  Press.  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  West- 

3  running  positions.  ern  Pennsylvania  daily  newspaper  has 

an  opening  in  its  local  display  adver- 
(  ontact  H.  L.  Garner  tising  department  for  ambitious  ^oung 

Peterborough  Examiner  man  with  2  to  10  years’  experience. 

Peterborough,  Ontario,  Canada  Steady  position,  44  hour  week,  good 
working  conditions.  In  your  reply 
please  state  age,  experience,  *•^''7 
expected  and  give  reference*.  Box 
1802.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


Press  Room 


Used  Presses 

A  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sixes. 

0O%  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  need*. 

A  OORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

15S5  8.  Paalina  St.  Chictco.  lUiooii 


TWO  100  H.P.  AO  motor  driros,  com* 
pWt*  with  control  boards.  Oeor^e  C. 
Oiford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


GOSS  4-UNIT  PRESS 

Hss  color  cylinder,  21)4"  cut-off. 
Reels.  AC  drive,  upper  formers. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

BOISE,  IDAHO  BOX  903 


HOE  4  Unit  Press 
SCOTT  4  Unit  Press 
HOE  2  Unit  Press 
GOSS  64  Page  Press 

For  additional  information  inquire: 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

416  I,exington  Ave.  New  York  17 


8  PAGE  Duplex  doable  drive,  fist  bed 
J*7*P»per  press,  angle  bar  folder. 

cutoff.  15  H.P.,  AO  220  motor, 
■^dnee*  good  paper.  See  running. 

Broker,  Box  1400,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


1802,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


QOSS  terested  in  propelling  your  newspa- 

STRAIGHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PRESS,  ‘■rff.''  f**''  »*>ead  write  Box 

4  deck  double  width.  23-9/16"  cut-off,  '*20.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A.C.  drive.  2  folders,  1  equipped  with 
a  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both 
sides,  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 
color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo 
equipment,  electric  paper  hoUts  extra 
rollers  and  apare  parts.  In  exception¬ 
ally  good  condition,  enn  be  seen  oper¬ 
ating.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News, 
Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota. 


PLATE  SHAVER — Plane-O-PIate  made 
by  Monomelt,  7  years  old,  newly  re¬ 
paired  and  in  excellent  opernting  con¬ 
dition.  Fail  page  sixe.  Model  Cl,  220 
volts.  60  cycle,  7  amps,  pins  extra 
blade.  We're  sorry  we  bought  a  new 
one;  someone  else  can  have  this  one 
for  $700.  Contact  Ben  Leuchter,  Times 
.Tonrnsl.  Vineland.  New  Jersey. 


WES  EL  Electric  Proof  Presses,  also 
other  makes  and  sise*. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative  .  , 

77vidhiTt4  .  .  ■  ALERT  advertising  aalesman  can  find 

LMV/UL  pOHition  us  General  Manager  jjood  position  on  10.000  progressive 
of  a  small  Western  daily.  Statewide  daily  by  giving  experience,  two  refer* 
influence  can  be  considerable.  Must  be  t-nces,  salary  requirement*  to  J.  O. 
promotion  minded  and  able  to  increase  Amos!  ftidnev.  Ohio.  New*, 
income  and  profits.  Will  have  wide  — .  „  _  . ,  .  xt 

authority.  If  you  are  qualified  and  in-  EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESl^N  for 
teresfed  in  propelling  your  newspa-  Texas  daily.  We  want  a  hustler.  Un- 
per  career  full  speed  ahead  write  Box  usual  opportunities  for  an  aggressive. 
1920.  Editor  A  Publisher.  sound  man.  Write  giving  all  informa¬ 

tion.  Salary  open.  Box  1804,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 


-  -  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  SpM* 

Salesman  with  national  advertising 
experience  for  live  Midwest  weekly 
^VANTED  newspaper.  Write  fully.  Box  1811, 

vv/^iNltU  Editor  and  Publisher. _ _ 

C-  I  ,  HWE  OPENING  for  topflight  adver- 

irculation  Manaqer  tising  salesman,  thoroughly  experi- 

.-nc.d  in  local  display.  Give  expert- 
♦*ni*»*.  r8*fpr4*n<'i*s.  Contact  Robert 

For  combined  daily  and  Fifer.  advertising  manager.  Evening 

Sunday  newspapers.  First-  Chronicle.  I  linchsville,  omo. _ 

class  plant  in  go^  city.  MALE  OR  FEMAIFi 

Combined  dally  circulation  Display  advertising  and  classified 

40,000.  Apply  by  letter  giv-  phone  solicitors  for  New  York  metro- 

ing  full  data  including  three  piditan  newspaper.  Box  1901,  Editor 

references  to  Cecil  B.  Higs-  &  Publisher. _ _ 

M2naKr“'cuJk?barg^®P*ub!  NORTHEASTERN  daily.  20-40.000 

.nanager,  uiarKSOurg  ruD  circulation,  desires  man  who  may 

vS.  '  presently  be  employed  as  advertising 

^  manager  of  small4*r  daily.  Mwt  P®*' 

•♦eas  above  average  l*ayout  ability.  Can 
,  M .  _ _  progre_s_s._  Many 


For  combined  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers.  First- 
class  plant  in  good  city. 
Combined  daily  circulation 
40,000.  Apply  by  letter  giv¬ 
ing  full  data  including  three 
references  to  Cecil  B.  Higs- 
land.  President  and  General 
Manager,  Clarksburg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Clarksburg,  West 
Virginia. 


Dulk-'AL-'TigKT  Stereotype  Boy- l9oh.  Editor  A  Pui^ 


-  -  Community  Newspaper;  outstanding  - 

o  _  J  n  ..  weekly  in  state.  Prefer  man  under  RET.AIL 

^leTpnivn*!.  n  controlled  circulation  expert-  who  ia 

fX)MPLETE  Stereot>pe  Outfit  for  mak*  Supervise  delivery  and  collection  xmaller 

125  carrter*.  State  age.  experience 
having  17.188  and  22.1ol  diame-  salnry  expected.  Box  1805,  Editor 

ter  cylinders.  t  Puhlisher 

FLAT  and  Curved  Casting  Boxes.  ! - ^ - - 

CIRCUL.ATION  M.ANAGER  for  small 
.\LL  SIZES  of  furnaces,  pumps  and  southern  daily.  Needs  car  and  be  able 
molds.  to  develop  for  old  established  paper 

HALL  Form  Tables  and  Elevating  needing  more  subscribers.  Write  ex- 


RKT.AIL  -ADVERTISING  salesman 
who  ia  a  hustler.  Prefer  man  with 
smaller  daily  experience  who  enjoys 


125  carriers.  State  age,  experience  doing  speculative  layout  and  copy, 

and  salary  expected.  Box  1805,  Editor  Excellent,  congenial  working  atmos- 

A  Publisher.  lihere  in  two-town  city  of  33,000. 

- .  „  „  •  '  T  Salary  plus  bonus.  Include  sample 

CIRCUL.ATION  MANAGER  for  small  letter  to  AM.  Grand 

southern  daily.  Needs  car  and  be  able  North  Dakota.  Herald. _ 


Send  for  current  list 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

WANTED  CURVED  ROUTER,  good 
mat  roller,  hand  casting  outfit.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

W.ANTED — Twenty-page  cabinet.  Must 
be  in  good  condition.  Hamilton  pre¬ 
ferred.  Give  price.  Write  details  to 
Ben  Roster,  San  Angelo  Standard- 
Times,  San  Angelo,  Texas. 


perience  Ruston  Daily  Leader,  Kueton, 
I>ouisiana. 


LANCASTER  (Penna.)  NEWSPAPERS 
need  experienced  Rpxee  sAlciman  f(^ 

>^m»mnn.  - - - -  Opportunity  on  retail  advertiainK  staff 

FIELD  MANAGER  position  open  in  jhe  demands  of  Lancaster’*  ex- 

the  country  circulation  department  of  pending  market.  Permanent,  with  good 
a  well  established  Midwe.st  morning,  salary  plus  incentive  plan  and  em- 
evening  and  Sunday  newspaiper*.  pipyee  benefits.  Write  Mr.  Slabacb,  8 
■Must  be  a  producer  with  executive  King  Nt.,  or  phone  Lancaster  5251, 
ability,  able  to  train  both  carrier*  and  jjjying  age.  experience  and  references, 
adults  in  sales  promotion.  Opportunity 
for  advancement.  Must  have  own  car 
and  be  free  to  travel.  Top  starting 
salary  plus  car  and  expense  allow¬ 
ances.  Age  30  to  50  years.  All  corre-  ,  umeuis  - - 

spondence  confidential.  Give  complete  I  perienced  feature  writer  and  skiUiui, 


background  and  experience  in  first 
letter.  Write  to  Mr.  Orien  K.  McDan¬ 
iel.  Circulation  Director,  .Tournal- 
Tribiine  Publications.  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 


_ Editorial _ 

LARGE  Midwest  daily  looking  for  ex¬ 
perienced  feature  writer  and  skillful. 
Imaginative  copyreader  for  aggressive 
women’s  department.  Replies  wil  be 
kept  confidential.  All  Information  in 
first  letter.  Salary  range  $120.  Box 
1761.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


^  for  medium 

•ized  Ohio  Daily.  State  full  qualiflca- 
tions.  Box  1050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

morning  paper  Midwest  city  400.0UU 
population  looking  for  top  notch  copy 
'■eader.  Must  be  fast.  Good  salary; 
paid  holidays;  paid  life  insurance,  hos¬ 
pitalization  and  other  benefits.  In  reply 
furnish  complete  Information  about 
■'“**“*  references  etc.  Box 
1737»  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.  EmTOK  to~rW  staff  of 
15,000  circulation  afternoon  and  Sun¬ 
day  paper  in  Chart  Area  4.  Heavy 
work  load  with  chance  to  build  and 
advance.  All  replies  in  strictest  confi 
dence.  Box  1703.  Kditor  &  Publisher 


CHICAGO  Trade  publication  Editor 
needs  female  secretary — editorial  as¬ 
sistant.  interesting  varied  work.  5  day 
week.  25-35  years  of  age.  Responsible 
position  with  growing  concern.  How- 
ard  Publisting  Company,  111  West 
Washington  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois. 
C.  Q.  Yowell,  FRanklyn  2-8145. 


SEEKING  -V  young,  ambitious  sports 
writer  for  a  daily  newspajier.  Has 
been  weekly  for  many  years  until  six 
muntlis  ago.  We  waul  a  man  who  is 
not  afraid  to  do  leg  work  and  can 
build  uj)^  the  local  sports  department. 
Ideal  living  l•onditiotls  (Florida). 
Wonderful  opportunity  for  right  per- 
son.  Box  19l>2._  Editor  &  I’liblislier. 


S()L’THE_K.\  .New  England  afternoon 
ilaily.  8. .">00  eiriulation.  wants  expe¬ 
rienced  reiioi-ter  willing  to  ilo  fcalurcs 
and  learn  dcskwork.  .\t  lca«t  one  year 
experience  on  small  daily  |.r.ferred. 
Good  salary  and  other  ln'iietits.  Box 
li>04.  Eilitor  A  I’ublishei  . 


SPORTS  EDITOR  strong  on  local 
sports  and  makeiii).  Exi-ellent  o|>purtu- 
nities.  .Many  benefits,  new  |)lanl.  Im¬ 
mediate  ojiening.  Give  full  details  first 
letter.  Box  1921.  Editor  &  J'ublisher. 

I  PPER  -MK'HIG.VN  daily,  10, .'>(1(1,  de¬ 
sires  aggressive  reporter  for  branch 
oflice.  State  iiualifiealions  ami  salary 
expected.  Editor,  Eseanaba  Press,  Es- 
eanaba,  .Mieliigaii. _ 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
MUST  BE  OUTSTANDING 

().\E  of  .America’s  best 
middle-sized  newspapers  in 
highly  competitive  field  ba> 
just  lost  a  darned  good  edi¬ 
torial  writer  ami  is  lookin;; 
for  a  rei)Ia<‘i*!n»nt  who  is 
fast,  vcrsatilo  and  lii^h  »jiial* 
ity  producer. 


HELP  A ANTED 
Editorial 


CAN  YOU  SELL 
AN  EDITORIAL  SERVICE? 

IF  YOU  liave  a  ^ra.sp 
what  niakt'S  a  nf‘WN  and  (>di- 
lorial  dc'parliiifiit  tick  —  a 
^harp  in  national  af¬ 

fairs  —  i-stablisjed  national 
m'\vs.|>ai»or  st^rvict*  ha-*  an  at- 
trai-tivo  o|><-nin:;  for  a  man 
with  natural  salo-*  ahility. 

VOl'K  inquiry  will  ho 
t  n-atod  in  t-oiihdriioo. 

VOl'  MIST  havr  far  iiioiv 
than  avoraiTo  driv«*. 
aful  ri'ftTfUcos. 

THK  opportunity  i>  itiiii- 

nunsiiratt-  with  tin-.-  sstitV 
roquirtmiont*. 

j  l*Is.K.\SK  inrliidi-  tlrtails 

!  of  your  aa:«‘,  prof(‘^s^o^aI  and 

I  m-IhmiI  ba<  k;;round  in  your 

I  first  h'ttor.  Ilox  19.U>.  Kditor 

i  IhiblMi..,-. 


ROVING  reporter  camera  man.  For 
I  re^^ionul  new's  and  features.  Write, 

.  Tele^raph-Uerald,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

I  .\"SSIST.\\T  'KY>ITOR^for  fine  sei^- 
1  woekly  n*vv«spapor  in  North  Carolina. 

I  Frefer  journalism  ;;raduatt‘  witli  stum* 

I  daily  «*xperie?H  e.  Kx«  elh*nt  op)»ortuni- 
I  ty  to  bo«'(»ni<‘  tditor.  shan-  mana;;«-- 
ment  ri'spoiisibilitiev  ond  profits  from 
I  fiini.  Write  Ilox  Kdittir  Tub-  i 

I  lisht-r.  ;;ivin^  full  information.  j 

I  KXFKRIENCKD  sports  editor  can 
handle  telej^raph.  Preferably  under  35 
I  years.  Excellent  working  conditions  in 
I  new  plant.  Salary  dependent  on  train- 
I  ing  and  experience.  Immediate  open- 
!  ing.  Apply  to  managing  editor,  Qe- 
!  neva  Daily  Times,  Geneva,  New  York. 

!  MANAGING  EDITOR  To  direct  staff 
j  on  Texas  daily.  Must  know  how  to  get 
I  maximum  production,  must  know 
'  make-up,  must  be  idea  man.  Write 
j  giving  all  in  first  letter.  Box  1820, 

I  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

I  REPORTER  able  to  double  in  sports 
I  and  general.  Starting  wage  $52.50. 

I  Write  Miss  Ruth  Peeling,  editor,  The 
I  News-Times  (semi-weekly),  Morehead 
!  City,  North  Carolina. _ 

•  \V.\NTED  young  reporter  with  some 
’  experience  from  Chart  Area  nine.  Give 
>  background,  salary  required.  Contact 
editor.  The  News.  Galveston.  Texas. 


IDE.VE  city,  elimate  and 
attractive  working  <nii<!i* 
tions.  Insurance,  jietision  and 
other  perquisites. 

ALL  in(|uiries  will  be  held 
in  strictest  con  fide  nee. 

IN  FIRST  letter  please 
give  age  and  com])Iet(>  a<a- 
ileinic  arul  pi*of<‘ssiorial  back¬ 
ground,  Also  would  like  list 
of  18  carat  references  tliat 
you  w’ill  offiM*  when  you  lift 
ban  of  eonfidence.  .\lso  send  a 
large  assortment  of  (dippings 
which  w'ill  lie  returned. 

NEWS  PA  PER  is  vigorous, 
progressive,  supported  Stev¬ 
enson  but  is  non-partisan 
and  has  friends  and  critics 
in  l>oth  parties.  Box  1928, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Ol'TDOGR  WRITER 
vyanted  as  sports  editor  for  growing 
five-day  PM  in  lieart  of  best  salt¬ 
water  .sports-fishing  area  on  east 
coast.  Must  be  fast,  accurate,  reli- 
abh*,  comiietent.  Give  all  particulars, 
including  all  experience  and  referenc¬ 
es.  in  first  lett(*r.  Box  1919,  Editor 
A'  Publisher, 


.\I)VAX(’ED  juiirnalism  student,  sum¬ 
mer  employmenf  small  Ohio  daily.  Oj)- 
portunity  to  get  desk  experience.  Start 
early  June.  Box  1923,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


KEPORTER-editor  for  Northern  West¬ 
chester  (New  Y'ork)  weekly.  Include 
experience,  salary  requirements,  refer- 
ences.  Box  1800,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 
REPORTER  wanted — to  take  charge  ] 
of  news  on  twice-a-week  paper.  Good 
and  permanent  position,  in  good  town. 
State  experience,  salary  expected,  etc. 

1  in  first  letter.  Republican  &  Inde- 
i  pendent,  Humboldt,  Iowa. 

Promotion — Puhlic  Relattons 

MAN  with  newspaper  experience  in 
Minnesota  wanted  for  work  with  trade 
association.  Headquarters;  Minneap¬ 
olis.  Should  have  range  of  contacts 
particularly  in  the  newspaper  field 
and  the  ability  to  talk  to  groups.  Ap¬ 
plications  held  confidential.  Box  1803. 
Kditor  &  Publisher. _ 

PUBLICITY  girl  wanted.  Must  have 
newsi>apcr  experience  and  furnish  ref¬ 
erences.  Social  and  general  news. 
Good  salary  for  right  party.  Give  all 
'  details  by  letter.  C.  E.  Engelbrecht, 
P.  O.  Box  156,  Sparta,  New  Jersey. 

W I  XT KRH  X  .\  R IZON  A — 

SI  MMER  IN  WYOMING! 

I  DREA.M  .lOB  for  qiialifieil  iiew-gal, 
single,  to  handle  dude  ranch  publicity, 
double  in  brass  as  manager's  secre¬ 
tary.  Live  in  beautiful  ranch  sur¬ 
rounding  year  round.  Must  have  at 
least  3  years  <laily  ex.perii'nce  wom- 
iiian's  page  or  city  staff.  Photog  ex- 
lierience  helpful.  Good  salary,  includ¬ 
ing  room  and  Iraanl.  paid  vacation. 
Send  comiilete  resume  along  with 
eliiis  and  references.  Box  19‘28,  Kditor 
A  Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Syndicate  Salesmen 

IF  YOt  are  enliing  on  dailies,  kill 
two  cliifkens  with  one  boulder  by 
selling  CLASSIC  FiEATCRES  as  a 
side-line  on  a  liberal  (‘ommission  basic. 
We  offer  one  tif  the  Nation’s  Toji 
Daily  TV  i  olumns.  TV  FIRST-^NIGHT- 
EK  by  Burton  Rascoe,  and  “The  Lit¬ 
erary  J(Kirnal’’  a  top  weekly  botik 
page  featuring  famous  by  lines.  Other 
features  in  preparation.  We  are  run¬ 
ning  in  leading  newsjiapers,  but  can 
Uftc  agents.  (Classic  Features,  434 
Broadway,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


_ Various  Departments _ 

.NKWsi*.\PKR  job-  in  all  department < 
of  non -metropolitan  .Midwest  dailies 
frt‘queiit ly  available.  .'s»*nd  resiimi*  of 
tpialiHeat  ion.s  to  Inland  Daily  Press 
\ '‘.soeiation,  7  South  Dearborn  Street. 
Chicago  3.  Illinois. 


Mechanical 


ENGRAVER — or  combination  photog 
rapher-phutoengraver.  Good  salary. 

future. _ The  Spectator.  Joliet,  Illinois. 

COMPOSINCi  Room  Foreman  wanted. 
.Nights.  Experienced  in  mark-up,  etc. 
Box  1903,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PRODCt  TIGN  SL  PERINTENDKNT — 
medium  isized  Midwest  H  day  evening 
want  a  production  man  that  knows  the 
iiiaehines  and  met-hanics  of  all  tiii>- 
cliaiiieal  departments.  Can  coordinate 
these  witli  the  advertising  and  edito¬ 
rial  de]>artment.s.  Must  be  good  on 
^electing  and  training  ptu’sonnel  and 
be  cost  <-ons4‘ious.  Excellent  pay.  Box 
1900.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


WRITERS  SERVICE 
Literary  Agency 

WRITERS! — We  have  a  diatinguUlusl 
list  of  clients,  yet  have  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  books,  tv  scripts,  etc.  Write 
for  terms  —  TOD.VY!  Mead  .Vgenrj. 
419 — 4tb  -Vveniie,  New  York  16,  .\.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WaNTEU 


Administrative 


EXPERIENCED  daily  newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Business  Manager 
and  Publisher  seeking  connection  in 
South.  Here  vacationing  three  week,. 
Write  or  Phone  6-3491  Appartment 
:39  Neptune  Resort  Motel,  15995  Col¬ 
lins  Avenue.  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 
BL.Si.XKSS  or  (ir..NKRAl.  -M.V.N.VGKR 
i.ong  record  of  aeeomplishment  in  daily 
field,  eiiergetii-.  promotion  eon-eious, 
experienced  in  administrative  and 
fiiiani'ial  emi  of  newspaper  field.  Pre¬ 
fers  medium-sized  or  big  city  daily 
with  room  ami  desire  for  expansion. 
.\vailable  at  once.  Excellent  refer- 
em-es.  Married,  one  child.  Box  11*28, 
Monroe,  Louisiana. 

Artists — Cartoonists 

C.VRTDONIST.  Editorial — Strong  on 
local  as  well  as  national.  Reprints 
from  coast  to  coast.  13  years  new.spa- 
l>er  art  bai’kgrouml — 4  years  cartoon¬ 
ing.  Proficient  with  pen,  brush  and 
i-rayon.  For  tearsheet  saniiiles  write 
Box  1909.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CRACK  ILLUSTRATOR.  Straight  or 
Cartoon,  for  story,  sport,  editorial,  or 
-pot  news.  Over  l.'>  years  iininterrupl- 
ed  iiewspajicr  and  magazine  experi- 
eiiei-.  Marrieil.  '3  children.  N'o»-  in 
Chart  .\rea  '2.  will  consider  moving. 
Box  19.10,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGHEST  SALARIES  .  .  .  Biggest 
.Jobs  in  Classified  go  to  those  wlio’vc 
got  the  goods.  Years  of  experience  are 
not  necessarily  proof  that  you  KNOW. 

THE  20-WEEK  Howard  Parish  Course 
in  Classified  can  up  your  earnings — 
change  your  whole  future  1 

ENTIRE  correspondence  program  su¬ 
pervised  by  Classified  specialists.  Writ¬ 
ten  exams  positively  required.  You 
either  make  the  grade  satisfactorily 
and  are  CERTIFIED — or.  you  FLUNK 
and  get  dropped  from  School's  rolls. 

SCORES  of  top  newspapers  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  staff-members  in  training. 

PULL  20-Week  Course  $44.  Registra¬ 
tion  fee  $6.  Pay  balance  $2  weekly  19 
weeks.  Enroll  immediately — or  request 
full  data  return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classifiod  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


CiTCTltotkHi 


CIRCULATION  Manager — 14  yeiri’ 
experience  all  phases.  Proven  record, 
strong  organizer,  excellent  references. 
Available  60  to  90  days.  Prefer  Mid¬ 
west.  consider  any  progressive  psper. 
or  city.  Married,  three  children.  Box 
1812.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  manager  with  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  highly  competitive 
fields  desires  change.  Available  on 
thirty  days  notice  to  present  employer. 
Excellent  record  and  references.  Wnt* 
Box  1627.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  Manager,  married.  12 
years'  experieni  e  in  all  phases  of  cir- 
(‘iilation  work  on  8. .">(10  paper,  t  arrier 
training,  larrier  luomotion.  mail  rouin. 
motor  routes,  etc.  Would  like  to  lo¬ 
cate  in  Pennsylvania,  although,  would 
l■uusider  other  locations.  Now  employed 
as  eireulation  manager.  The  Itest  of 
refereiiees  from  present  employer. 
Uontait  Karl  Pritehard.  412  Egbert 
Str<*ct.  Franklin.  Pciiiisylvaniu.  I'lmne 
U(37R. 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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situations  wanted 


Circulation 


rTBCLt-AilON  MANAtiKK,  aife  3l<. 
EiiHTience  includfs:  City  circulation; 
fjrricr  promotion  Mail,  direct  and 
vi,  .olicitor;  .Sunday  Farm  Service 
(Weekly  I’ay>-  Kxperience  raiiifes 
fom  small  dailies  to  sub  heaej  on 
m(<ropolitan.  Itccent  record  shows 
isr;  circulation  increase  i)ast  14 
months.  ABC.  Top  references.  Write 
Box  I9:t4^Jvlitor  A  Publisher.  _ 

lIBtT'hATUlN'  manager,  employed, 
family  extensive  experience  ill  Jletro- 
politan  city  work  followed  by  circula- 
bon  management  of  small  dallies.  Now 
ready  foe  somethinff  in  the  20,000- 
50  000  class.  Well  versed  in  Little 
Jlcnhant.  ABC,  mail,  motor  routes, 
jdministration.  Accustomed  to  heavy 
.•ompetition.  Box  1910,  Kditor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _  _ _ 

CIRCULATION'  MANA(iKK  with  more 
than  20  years’  experience  on  large 
dailies.  Conscientious,  energetic,  ex- 
rellent  references.  Oooil  background  in 
promotion  work.  Prefers  medium-sized 
or  big  city  daily.  Box  1128,  Monroe, 

Louisiana.  _  _ 

('IBCL'L.\T1().V  .Manager :  interested  in 
permanent  connection,  with  Midwest  or 
Western  daily.  Kxperience  in  city- 
eountry  and  motor  routes,  ininimiim 
ulary.  Box  1944,  Kditor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
fast  RECORDS  show  consiitent 
nisi.  Now  Manager  on  Metropolitan 
Daily,  leeki  better  opportunity.  Likea 
chalienge,  therefore  can  handle  any 
liie  operation.  Go  anywhere.  Write  in 
coalilence  to  Box  1609,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiher. 


NEWSMAN  and  recent  law  grad  reaid- 
ia(  Oeneva  available  for  general  cover- 
i{e6eneTaA8iaConference.  Experience 
lotemational  relationa.  Fluent  French, 
German.  English,  Italian.  Contact: 
C.  H.  Brugger,  11  rue  de  Candolle, 
Gtiieva,  Switzerland. 

EXPERIENCED  foreign  correapond- 
eat.  S3,  lingle,  ready  tackle  any  assign¬ 
ment,  anywhere,  for  any  publication 
villing  print  facts.  Salary  secondary 
importance.  Established  by-line.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  U.S.,  Canadian  references. 
Would  consider  free  lance  propositions. 

I  Arsilsble  for  interview.  Box  1728, 

I  Editor  A  Publisher. 

*  Display  AdvertisiDg _ 

GUARANTEED  RESDLT.S  for 
1  guaranteed  OPPORTUNITY 
j  Ad  msnsger  now  in  10  to  20,000 
I  circulstion,  28,  War  II  vet,  family,  6 
;  jesrs’  experience,  Missouri  grad.  Now 
.  'mployed  without  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  35%  increase  last  year.  I'm 
•ooking  for  a  publisher  who  can  rec- 
ojniie  ind  reward  production.  Write 
'  Box  1745.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL 
I  Advertising  Executive 

1  tfestfc*  to  make  a  change, 

j  WULD  be  available  June  15th.  Ex- 
.  trllent  background.  Expert  on  layouts 
1  Md  copy  I  (Award  for  layout  excel- 
’  lence) 

I  — Thorough  knowledge  of  Mer- 

,  -liindising  and  selling.  If  you  are  in- 
4  ',*,71**“  •  feal  producer,  write  Box 

'  L38,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SnUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SKILLED  WRITER-Editor  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  publisher  or  consumer  maga- 
'  sine.  Also  available  free  lance  criticism 
I  (experienced  books,  drama,  movies). 
Box  1719.  Editor  i  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_  Editorial 


TWO  Seniors,  journalism  majors,  seek 
summer  employment,  June-September. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


K  K 1  ■  U  K  r  K  K  I > H  l >Tl ) ti  K  .\  1* H  E R  want* 
vombu  or  straight  photo  on  darly. 


Steno,  Typing,  reporting  experience'.  Countrytiain.-d  printer  with  B..I.  and 
Box  1824,  Editor  A  Publisher.  *  experieme.  sinKlr. 

- ^ -  Energetic,  eaimhle.  Will  travel.  Kefer- 


'  SPORTS  EDITOR.  Experienced.  Good 
i  habits.  Don’t  drink.  No  floater.  Not 
,  afraid  to  work.  Job  must  carry  re- 
I  sponsibility.  Box  1724,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THIS  IS  YOUR  CHANCE  - ^ - 

STYLE-conscious 

*  **"*08  advertising  manager  '»au-  Vet,  28,  six 
has  proven  his  ability  to  produce.  Seeks  spot  on  larj 
retail  manager  on  18,000  ABO  Kditor  &  Publishei 
j^ly,  also  doing  promotion  work.  26, 

™iiy.  Knows  sales,  layout,  merchan-  o,  vp»i>  ni  n 
tip*  Seeks  manag-  f ' 

whip  on  10-40,000  daily.  Will  con- 

Sood  staff  spot  on  Urge  daiiror  »«ekly, 

•gency.  A  ^eal  salesman  who 
J*ntt  pay  plug  opportunity.  Write  #  editorial  po 

1815.  Editor  A  PnhlUher  future  Chart 

TTr~~ - - - - Know  back  shop, 

— 7  j-enrs’  experience.  2  on  7  welcome  opportuni 
’•J  lO.noo  papers,  .'i  as  Retail  .\d  Man-  day  magazine  or  c 
•ZT  of  B.(|o((  daily.  Sales,  layouts,  and  ments,  or  combinal 
"Py  ability.  Rerord  of  lineage  in-  news  work  for  pap 
Seeks  sound  fiiiiire  on  pro-  tion.  Varied  exper 
paper  married,  with  1830,  Editor  &  Pn 

Box  1917,  Editor  .k  Publisher. 

editor  <S  publisher  for  May  8,  1954 


SWEET  SET-UP  f  DARN  RIGHT.  All 
modern  daily,  swell  staff,  stimulating 
beat.  AND  the  best  DARN  managing 
editor  a  guy  could  want  to  work  for. 
But  after  2yi  years  this  restless  re¬ 
porter  seeking  twitch  to  AM  over 
73,000  circulation.  Available  6  weeks 
after  notified  of  hiring.  Vet,  degree, 
references  aplenty.  Box  1754,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

A  NEWS  desk/reporting  position  de¬ 
sired  by  young  experienced  woman. 
Capable,  dependable,  can  go  any- 
where.  Box  1818,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COLORADO  EDITOR,  25  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  mature  news  judgment,  good 
personality,  sober.  Adept  at  handling 
staff,  public  relations.  Salary,  hours 
secondary  to  responsibility.  Prefer  in¬ 
ter-mountain  region.  Box  1814,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ 

EXPERIENCE,  energy  and  know- 
howl  That’s  the  combination  that  gets 
things  done.  And  that’s  what  this  re¬ 
porter  offers  to  any  paper  in  the  50- 
100,000  class  ANYWHERE.  Doing 
court,  city  hall  and  feature  reporting 
for  a  Midwest  p.m.  daily  now,  but 
wants  to  get  his  teeth  into  solid  met- 
tropolitan  work.  Vet,  23.  single,  BS 
degree.  Box  1827,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERJENCED  EDITOR-Reporter. 
Seven  years  in  top  slot  small  daily. 
.Sober,  indnstrions,  will  travel.  Age  33. 
Seek  permanent  location  Chart  Areas 
2.  4,  13.  Box  1808,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  reporter  and  desk- 
,  man  wants  employment  at  once.  Pre¬ 
fer  Midwest  hut  will  go  anywhere, 
j  M.  E.  Coffey,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 

HARD-DIGGING  reporter;  able  edi- 
I  tor;  well-qualified  desk  man.  Young, 
experienced,  married.  Now  city  editor. 

I  seeking  right  spot,  not  dollar,  in 
South.  Box  1835,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

IT’S  GREAT  TO  BE  HOME 
RECENTLY  returned  wire  service  bu¬ 
reau  chief  weary  covering  wars  (Ko- 
rea-Indo  China)  seeking  spot  on  daily. 
Accurate  reporter,  editor,  feature 
writer,  columnist  and  administrator 
who  takes  news  business  serionsly. 
Well-known  byliner  offering  top  ref¬ 
erences,  BSJ,  IfA  Government,  29,  vet¬ 
eran,  car.  single  and  sober.  Back  to 
wire  service  .  .  .  and  wars  if  newspa¬ 
per  job  unobtainable.  Relocate  any¬ 
where.  Box  1839.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

KOREAN  vet,  27,  single,  B.A.  wants 
start  on  small  paper.  Prefers  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  1807,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

REPORTER  now  employed,  2}4  years’ 
experience,  mostly  newspapers,  some 
radio-TV,  journalism  degree,  graduate 
work,  veteran,  28.  Box  1819,  Editor 
Si  Publisher. _ 

STYLE-conscious  copyreader,  swing 
man.  Vet,  28,  six  years’  experience. 
Seeks  spot  on  large  daily.  Box  1806. 
Kditor  A  Publisher. _ 

31-YEAR-OLD.  married,  draft-free 
journalism  honors  graduate,  trade 
magazine,  weekly,  wire  service  and 
I  radio  experience,  seeks  weekly  or 
,  daily  editorial  position  with  present 
and  future.  Chart  Areas  10,  11,  12. 
Know  back  shop,  photography.  Will 
welcome  opportunity  to  work  on  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  or  other  feature  assign¬ 
ments,  or  combination  newspaper-radio 
news  work  for  paper  with  radio  aflilia- 
tion.  Varied  experience,  versatile.  Box 
1  1830,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WEST.  NORTHWEST  -  City  editor  Bex  l923^Kdi^  A  Publi.l^ 

30,000  daily,  well  experienced  large  REPORTER,  33,  seeks  position.  Chart 
papers,  38,  family,  wants  to  relocate.  Area  nine  jireferred.  .sJeven  years’  ex- 
City  desk.  Copy  desk.  Reporting.  |>erienee  ineluding  live  on  dailies.  Some 
Available  June  1.  Box  1828,  Editor  desk  work.  Referenees.  Honor  gradii- 
A  Publisher.  ate.  Texas  University.  Married.  Veter- 

-x-is  1  ”  an-  .Vvailahle  immediately.  Box  1940, 

AI.L  AKOlMr  rea  newspaperman,  Kditor  .k  Publisher. 

ilfsk,  or  both,  wants  to  settle - - - - 

down  in  Midwtast.  Chart  Area  7.  11,  , 

12  or  Utah.  Ura.-.sio  t  Am.  ri,  an  i.rin-  RKPORTKR  with  3  years  experience 
ciples.  28.  Count  on  me  lOO'c.  Box  '/•’'‘s  small-city  desk  job  or  beat  w’lth 

1014.  Kditor  A  I’lihlisher.  J*’*’’'" 

—  - -  an.  Box  1929.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 

BKAL’TY  AND  FASHION  Kditor  of  — - ^ - '  7  ' 

considerable  prowess  (also  Kditor  of  TIMK  for  a  ehange,  says  working  city 
all  women’s  features,  metropolitan  I'*"  reporter,  who  is  a  Missouri 
papers)  wishes  interesting  produet-  vet.  single,  able  aggressive,  ete.  Box 
pushinjc  b  **  r  i  li - anibassailorial,  IDOh.  Kditor  A:  I  ubhsher. _ 


iderable  prowess  (also  Kditor  of  TIMK  for  a  ehange,  says  working  city 
women’s  features,  metropolitan  ''"'I  reporter,  who  is  a  Missouri  grad, 

■rs)  Wislies  interesting  (.roduet-  'et.  sing  e,  able  aggressive,  ete.  Box 
•  -  tU(l6.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


pushinjc  b  **  r  i  li - ambassadorial,  iJOh.  Kditor  A:  I  uDUsner. _ 

piibliruinjc.  writin-.  Hox  ItiHO,  Kditor  yCT.  24.  Ivy  jcradnatt*  Jour- 

&  Publisher.  nalisiii  major  pr**sSfiitly  t*niiploy»‘d  traf- 


nalisiii  major  pr**sSfiitly  t*niipJoy»‘(i  rrai- 
L-ist-r.,.,.  >  **>’  “’’‘I  '''‘py  •''*  -'Kcnry.  Box 

KDITOR  NKKDKD!  1937.  Kditor  A  Piibli«lier. 

.Niiiuturii  y»*ars  on  wtMklifS  and  small -  — " 

dailies  as  night,  news,  sports,  city  and  ,  . /r-s.  .  *  s  i  r  rrsiTi^D 

win*  ♦‘ditor;  all  uround  r»*portur;  desk-  ^vOMAN  5  EDI  I  OK 

man;  sport-s  lolumnist ;  makeup;  a^i* 

42.  inarrifd,  family:  vivic-minded ;  now  ^  ^  j  uiiuivalfiit  of  A. IS.,  -radnatt* 
emidoyed.  Kditor,  92«  I’eiirose,  Walla  j,,  ,,„litieal  scieme. 


Walla.  Washington.  _  eoiirtlioiise  reportei 

KDITOR — PI  BLISHKR  —  Top  flight.  years  associatt 

'  no-t  too  expensive”  iiewsiiapermaii  one-half  yeai 

available  ahoot  .Iiiiie  l-l.-).  Some  ‘20  melnipolitan  dally, 
years  all-around  experieiiee  in  .Middle  L’l-ably  out  of  won 

West.  Far  West.  .Soiithwi-st  and  South  .-s  ...-'i-rs  i  i  x 

on  Niiiall.  nH'diiini  and  Iar>je  ilailius.  EXPEKIENC/ED  msksup,  IflyOUt, 
Kxp«*ri»*nfe  inrlutlfs  two  y»*arH  pu!»-  __  , 

lisluT  Miiall  daily.  Capabb*  of  hatullin}£  COpy  QBSk,  ordPTld,  lltordry,  6  t, 
heaviest  news  assignments.  Full  refer-  rTHjsic  CrIticism. 

I*  n  •'»*>.  inuliidiiii;  pr«*s«*nt  »*mployrr. 

ISox  19:t9.  Ktlitor  A*  Ibiblishur.  \  ,, 


(MMirthonse  reporter  metropolitan  daily, 
two  years  associate  editor  weekly,  two 
and  one-half  years  Woman's  editor 
metropolitan  daily,  wishes  ehani;e.  pre¬ 
ferably  out  of  W'uinun's  field. 


Knows  News.  Good  Feature 


KXl’KKlKNt’FI)  KDITOR.  •'■porter,  i 


now  .l-Sehofil  prof,  seeks  ])erinanent  | 
post  eflitorial  writ«‘r,  or  editorial  writ¬ 
er  plU'i  other  duties,  on  ^ood  daily. 
Wu-tern.  Mormon  bark;;roun<l.  (iooil 
hahits.  |{  IX  1911,  Kditor  A  Piihlisher. 


iKKMAIK  newshawk  seeks  eha)leii>eiim; 
news -feat  lire  spot.  Can  write  j^ooil 
yarn.  J-school  enthusiasm  mellowed  by 
experience  as  wire  editor,  radio  news 
writer,  wire  service  rejiorler  anfl  yes, 
even  as  a  j*ports  etlifor.  Will  ;:o  any¬ 
where  ffir  chanre  to  write,  learn,  move 

up.  Box  1916.  Kditor  A  Publish,  r.  ,  PhOtORniphy _ 

( ; KN 1-; R  \”L  N K W  S~i  ojh  g.-  gratlnate.  ;  “PICTURE  EDITORS” 

age  26,  single,  -ome  .-xiierieni  e.  Chari  |  MY  Experience  includes  —  Sports  — 
.\rea — anywhere  except  in  .South.  Box  |  Spot  News  —  Features  —  Pis  Page 
I  1933.  Kditor  A  Piihlisher.  I  gnd  General.  —  Fairchild  operator  — 

■UH  RNAl.lsM.  LIBR.VkY  grad.  Mar  Formerly  with  2  top  dailies  and  news 
lied,  2i»,  v.-i.  Kditor.  reporter:  .sports,  service.  —  Young  vet  —  own  car  and 
giiieral.  Meniher  SDX.  Box  1.143,  equipment — Will  relocate  permanent- 
Kditor  .k  Piihli-her.  I  ly.  Box  1604,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

i  \K\VS  KDITOU  'ii'fks  tdian;:*'.  '.iiorts.  “ 

.wing,  legislature.  Married.  3.i,  fanii  Promotion — Public  Relatioiu 

Iv.  niiif  vt‘ar.s’  fxpfiifiu'i*.  six  on  sani**  ^ 

piptT.  Chart  Art-a  10  or  12.  Uox  !9:iJ<.  REPORTER  in  sixth  year  dailies  seeks 
Kilifop  A  Pnhlishur.  ;  job  as  publicity  writer.  Box  1753, 

VKWS  tir  manasinit  fdilor— Ion*:  expe-  |  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

riurifi’.  Xow  iMiiployi'd.  East  jir*-f»*rrftl .  \  I'KOMOTlOX  M.XXAGKR?  Kx-bijr  rity 
Box  1921.  Kditfir  A  Publisher.  ,  daily  adman,  now  in  industry  adv»*r- 

I  tisinif  and  promotion  se<*ks  n^wspapur 
Ol'TSIDK  L'  S  \  t  jnb.  Tfip  noti’h  ropy,  ideas.  Missouri 

C  crad.  d  years'  exiierieni  e.  farm  hjm- 
Anifriran  edititr,  reporter,  photoijra-  ri«li'*t.  Box  191  Kditor  A  Piiblisht^ 

pher  rniw  in  rhurK*^  of  10,000  daily  A  MERE  4(t  hour  w»M‘k  reportinjf 

aliroad  wants  position  Kntfli'h-lan-  W^avi’s  uxtra  tiiin*.  Want  f  r«***lanre 

i;uai;e  daily  out.side  I’.S.  War  v**t.  30,  piililirity  rhon*.  Apt  in  variety-^ — jflut- 


BOX  190H,  El>ITOR  A  PI  BElSllKR 

MEXT.VI.BY  ABERT  and  *'ner>:»*tii* 
I'ditorial  man  with  experience  as  inan- 
axiM>;  editor  s«H*ks  position  as  editor 
or  assistant.  Ex]M*«rienced  in  all  phases 
of  editorial  work.  Good  educational 
background  in  journa'lism  and  English, 
1  years  graduate  study.  Ex-t'eUent 
references.  married.  two  children, 
seeks  permanent  ]>osition.  Box  112H. 
Monroe,  Louisiana. 


.Xmeriran  editor,  reporter,  photogra¬ 
pher  now  in  charge  of  10.000  daily 
aliroad  w’ants  position  Engli'-h-lan- 


marricfl.  no  children.  Seven  years 
varied  experience.  I'.S.,  abroail.  Ref¬ 
erences.  flippings  top  C.S.  dailies, 
wire  services.  Air  .Mail  Box  19n7.  Edi- 
tfir  A  Publisher. 

R  ELIA  BLE.  EXPEitf h:^El>  report 
er.  deskinan.  32.  no>v  rity  eilitor  on 
20.000  Midwest  daily,  seeks  challrng- 
ing  pfiwition  in  Chart  Area  I  or  2.  Box 
1022.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 

KEIMHITKU  DKSKMAX.  5  y.ars*  ex 
perience,  M.A.,  seeks  job  as  cojiyread- 
er  or  r»*porter  on  medium-sized  or 
large  daily.  Excellent  qualihrations. 
P.fix  1927.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

j  REPORTER  ■  PHOTOGRAPHER,  sin¬ 
gle,  26.  2  years  general  assignment 
(2)  Midwest  small  dailies,  wants 

I  sw’itch  to  20.000-up  daily.  Write  Box 

,  193o.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ton  for  w 
Piibli-lier. 


Box  1912.  Editor  A 


Mechanical 


KXTHCSI ASTKJ  man  with  vast  jirac- 
tical  experience  would  sincerely  like 
to  aid  some  new’s^wper  in  lowering 
their  composing  room  costs.  Desire 
I  jHTsonal  interview  at  Atlantic^  City 
'  C«mfrre!we  in  dune.  Box  1918.  Kditor 
\  A  Publislirr. 


_ Various  Departments 

.W.VlL.kBLE — No  charge  to  cmployt-r: 
Ki-|>orti-rs,  writers,  eopyreaders.  ail- 
vertising.  aflniiiiistrative,  promutiun, 
i-ireiiliilion.  eti-.  Maxwell  Einployiiient 
.\genc-y.  13(1  W.  42nil  .St.,  New  York 
36.  N.  Y.  I’lione  LDiigaere  4-1740. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


George  Murch,  a  wounded  Ko¬ 
rean  veteran,  signed  up  for  read¬ 
ing  improvement  at  the  University 
of  Denver  in  January.  By  the  end 
of  March  he  was  reading  at  the 
rate  of  8,000  words  a  minute,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  professors  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Denver  newspapers. 
When  he  started  his  course,  Mr. 
Murch  was  reading  at  the  normal 
rate  of  about  300  words  a  minute. 

Dr.  George  Vardaman,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  general  education  di¬ 
vision  of  the  college  of  business 
adminustration  who  conducts  this 
training,  says  Murch  retains  what 
he  reads  at  that  great  speed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  comprehension  test, 
and  the  faster  he  reads  the  more 
he  retains.  The  student  claims  he 
can  read  a  300-page  novel  in  25 
minute.s. 

That  is  probably  an  extreme  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  can  be  done  by 
reading  improvement  courses  which 
we  discussed  here  Jan.  23  and 
Jan.  30.  However,  in  the  Spring 
of  1951  a  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
porter.  Jack  Cooper,  signed  up  for 
similar  training  at  the  Reading 
Service  of  the  Institute  for  Psy¬ 
chological  Service  at  Illinois  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology.  He  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  for  the  Tribune 
about  how  his  reading  speed  was 
improved  from  270  words  to  923 
words  a  minute  in  four  weeks  of 
training. 

In  an  article  this  March  17  on 
the  same  organization,  the  Chicago 
American  reported:  “Just  how  im¬ 
portant  the  ability  to  read  quickly 
and  intelligently  has  become  in  to¬ 
day’s  complex  world,  perhaps  is 
shown  most  clearly  by  the  fact  that 
the  armed  services  have  begun 
setting  up  better-reading  courses 
for  many  of  their  members.  As 
one  naval  officer  pointed  out  re¬ 
cently: 

“  ‘With  all  the  information  a  jet 
pilot  has  to  assimilate  these  days, 
he’d  never  get  off  the  ground  if 
he  weren’t  a  good  reader.  That 
goes  for  training,  flying  and  com¬ 
bat.’  ” 

*  *  « 

We  might  paraphrase  the  com¬ 
ment  about  a  jet  pilot  and  say  that 
“with  all  the  important  informa¬ 
tion  a  person  should  have  these 
days  on  many  complex  domestic 
and  foreign  issues,  he  would  never 
be  an  alert  and  well-informed  cit¬ 
izen  if  he  weren’t  a  good  reader.’’ 

Yet,  how  many  people  are  “good 
readers’’ — those  who  can  read  fast 
with  a  high  degree  of  retention  and 
comprehension?  Not  many. 

Average  reading  time  for  adults, 
we  are  told,  is  between  300  and 
350  words  a  minute.  That  means 
it  takes  the  average  person  about 
6  minutes  to  read  one  full  column 
of  type  in  a  newspaper — almost  an 
hour  to  read  a  full  page  of  type  if 
there  were  no  headlines. 


Imagine  what  it  would  mean  for 
the  average  person,  for  the  news¬ 
papers.  and  for  the  nation-at-large, 
if  the  average  person  could  read 
that  column  of  type  in  less  than 
two  minutes — a  full  page  in  less 
than  16  minutes. 

Dr.  Vardaman  at  Denver  U.  re¬ 
ports  that  the  average  person  who 
completes  the  course  there — 10 
two-hour  sessions  —  is  reading 
about  1,000  words  per  minute  al¬ 
though  several  finish  at  the  rate 
of  about  4,000  words  per  minute. 

So,  the  whole  idea  is  not  pre¬ 
posterous.  A  nation  of  efficient 
readers  would  read  more — more 
newspapers,  more  books,  more 
magazines.  Ease  of  reading  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  joy  of  reading  which 
leads  to  more  reading.  We’ve  just 
about  licked  the  problem  of  il¬ 
literacy  in  this  country.  Why  not 
.start  on  improving  the  literate? 

♦  *  ♦ 

At  Illinois  Tech’s  Institute  for 
Psychological  Services,  founded  in 
1945,  two  instruments  are  used  for 
reading  rate  training:  the  tachisto- 
scope  and  the  reading  rate  con¬ 
troller.  The  tachistoscope  is  a 
fla.sh-meter  device  for  increasing 
the  eye  span.  As  the  eye  span  is 
increased  the  length  of  each  fixa¬ 
tion  time  is  decreased  and  a  per¬ 
son  perceives  more  in  a  broader 
peripheral  span.  Tachistoscope 
training  teaches  him  to  see  things 
as  a  whole  rather  than  piece-meal. 
This  device  projects  images — 
forms,  digits,  words,  phrases,  and 
sentences — on  a  screen  through  a 
shutter  on  the  flash-meter,  which 
ranges  in  speed  from  one  to  one- 
hundredth  of  a  second. 

The  reading  rate  controller  is 
another  device  for  speeding  up 
reading  and  is  designed  to  develop 
rapid  eye  movements  across  each 
line  and  to  eliminate  regressive 
movements.  Through  training  on 
the  rate  controller  and  the  tachisto¬ 
scope  an  individual  learns  to  read 
faster  and  comprehend  more  accu¬ 
rately  because  he  is  trained  to  grasp 
larger  thought  units  at  one  time. 
Rapid  reading  is  also  a  boon  to  his 
concentration  as  he  perceives  more 
in  wholes  and  in  less  time. 

George  Scott  Speer  is  founder 
and  director  of  the  Institute.  Dr. 
Elizabeth  A.  Simpson  is  director 
of  the  reading  service.  Three  years 
ago  she  wrote  in  the  NEA  Journal: 
“The  teaching  of  reading  in  high 
schools  and  colleges  is  a  relatively 
new  idea.  Yet  this  idea  is  taking 
root  in  many  institutions  of  secon¬ 
dary  and  high  education. 

“Typically,  a  high  school  or  col¬ 
lege  has  been  most  concerned  with 
the  students  who  were  the  poorest 
readers.  For  these  readers,  it  has 
set  up  a  special  reading  course  in 
which  students  worked  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  basic  reading  skills 
and  habits.  Such  a  course  has  usu¬ 


ally  been  highly  worthwhile  for 
the  students  enrolled;  as  a  result, 
many  of  them  have  been  able  to 
earn  higher  marks  in  their  regular 
subjects  of  study. 

“More  and  more  high  schools 
and  colleges  are  initiating  programs 
which  meet  the  needs  not  only  of 
poor  readers  but  of  average  and 
superior  readers.  Thus,  they  are 
aiming  to  help  every  student  lift 
his  reading  abilities  up  toward  the 
limit  of  his  capacity.  Already  many 
of  these  institutions  have  reported 
highly  satisfactory  results.’’ 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  such 
progress  was  being  made  then,  and 
certainly  these  programs  must  have 
increased  since.  Progress  in  this 
field  of  training  has  been  most 
notable  in  colleges  and  universities 
and  among  adults.  The  great  need, 
as  we  see  it,  is  in  secondary  schools. 
Perhaps  the  elementary  school 
level  is  too  early  to  start. 

Our  point  is  that  high  school 
and  college  work  could  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  much  more  efficiency 
if  reading  habits  were  improved  at 
the  lowest  possible  level.  A  wide¬ 
spread  and  concentrated  reading 
improvement  program  in  the  secon¬ 
dary  schools  would  produce  a 
better-informed.  better-educated 
electorate  in  about  two  generations. 

The  benefits  resulting  for  all 
printed  media  are  so  obvious  that 
we  cannot  see  why  they  do  not 
promote  the  idea.  Newspapers  in 
particular  are  in  a  position  to  ac¬ 
complish  much  on  the  local  level. 
■ 

2  Missouri  Papers 
Get  Excellence  Prizes 

Columbia,  Mo. 

The  Salem  News  won  two  first 
place  awards  among  weeklies,  for 
general  excellence  and  for  typo¬ 
graphical  improvement,  and  the 
Cape  Girardeau  Southeast  Mis¬ 
sourian  took  the  top  award  for 
general  excellence  among  dailies 
in  the  Missouri  Newspaper  Com¬ 
petitions  during  Journalism  Week. 

The  typographical  improvement 
award  for  dailies  went  to  the 
Mexico  Ledger; 

Best  Agricultural  Coverage — 
Columbia  Missourian;  Best  Ed¬ 
itorials — Rolla  Daily  News. 


E&P  CALENDAR 

May  10-12— ;-National  Nem- 
paper  Promotion  AssocUtioi, 
annual  convention,  Andret 
Jackson  Hotel,  Nashville,  Tem 

.May  11-13  —  Iniematiom] 
Press  Institute,  third  genenl 
assembly.  Palais  Pallaviviai, 
Vienna,  Austria. 

May  13-14 — Annual  Edhoral 
Seminar,  University  of  wi*. 
ington,  Seattle. 

May  14 — Illinois  AP  Frw. 
dom  of  Information  Clink,  Ab¬ 
raham  Lincoln  Hotel,  Sprioi- 
field.  Ill. 

May  16-20 — Special  Libruia 
Association,  annual  convention, 
Netherland  Plaza  Hotel,  Cinds- 
nati,  Ohio. 

.May  18 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  anou^ 
meeting,  Sheraton- Plaza  Hold, 
Boston,  Mass. 

May  20-22 — Pacific  North- 
west  Newspaper  Advertisiin 
Executives  Association,  meetiot, 
Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland. 
Ore. 

May  20-22  —  Oregon  New- 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
Admanagers  Departmental 
Multonomah  Hotel,  Portland. 
Oregon. 

May  20-22  —  Greater  Week¬ 
lies  Associates,  national  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  New 
York. 

.May  21  -  22  —  Pennsylvania 
Press  Conference,  Nittany  Lon 
Inn,  State  College,  Pa. 

May  24-25  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  Spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Congress  Hotel,  Chica|o. 

May  24-25 — Inland  Manat 
ing  Editors  Clinic,  Northwestern 
University,  Orrington  Hotel 
Evanston,  Ill. 

May  27-29  —  Pacific  North¬ 
west  International  Circulatioa 
Managers  Association,  meetini. 
Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 

May  28-30  —  Florida  Press 
Association,  Spring  meeting. 
Ellinor  Village,  Ormond  Beach, 
north  of  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 


Centennial  May  17 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 
.\  centennial  edition,  the  result 
of  months  of  research,  will  mark 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Hi- 
agara  Falls  Gazette  May  17.  Thrs 
extra  sections,  each  containing  H 
pages,  will  be  published. 


fliun  ynoEfi 

A/Q^otlatot 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

1701  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Lincoln  Building  . . .  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Modern  Wide  Range  Linotypes 
Save  Time  and  Money  on  Big  Display  and  Heads 


Set  iH  Ltitofvpr  and  Nporfan  famlitet 


Keyboarding  intricate  two-  and  three-line  work  on  a  Model  35  Wide 
Range  Linotype  Mixer  is  quick  and  easy.  No  time-consuming  saw 
work  is  needed -just  a  flip  of  a  lever  and  you’re  mixing  faces. 

No  other  mixer  gives  you  such  a  big  main  magazine  range.  Wide 
90-channel  magazines  give  you  18  extra  channels  to  keyboard  dis¬ 
play  characters  through  normal  24  point  to  36-point  condensed. 
You  set  big  figures,  special  characters  or  superior  figures  easily. 
Wide  72-channel  magazines  give  you  sizes  through  normal  36  point 
to  48-point  condensed.  Model  36,  with  its  auxiliary  magazines,  sets 
sizes  up  to  60-point  condensed. 

Your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the 
many  ways  you  can  save  with  Modern  Wide  Range  Linotype  Mixers. 


LINOTYPE 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 


One-Turn  Shift -fastest  on  any 
mixer- permits  instant  shifting  of 
magazines  on  this  Modern  Wide 
Range  Model  35  Linotype  Mixer. 


Agtncitc  New  York.  Boston,  Chicogo,  Dallas,  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  los  Angeles.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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The  Albuquerque  Tribune  \ WB^SfetS- 'i 

(Evening)  \  z 

The  Albuquerque  Journal* 

(Morning) 

Cover  a  growing  Southwest  market! 
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of  Albuquerque’s 
tremendous  growth! 
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You  can  reach  this  rich,  growing 
market  .  .  .  with  impact  and 
coverage  .  .  .  through  the  combination 
Journal  and  Tr.oune! 


*Also  published  Sunday 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  VVorW>T*/*grom  A  Tht  Sun 

CLEVELAND . Prtsi 

PITTSBURGH . Prtsi 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Ntws 

INDIANAPOLIS.  .  .  .  .  .  .  Timet 


COLUMBUS . aiittn 

CINCINNATI . Poll 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Pott 
KNOXVILLE . News-Sentinel 


General  Advertiilna  Department,  230  Perk  Avenue,  New  Yerk  City 


DENVER  .  .  .  Rocky  Mountain  Newt 

BIRMINGHAM . Post -Herald 

MEMPHIS . Press-Sciitiitar 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  -Commercial  Appeal 
WASHINGTON . News 


EVANSVILLE . Prtsi 

HOUSTON . Prtsi 

FORT  WORTH . Pr«i 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribuet 

EL  PASO . Herald  Pott 
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